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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tbr Idlgr having nmiUed to diflinguûh the Etiayi o^ 
Am CoiretponderUi by atty partiadar tigttalure, thirUu il 
necetaary to infitrm hit Readers, that Jroai the ninth, Ihe 
jyïeentk, Ihiriy-lhird, Jbrtt/^eeond, ,^fy-fovrtk, nxty-ge- 
venth, *eveniy~»ixlh, setient^-ninth, àgktg-ieoottd, tnnety- 
third, ninett/sixtk, and niiteh/-eightk paperf, he cUiimt no 
otherpmite Ikan liât af ^viitg ghen then to the PiMic. 
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FaeaitittÊÊiitra 



Taom «ho attem)}t periodical eua^ uem to be ohcB 
êtapped in the beginning, hy the difficnl^ of findinga 
proper title. Two writera, since the time of the Spec- 
tator, hâve sssumed bis name, without cny pretensionB 
to Ixwfiil inheritance ; ' on effort wss once niKde to re- 
vive the Tatler ; and the strangé appellationB by whîdi 
other popen bave been catled, ahovr tbat tbe autbora 
were distressed like the natives of America, who godm 
ta tbe Êuropeans to b^ a name. 

It will be emiy beli^ed of the Idler, tbst if hts tttle 
biid required any searcfa, he n«ver woidd hsve found it 
Ëverv mode of life bas ils conveniences. The Idler, 
who babituates himself to be satisfied with wbat he can 
most eanly ôbtaÎD, not only escapes labours which are 
(rfïen froïuesB, but sometimee succeeds better than thoee 
who despise ail that ia within their reach, and think »• 
Tery thing more valuable aa if: ia hardet ta be acquired. 

ïf similitude ofmannersbe a Diotive to kindness, the 
Idler may flatter hiraself with universal patronige. 
Tbere ia no single character under which such numbera 
■re coœprised. Eveiy man is, or btnsea to be, an Idler. 
Even thoae who seem to differ most from us are haaten- 
ing to increaae ou^ fhitemhy ; as peace is the end of 
wsr, H to be idle ig the ultimate purpose rf the busy. 
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.....a by vhich a writer 
s kindred to the hnman spedeB. It 
bas been found bord to describe mon by on adéquate 
définition. Some philosophers haVe called him a rea» 
(onable animal ;' but otherg hâve conndered reasoti as a 
quality of wbich matiy créatures partake. He bas beea 
tenned likewise a Isughing animal ; but it î> aaid that 
BOine men bave never laughed. Perhapa man may b« 
more properly diatinguisbed as an idle animal; for 
tbere is no man who is nat aometinies idle. It ta at leatt 
a définition ftaai wbich none tbat shall Gsd ît in tbia 
paper can be excepted ; for wbo can be more idle than 
the reader of the Idler ? 

That the définition toay be complète, (dlenesa ronst 
be not only the gênerai but the peculiar characteriatic 
of man ; and perhaps man is the only being that can 
properly be called idle, that does by otbers what be 
migbt do himaelf, ot aacrificea duty or pleaaure to xbe 
love of eaae. 

Scarcely any name can be imaginad from which lésa 
envy or compétition is to be dreaded. The Idler bas 
no rivais or enemies. The man of business forgets him; 
tbe man of enlerpriae despises him ; and though sucb 
as tread the aame track of life faU commonly into jea- 
lousy and discord, Idlera are always found to associate 
in peace ; and he who is most famed for doing nothîng, 
' îs fflad to meet anotfaer as idle as himself. 

Wfaat is to be expected tram tbis paper, whetber ît 
will be unifbrm or various, leamed or familiar, serîoaa 
or gay, political or moral, continued or ioterrupted, it 
is hopéd that no reader wilt tnquîre. That the I^er 
bas some scheme, cannot be ooubted : for to form 
achemes is the IdWs privile^. But ibough he haa 
many projects in bis head, he is now grown sparing of 
communication, baving observed, tbat bis hearera arie 
apt to remembô' wbat ne forgets himself; that hîs tar- 
diness of exécution espaces him to the encroachmenta 
of tbose wha catcb a hint and fall to work ; and that 
veryspaciouBplans,after long coiitrîvance and pompons . 
displays, bave subsided in weariness without a trial, and 
withoHt miscarrioge bave been blasted by dérision. 
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Somethlmt the Idlet^s chancter nuy b« luppcMed ta 
|aioiiiii& Thme ttwt are ciirioiu after diminutive hia- 
tory, wfaa watch the révolutions o£ &tnîliei, and tfae 
riw and fkll of charactera ettber maie or female, irill 
bope to be «ratified by thia p^wr ; for the Idier il al- 
w«7« inquûittve and s^dom retentive. He that delighta 
in obloquf and satire, snd widiei to «ee clouda satRe^ 
îng OTer any réputation that dazzles hina with ita nright- 
neas, will soatch up the Idler'a esaays with a beating 
beart. The I^^ is natiirally cenaorioiia ; thoae who 
«ttempt nothing tbemaelve*, think erery thing easily 
peribnBed, and eonùd» tbe nnaucceaiful alnya as 

vt iwniniA, 

I tfaink ît nec^easary to gî^e notice, that I make no 
eoDtract, nor incur any obhgktwn. If thoae who dé- 
pend (m the' Idler for int«jl^eiiee and entertaihment, 
ahould suffer the ^sappointment which commonly fol- 
lowa ill-fâted expectationa, diey are to Uy the blâme 
onW on themadvea. 

Yêt ;h4»e ta not wbolly to be catt away. The Idler, 
Aongh aàgpA, ia yet alive, naà may aometimea be 
■timiilated to TÎgoar and activi^. He nuy descend 
înto pKrfbundneas, or tower iato mblimity ; for tbe di- 
Ugettoe of an ïdler ia nqpîd ukd impetuons, ai ponder- 
ooB bsdiev frarced ïnto velocilj move with vicdence pitH 
partionate to tbdr wefght 

' Bot tbese vdiement ^^rtiona of intellect cannot be 
ftsquen^ and he will th«rdbrie gladlv récrive help frotn 
aay correqraodent who diaQ enable him to pleaae witli- 
«Dt hla owa labour. He ezcludes no style, he prohi- 
Uts no subject ; only let bim' ^t writes to the Idler 
temenaber, that fais lettert must not be long ; no worda 
are to be u^nandered in dedarations at esteem, or con- 
ftsaiona of mabiiity ; conscioua dulnesa has littie rîgbt 
to be proliz, and pnuae ia not to weloome to the Imer 
M qiuct, 
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Hany poattiona are often on tfae tonctie, and uldom ïa 
tfae.ntind; there are naany tmtlu which every humui 
beins acknowledges «nd forget». It is genenlly known, 
' tliat ne who expecU rauch witi be t^tea digapçtmud ; 
Tet disappointmeiit seldom cures us of expectatîon, or 
ou any other effect dum tb4t of prodncîng a moral aen- 
tence or peevûli exclmnation. He that embarki in tbe 
Toyaga of lîfe, will always wûh to advan& rather hj 
tbe impulse of the wind Uun tbe tirokw of tbe oaT; 
aod many tbuitdn' in the pawafe, while tbey lie wait- 
ing for tbe gale that ia to waft Uiem ta tbnr wish. 

It wiU naturally be iu^pécted that tfae Idler haa late- 
ly Bufered sotne otaaiqiointiiten^ and tbat he doea not 
talk thua gravely ibr nothing. No man ta required to 
betray faia own secrets, I will, howerer, conteai, that 
I bave now been a wriler almoat a week, and bave not 
yet beard a single word of pniae, bot teoeived one hint 
ftma any correspondent. 

Wbenoe thts ne^^innoe proceeda I am aot aUe to 
diaooTW. Many of my ' predacOTsota bave tfaouf^ 
themadrea obli^ed to retunt their ac^owledc^^v^ta 
in the second paper, fbr the kind receptioQ of the Srst; 
and, in a abort Urne, apologiea hâve become neoesaaiy 
to those ingenious gentlemen and ladtes, whose per^ 
iiorniancea, tbough in tbe higbett d^ree el^aat Wld 
Icamed, bave been unavoidauy delayed. 

Whot then will be tbougfat of me^ who, haTÎng 
enierienced no kindneas, hâve no dianks ta retum; 
wnom no gentleman op Udy bas yet enabled to give 
any cause of discontent, and who bave therefore na 
opportutiity of abowîng how akilfully I can paôfy 
reaentment, exténuate négligence, oT palliate rejectkn? 

I hâve long known tbat splendour of reputatiim ïa 
not to be counted among tbe neceaiaries (U* life, aad 
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tfierefare ataji not much rmûné if prÛÊé be withheld 
till it is bettâr deserved. Bat surely I may be allowed 
to complftin, that, in a nation of ituthors, not one haa 
thoagfat me worthy of notice after so fâir an invitation. 

At the tîme when the rage of writing bas aeised the 
(dd and yonng, «hen the cook- warbtea her lyricka in 
the kitchen, and the dinuhec vociferatea his heroicks 
m tbe bam ; wbcn our trader* deal eut knowledgc in 
bolky' volâmes, and our girls for«ake their gamplers to 
teadikÏBgdoms'insdani; it may seem very unnecessary 
to dnnr any more from tiieir proper occupations, by 
aÊor^ng neir oppOTtunitiee of litra^y ùaae. 

I ahould be indeed unwilling to fijid tkat, for the 
sake of correspooding with the Idier, the imith's iron 
iiad cooled on the anvîl, or tha spinater's diataff stood 
mtemployeJ. I salicit only the contributions of thoae 
vho lîave already devoted thernselves to literature, or, 
withoat any detfrminate intention, w'sndër at lurEe 
tbrough the expanse of Hfe, and we«r out the' day in 
faearin^ at aae place what they utter at another. , 

Of theae, a great part are siready writcrs. One haa 
a fiiend in the counlry upon wbom he exercises hi« 
poirers; whose passions he raiKS and depresses ; whose 
Hoderatanding he perplexes with paradoxes, or strength- 
coa by argument; whoM admiration he courts, whose 
praisee he enjoys; utd who serves him instead of o se- 
nate or a théâtre; as the young soldi^rs in tbe Roman 
camp Içamed the use of their weapons by fendng 
against a post in the place of an enemy. 

Another bas bis pockets (illed with essaya and epï- . 
pvms, which he reads from house to house to sélect 
parties, and which his acquaintances are daily entreat^ 
ing him to withhold no longer from the impatience of 
the publick. 

If among thèse any one ia pereuaded, that, by sucfa 
préludes of composition, he has qualified himself to ap- 
pear in the opcn world, and is yet afraid of those cen- 
nires which they who hâve al^dy written, and thcy 
who cannot write, are equaliy ready to fulminate 
agaînst publick pretehders to famé, he may, by trans- 
mitting nis performances to the Idler, make a cheap 
B 3 



t of U< «bilitiei, and «njojr thg plcamn crf 
•uccMS wbfaont tfae fauard of nuBcarriage. 

Many adrantagea not generalhr Irnown ariae from 
dnamraiodof stedingMt thepnblidc. Tlw- tatiHing 
aathM crf the papBr ù olw^i uie ot^ect of cntical in»- 
Ijgnity. Whaterar >• mean irill be înqtoÉed to bim, 
and wfaatover is nccdlMit be aseiibed to hû ainitaiilH. 
It dôes nbt nudi aller tlie event] dut tfae aatfaor aad 
Us correSpondenta ara equdly nnknowa; fer the aa- 
t&or, whocver be be, ii an individual of whem etay 
readcT bas senne fiied idea, kod wbmn be ii tb a r rf o w 
unwilling to gratify with applaïue; bnt tbe praiaw 
giveti to fais Gorrespondenti are acattered to tfle air, 
none can tell on whom they will lîgbt, akd tberefiwe 
none are nnwilling ta bestow tbein. 
' He tkatis known to contribute to « periodical woric, 
needs no other cautioa tiian .not to tdl what paKicular 
pièces are bis own ; sucb secrecy ii iodeed very diffi- 
cult; Éutîf heaa be maintaîned, it is icarcely to be 
imogined at faow nniU an cspenie he may gmw ood<_ 
siderable. 

A perarni of quslity, by a single paper, may engrosi 
the honour of a volume. Pâme is indeed dealt wtth a 
hand lésa and leaa bounteous through tbe sabordinste 
ranks, ^11 it descends to tbe pro&aeed antbor, wbo will 
fînd it very difficult ta get mo^e than be deaervés ; bot 
every man who doet not want it, or wbo needs not va- 
ine it, may bave libéral allow^noes ; and, for five letten 
in the year sent to the Idler, of wfaidi perfaapa only two 
are prînted, will be promoted to the nrat rank of wri- 
ters by those wbo are weai7 pf the présent raoe of wita, 
and wish to sink them into obscurity brfore the lustre 
of a nune not yet known enon^ to m deteited. 
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It faai iaag bem the eDin{d«înt of tbon irho flnquoit 
tbe t]M«tr», thai «11 the dranutick art ha» been long 
^lauited, sad that tbe viciuitudes of fortune, and ac- 
cidents of life, hatc been ahown in every possible cmn- 
binatioD, tîU Ûie firat scène infarms us of the laM, and 
t&e plaj no soMtn opena tban even audibv knowt how 
it will conctude. When a cooBmracjr ia forioed îd a 
tngcdf , we gneaa bj whoni it will be detected ; wh«D 
ji letter i» dropt in a coniedy, we can tell by whom it 
will be found. Nodiing is pow left for the poet bat 
diaracter and sentiment, whieh are to make tbeir waf 
. a« thej can, witbout the «oft anxîety of suspense, or Uk 
enlivening agitation of surprise. 

A n^w papÇ' lies nnder the same disadvantages as a 
new plaj. Tbcre is danger lest it be new without no- 
ret^. My ewlier predeceeiors ha3 thdr choice «rf vices 
and ftdiies, and aelected such as were mctat likelr to 
nûsenmrtaient or attract attention; tlieyhadthe viiole 
field of li£e before them, untradden and unusrveyed ; 
cbazMten of every kjnd shot up in their way, and thoae 
of tbe most luxuriant growtfa, or most conspicuous o». 
looni, yrtn nataraJlj cropt by the first sickle. They 
tfaat fidlow are fiirced to peep intth neglected cotnen, 
to note the casual Tarieties of the some speciei, and to 
reconmend themaelves by minute industry, and dis- 
tinctions too subtle fnr-common eyes. 

Sometimes it may happen, that the haste or négligence 
of the firat înqBÏrers has left enough behind to reward 
BBotfaer «eart^ ; sometimes new ol^ects start up under 
the eye, and he that is looking for one kind of matter 
û amjHy gratified by the di«cavery of another. But 
■till it mnst be allowed, that, as more is taken, less can 
temain ; and every truth brought newly to lîgfat im- 
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porerishes the mine from which luccee^ng intellects 
are to <Ug theîr treasurea. 

Many philosophers ima^ne, tlut the éléments them- 
■dves may be m time exhausted; that the sun, hy 
RhÎDÎDg long, will eSu»e ail its lifflit ; and that, hy the 
continuai waete of squeous particles, the whole earth 
WÎ11 at laat become a sandy désert. 

I would not adviee my readers to disturb themaelves 
by GontriYÎng how they ahall livc withont light and 
water. For the <layt of universal thîrat and perpetoal 
darkneas are at a great distance. Thé océan and the 
Bun will last our time, «nd we may leave poaterity to 
shift for themselvea. 

But if the stores of nature are limited, much more 
narrow bounds niust be set to the modes of life ; and 
maokind may want a moral or amusing paper, many 

Çiars before th^ ihqll be deprived of dnnk or daylight. 
hïs want, which to the busy and the inventive may 
■eem easily remediable by some substitute or other, the 
whole race of Idlers will feel with ail the sensilnlîty 
that such torpid animais can suffer. 

When I consider the innumerable multitudes that, 
having no motive of désire, ot détermination of will, 
lie treezing in perpétuai inactivity, tin sorae estem^ 
impulse puts them in motion ; who awake in the mom- 
îng vacant of thought, wï^ minds gsping for the inteU 
lectual food which some kind essayist haa been scchb- 
tomed to Bupply; I sm moved by the commisération 
with which ail human beings ought to behold the dis- 
tresses of each other, to try some expédients for theîr 
relief, and to inquire by what methods the listless may 
be actuated, and the empty be replenishcd. 

There are aaid to be pleasures in madness knewn on- 
ly to madmen. There are certainly miaeriea in îdleness 
which the Idler only can conceive. Thèse miseries I 
hâve often iett and often bewoiled. I know by expé- 
rience, how welcome is every avocation tbat summons 
the thoughts to a new image ; and how much languor 
and lassitude are rèlieved by that offidoiuness which 
offers a momentary amusement to him who b unable tD 
fiod it for bimself. 
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It is natnnlly inâifferent to thù nce ofmtn what 
cntertûiunent ^ey receîve, lo they are but eotertuned. 
They catch, with equal eagemesa, at a moral lecture, or 
thememoirsofarobber; a prédiction oftheappearaiics 
of acaine^ortbecalculation ofthe chance* ofalottery. 

They might, therefore, easily be pleased, if they ctmi 
snlted only their own mitida ; but those who HiU not 
take the trouble to think for themsclvea, bave alwayi 
tain«bod^ diat tfainks for th«n ; «nd the difficulté Ir 
writinc u ta pleaae tboae from wbom others leam to be 

Mudi miachief ia àone ïn the world with veiy little 
intereat or design. He that smuidca the charactei^ t^m 
criti^, and justifiée fais daim by perpétuai ceoaure, î- 
maginea that be il hurting none but the author, and him 
be ocMiaidera aa a peatilent animal, wbom erery other btf- 
ing bat a right to persécute: little does he thitik h^w 
main' huinleM Taea he involvei in hia own guilt, by 
teacbing tfaem ta be noxiom without malignîty, aoid to 
npeat ottjectîoDa whkh diey do not understand; or 
how mooy honeat minda he debare from pleaaure, by 
êtdtîng an artificial batidiouaness, and makiog tl)«m 
tab wiae to coacur with their own aernations. He who 
ia taugfat by a critick to dis}ike that wbich pleaaed him 
ïn bia natoral atate, bas the aune reaaon to complain of 
hia inatnictor, aa the madnuin ta rail at his doctor, who, 
»ben be thought hùotetf inaater of Peru, phyaitilud tùm 
to poverty. 

Jf toen wîll itraggla againat Uieir own adrantag», 
dviy we oot to mpect that the Idler will take mwâi 
puna upon tbam i ht hat himtvlf to pleaae ai well aa 
tfaem, ud baa lo^ Isaroed, or endeavoured to leam, 
not to iDak« ib» 
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Charitt, or tenderness for the poor, which is now juat- 
ly considered, hy & great part of niankind, aa insépara- 
ble from piety, and in which almoet oll the goodnesa of 
the présent âge eonsists, ia, 1 think, knoirn onïy to 
those who enjoy, either immedistely or by tranamiuion, 
the lîght of révélation. 

Those ancient nations who ha?e given os the ynaat 
modeU of goverament, and iJie br^itest exaniplea of 
patriotism, whoae institutions hiave been transcribed by 
ôll «ucceeding législatures, and whose history îs studied 
by every candidate for polltical or militar^ réputation, 
bave yet left behind them no mention of olms-houaea 
or hoapitals, of places where âge inigbt repose, or ûck- 
ness be relieved. 

The Itoman emperors, indeed, gave larj^ donativet 
to the citiaens and «oldieFS, but thèse disUi 



idways reckaned rather popular thon virtuoiu ; nothing 
more was intended than an ostentation of liberolity, nor 
waa any reconapence eicpectej but lufirages and acel*< 



Tbeir beneficence -was merely oocasiona]: he that 
feased te need the fiivour of the people, ceased likewise 
to court it ; and, therefore, no mon thought it eiUier n&- 
Cessary or wlse to make uiy standing provision for the 
neèdy, to look forwards to the wantsm posterity, or to 
secure successions of charity for succeasiona of distresa. 

Compoaaion is by some reaaoners, on whom the name 
of philosophers bas been too eaiily conferred, resolved 
înto on aflecUon mereiy selfish, an involuntary percep- 
tion of pain at the involuntary sight of a being lixe our> 
telves lânguîshing In misery. But this sensation, if ever 
it be felt at ail frosa the brute instinct of uninstructed 
nature, will only produce eSécts desultory and transient'; 
it will never settle into a prindple of action, or eztesd 






tyeti 



e dévotion of lîfe or fbrtune to the tuccooir of the ' 
foot is m bdght of viitiie, to vhkh humaniqr has never 
rùeD by its own power. The Qharit]' of the Mahomet 
tans ÎB a precept whid) tfaeîr teacber evidently trans* 
planted mm tfae doctrinei of ChrietiaDity ; and the car» 
vith which «ome of the Oriental secti attend, aa û said, 
ta the neceasitiee of the diaeased and indigent, may be 
■dded to the other arguments wfaicb prove Zoroaster to 
bave borroiired his institutions from ue law of Moses, . 

The présent âge, tbough not likel^ to shine hereafter 
amon^ the mott splendid periods of nîstoty, bas yet gU 
«en exatnplea of chazity woicfa inay be veir praperly re> 
commended to imitatioQ. The equal dîstributioa oi 
weslth, wbich long commerce has produced, does not 
enable >ny single hand to raise édifices of piety like for- 
tified cities, to appropriate manors to religious uses, or 
deal out such loi^ aod Isatiog benefic^nce as was scat- 
tered over the land in ancient ttmes by those who poa* 
sessed Gounties or j^ovinces. But no sooner îs a new 
tpeàea of miseiy brought to view, and « design of re- 
Lering it profewed, thau every hand is open to contri- 
bate something, erery tongue is bueied u\ solicitatÎMi, 
and every art of pleosure is employed for a titne in the 
ioterest of virtue. 

The most apparent and pressing miseries incident te 
mon, bave noir thdr peculiar bouses of réception and 
reli^; and there are &w among us, raiaed however lit- 
tie above the danger of poverty, who may not jUBtlf 
daim, what îs -implcwed by the Mahometana in their 
most ardent bénédictions, the prayers of the poor. 

Among those actîmis which the mînd can most se> 
cnrdly review «ith unabated pleasure, is that of having 
Gontnbuted to an faospital for the sick, Of some kinds 
c^ charity the conséquences are dubious ; sotne evils 
which béneficence bas been busy to remedy, are not 
certainly knowii to be ïery grievous to the suSerer, ot 
detrimental to the community; but no man can ques- 
tion wbether wounds and sicKneBS are not rcally pain- 
ful, whether it be not worthy of a g(>od man's care to 
Kttore. those to ease and userolnesa, from whose kbour 
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infimti and women eiqiect ^eir bread, Moà wbo, bjr a 
catual huit or litigering diKa«e, lie pining ïii want aad 
UisuÏBhiburtfaenHnne to other« snd weary of theinBelve& 
' Yet as the hospiuls of the présent time subsist onl^ 
br gîfta beetowed ut pleaiure, wîthoat wy aolid fUnd 
(rf support, there is danger lest the blase of charity, 
whicQ now burn» -wïtli so mucli beat and qiIendoBr, 
■bonld die avay for want of Isatîne iuel ; Int fashion 
(hould Buddenly withdraw her imiTe, and inconstancj 
tranafer the publick attention to «omething which may 
appear more eligitile, becanae it will be ne«r. 

Whatever is left in the handa of chance rauat be aob- 
je«t to vicissitude; and when any estabUthnoent is found 
to be uwful, it ought to be the next caie to nuke it 
permanent. 

^ But man ia a tnuisitOTf beïng, and his dedcnic muflt 
partake of the imperfectiona of their author. To confer 
duratîon ta not alwaya in our power. We miut snatdi 
tiie présent moment, aad employ it well, withont too 
ntucn snlicitude for the fiiture, and content onrselTea 
with reflecting that our part ia performed. He that 
waits for an o[H>ortunity to do much at once, m^ 
breathe out hia life in idle wiihei, and regret, in die laât 
bour, hia uielcBs intentions and bairen àeaL 

Tbe most active promotera of the présent acbemea of ' 
charity cannot be ueared ftom some instancea of niM- 
conduct, vrhich may awaken contempt or cnisure, and 
faasten Uiat negkct which is likely to come too «oon of 
itaelf. Tbe open compétitions between différent boi- 
tât*, and the animoeity with which their patrons oppose 
one another, may préjudice weak miods againit tbon 
ail. For it will not be evsily believed, dut any man 
can, for good reasons, wish to ezdudé another iram 
doinggood. Tfaespiritofcharitycancnly'beGontiniud 
by a reconciliation of thèse ridicuktuefeuds; andthero- 
' foie, instead of conténtione wbo «bail be the only b»* 
nefactors to the needy, let dwre be no otber wUOffgk 
than who shall bc the firat 
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Odb miKtary operùtions are at laat begun ; our troops 
are marching in al) the potnp of war, and a camp î> 
maAed out on the Isie of ^^^ht; the heart of eveiy 
En^shman now swells wîtb confidence, though some- 
vhst softened by generous compassion for the conster- 
nation and dUtresBea of our enemîes. 

This formidable armament and splendid march pro- 
duce différent effccts upon différent minds, according 
to the boundless dïversitiea of temper, occupation, and 
liidHts of thoughL 

Mariy a tender maiden considéra her lover aa already 
loBt, because he cannot reacb the camp but by crossing 
the sea; men of a more political understanding are 
persuaded that we sh^ now eee, in a few daye, the 
atnbassadorê of France supplicatîng for pity. Some 
are hoping for a bloody battle, because a bloody battle 
InakeB a vendible narrative ; some are composing songé 
of vîctory; sôme planning arches of triumph; and 
some axe mixing fireworks for the célébration of a peace. 

Of ail extensîve and complicated objecta, dînèrent 
[»rtg are selected bv différent e;yes ; and minds are va- 
riously affected as they varv their attention. The care 
of the publick îs nOw fixed upon our soldiera, who are 
leaving their native country to wander, none can tell 
how long, in the pathless déserta of the Isle of Wight. 
The tender eigh for their aùfferinga, and the gay drink 
to their Buccess. I, who look, orbelievemyscTf tolook, 
with more philosophie eyea on human affaira, must con- 
fesa, that I 8a« the troops march with httle émotion; 
my thoughts were fixed upon other aeenes ; and the tear 
stole into ray eyes, not for thoae who were goîng away, 
but forthose who weie le(t behind. ' 
Vol. V. - C 
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We hâve no rouan to doubt but our tmapa friQ mv 
ceed witb proper caution ; there are men «mong tnem 
wbo can take CaFe of theniselves. But how sKalI the 
ladiea pndure «ithout them? By what arts can they, 
yrba hâve long had no joy bat nom the civilîtieB of • 
aoldier, now amose their nours, and. mUc* their »^a- 
ration? 

Of ûStf thonùnd men, now deatîned to diSèrent 
stations, if we allow each to hâve been occasion&Uy ne- 
ceggary only to four women, a short computation w3Cl 
infonn us, that two hundred tfaousand ladies are left to 
languish in distreis ; two hundred thou&and ladiee, y/ba 
must run to sales and auctiong without an attendant ; sit 
at the ptay, without a eritick ta direct their opinion; 
buy their fans by their own judgment; dispose shells 
by their own invention; wafk in tbe mail without^ 
gallant; go to the garden s without a protector; anct 
sbuffle cards with vain impatience, for want ofa fourth 
to comntete the par^. 

Of thèse ladies, some, I hope, bave lap-dogs, and 
Bome monkeya ; but they are unsatisfactorv conipani- 
ons. Many nseful offices are performed by men of 
scorlet, to which neither dog nor monkey bas adéquate 
abilîtiea. A pairot, indeed, is as fine as a colonel, and, 
if he has been mach useâ to good company, is not 
whoUy without conversation ; but a parrot, atter ail, Î9 
a poor little créature, and bas neither swoni nor 
shouMer-knot, can neither dance nor play at cards. 

Since the soldiers must obey the caH of their duty, 
and go to that side of the kingdom whith faces France, 
I know not why the ladies, who cannot live without 
them, should not follow them. The préjudices and 

S ride of man bave long presuined the sword and spin- 
le made for différent hands, and denied the uther sex 
to partake the grandeur of military gloi^ This no- 
tion tnay be consistently enough received in France, 
where the salick law excludes females from the throne ■ 
but we, who allow them to.be aovereigns, may surely 
suppose them capable to be soldiers. 

It were to be wisbed that some inan, whose expéri- 
ence and autboritymightenforce regard, would propose 
that our encaœpmeiits for the présent year should com- 
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prise an eqoal number oF men and women, who shoold 
march knd 6ght m mîngled bodiea. If proper colonels 
were once ftppointed, snd the drums ordered to b«nt 
for Pemale Tolunteers, our régiments would soon be 
filled without tlie reproach or cruelty of an impreas. 

Of thèse heroines, some might serre on foot, under 
the dénomination of tbe Female Buffs, and some on 
faorseback, vith the title of Lady Husaara. 

Wbat Directions can be made ta this acheme I bave 
endeavoured maturely to consider ; and cannot find th^t 
» modem soldier bas any dutîes, except that of obédi- 
ence, wbich a lady cannot perform. If the hair bas lost 
îts powdn', a lad; has a pinF; if a coat be spotted, a 1a- 
dy has a brush. Strengtb is of lees importance since 
fire-arma bave been used ; blows of the hand are now 
seldom exchanged ; and what is there to be done in the 
charee or die retrest beyoud the powera ef a sprightly 
vaiaeai 

Oor masculine sqnadrons wîll not suppose themselves 
disgraced by their auxiliaries, till they hâve done some- 
-thing which women could not bave done. The troops 
of Braddoc^ never saw thetr enemies, and perhaps were 
defbated by women. If our American gênerai had 
lieaded ao artny of eirls, be might sdl] hâve built a fort 
and taken it HadMinordia been defended bj a fe- 
male gturison, it mirht hâve been surrendered, as it 
WBS, witiiout a breach; and I cannot but think, that 
seven tbousand women might hâve ventured to look at 
îtochfort, Bftdt a village, rob a vineyard, and retum in 
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Tbe Udy who had uddertaken to ride on one horse a 

0Umtmà fflilfS in s thoiuand houn, bas coropleted faer 

C 8 
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joum^ in little more than two-thirds of the time stï- 
pulated, and t^as conducted thiougb the laet mile with 
triumphal hoDoura. Acclamation ahouted before her^ 
and atl the flovera of the spring were scattered in her 

WBJ, 

Ère^ heart ought to rejoice when truc merït is di»- 
tinguïahed with publick notice. I am &t from wishiog 
eitner to the amazon or her horse any diminution oP 
happînesa or famé, and cannot but lâinent that they^ 
were not more amply and suitably rewarded. 

There was once a time when wreaths of baya oroak 
were coneidered as recompeniea equal to the moat wea- 
riBome labours and terrifie dmgera. and when the miae- 
riea of Ions marchea and stonny seu were at once dri- 
ven from the reotembrance by the fragrance of a ga^laod. 

If thia héroïne bad been bom in *nâeat times, ahe 
might perhaps hâve been delighted with the aimpUcity 
of sncient gratitude; or if any thine was wanting ta 
iuU eatis&ction, she might hâve suppTied the defidency 
with the hope of deificaUon, and anticipated the altars 
that would be raised, and the vowb that wouJd be made, 
by future candidatea for equeatrian glory, to the patro- 
neis of the race and the gâddeaa of the Btable. 

But fate reserved h«i for a more enlîghtened i^, 
which has diacovered leftves and flowers to be txa^uta. 
ty thinga ; which couaidera profit aa the end of honour; 
«nd ratea the event of every undertaking only by the 
noney that ia gained or loat. In thèse days, to atrew 
the road with <&iBÎeB or lilies, is to niock merit, and de- 
lude hope. The toyman wîÛ not give his jewela, nor 
the mercer measure out hia silka, for regetable coin. 
A primrose, though pîcked up under tfae feet of the 
most renowned couraer, will neither be received as a 
atoke at cards, nor procure s seat at an opéra, nor huv 
candies for a rout, nor lace for » liv"-?- Aud though 
tbere are many vinuosoa whose sole ambition is to pos- 
sets something which can be found in no other hand, 
yet Kome are more accuetomed to etore tfaeir cabinets 
by theft than purchase ; and none of them would either 
steal or buy one of the flowers of gratulation tilt h« 
knowi ttwt »U tbe reit aie totaUy destfo^ ed, 
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Little therofore did it avait this wonderfnl lady to be 
ntâred, however joyfuUy, wilh such obsolète and bar- 
KD ceremomea of praise. Had tbe -waj been covered 
widi gaineaa, though but for the tenth part of the last 
mfle, afae would bave coDsidered her skil) and diligence 
a» not wholljr loat ; and misfat bave rejoiced in the 
ipeed and persévérance which had left her such Buper- 
miity of time, that she could at leisure ^ther her re- 
ward without the danger ofAtaUnta's miacarriage. 

So much ground could not, indeed, bave been paved 
«ith gold but at a large expense, and we are at preeent 
engaged in a. war which demanda and enforces irugalî- 
ty. Bat common rulea are nlade only for common life, 
uid some déviation from gênerai poucy tnay be allow- 
ed in &your of a lady that rode a tbousana mUes in a 
tfiDusand houra. 

Since the apîrit af antiquity so mnch prevails amongst 
Bs, that even on this great occasion we nave g^ven flow- 
ers instead of nioney, let ua at leâst complète our imita- 
tion of the sndents, and endeavour to transmit to pos- 
(erity the memory of that virtue which we conaider os 
superioar to pecuniary recompenae. Let an equestrian 
statue of thîa faeroine be erected, neiu* the stsrtîng-poat 
on the heath of Newniarket, to fill kindred soula with 
anulation, and tel! the grand-dauffhtera of our grand- 
daughters what an Englîsh maiden haa once performed. 

Ai event«, however illustrious, are aoon obscured if 
they are intniated to tradition, I think itneceajary that 
tbe pedeatal sbould be inacribed with a concise account 
«^thia great performance. The composition of this nar- 
ntive.ought not to be committed raahly to improper 
hinda. If the rhetoricians of Newmarket, who may be 
nipposed tikely to couceive in ita full atrength the dig- 
nity of the subject, ahould undertake to exprès* it, there 
ia danger lest diey admit some phrases which, though 
well understood at preaent, may be ambiguoua in an&- 
ther century. If poaterity should read on a public 
monument, that tM lady carried hier korse a Ihousand 
Klet tn a Ihoumnd hovr», they may think that the sts- 
tae and inscription are at variance, becauae one wiU re- 
present tfae horae as carrying bis liuly, and the other tell 
dtat Ae lady carried her horse. 
C 3 
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Some doubta likewûe may be nîsed I^ speculatists, 
and some controversies be agîtated among historUns, 
conceming the motive as well aa the manner of the ac- 
tion. As it will be known that thîs wonder was per- 
formed in a time of war, apme will suppose that the la- 
dy was frigbted by invadèrs, and fled to préserve her 
life or her chastity ; others will conjecture, that sfae was 
^UB honoured for gome intelligence carried of the ene- 
niVs designs: some will think that sbe Iwaught newa 
of a victory; others, that sbe was commissioned ta tell 
of a conspiracy ; and some will congratulate tbemselves 
on their acuter pénétration, and find, that ail thèse no- 
tions of patriotism and publick spirit are improbable 
and chimerical ; they will confidently teil, that ahe on- 
ly ran away frora ber guardians, and thst the true can- 
ses of her speed were fear and love. 

JLet it therefbre be carefully mentioned, that by this 
performance f^ fl>o»Aernuig«r,- and, lest this should, 
by any change of manners, aeem an inadéquate or in- 
credible incitement, let it be added, that at this tim« 
the original motives of human actions had lost their in- 
fluence ; that the love of praise was extinct ; the fèar of 
m&my was becomè ridiculous ; and the only wiab of 
an Englishman was, lo tvin his mager. 
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One of the principal amusements of the Idler is to read 
the Works of those minute historians, the writers of 
news, who, though coiitemptuously overlooked by the 
composera of bulky volumes, are yet necessary in a na- 
tion where much weaith produces much teisure, and 
oue part of the pécule lias nothing to do but to observe 
the lives and fortunes of the other. 

To us, who are regaled every moming and evening 
wîlh intelligence, and are suppUed from day to day with 



■naterials far converaadon, it û difficult to concetre how 
moD can subsist without & newa-paper, or to what enter* 
tùnment campantes can aasemble, in thoae yriâe rej^na 
of tbe eorth that bave neither Chronicles nor Magazines, 
nàther Gazettes .nor Advertisers, neither Joiimals nor 
Erening- Posta. 

There are never great numbers in any nation, whoae 
reason or invention can find employment for their 
longues, who cait raiae a pleasing oîscourae ftom theît 
own stock of sentimentâ and images; and thoae few 
wbo hare qualiiîecl themselvea by spéculation for gêne- 
rai disquisitionH, are soonleftwiUiout an audience. The 
common talk of inen must relate to facts in whîch tbe 
lAlkers hâve, or think they hâve, an întereat; and, 
vhere euch facts canoot be known, the pleaaures of So- 
ciety wiU be merely sensual. Thus the natives of the 
Mahometan empirea, who approach most nearly to Eu- 
ropean civility, hâve no higher pleasure at their convi- 
vial assemblies than to hear a piper, or gaze upon a 
tumbler; and no company can keep together longer 
than they sue dîverted by sounda or shows. 
. Ali foreigners remark, that the-knowledge of the com- 
inoDpeople of England isgreater than that ofany other 
vulgar. Xhia auperiority we uiidoubtediy owe to the 
TÎvuletâ of intelligence which are continually trîcklîne 
innong us, which every one may catch, and of whicn 
every one partakes. 
Thïa universal di( 
wbolly without its inconvenîences ; it certaînly alla, tiie 
nation wïth auperiicial disputants ; enables tbose to talk 
vho were bom to work; and aRbrds information suffi- 
dent to eUte vanity, and BtifTen obstinacy, but too little 
to enlarse the mind into complète skill for full com- 
pnheD«Çn. 

Wbatever is fourni to gratîfy the publick, will be mul- 
tiplied by the émulation of venders beyond necessity or 
use. This plenty, indeed, produces cheapness, but 
(Jieapnesa always ends in négligence and dépravation. 
Tlie compilation of news-papers îa often committed 
to narrow and mercenary mmas,,not qualified for the 
task of delightipg or inatructingj who are content to 
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fill thetr paper, with whatever matter, without indnstiy 
to zather or discemment to selecL 

Thus journals are daily multlplied wîthout increose 
of knowledge. The taie of the raorning paper is told 
again in the evening, and the narradvea of the evcnîng' 
are bought again in the morning. Thèse répétitions, 
indecd, waste time, but they do not shorten it. The 
roost eager peruser of newa ia tired before he bas com- 
pletedbia labour; and many a man, who entera the cof- 
fêe-houBe in hia nieht-gown and alippen, is called a- 
way to hia ahop, or nia dinner, before ne bas wdU. con- 
sidered the atate of Europe. 

It is discovered by Reaumur, that spidera might make 
stlk, if thev could be persuaded to live in peace toge^ 
ther. The writera of newa, if they cou}d be confedera- 
ted, might give more pleasure to the publick. The 
momine and evening authors might divide an event be- 
tween Uiem ; a single action, and that not of much im- 
portance, njîgbt be graduai!^ discovered, so aa to vary 
a vhole week with joy, anxiety, and conjecture. 

We know that a French sbip of war wae latelr taken 
l^ a ship of England ; but thig event was siiflered to 
burst upon us ail at once, and then what wc knew alrea- 
dy was echoed from day to day, and from week to week. 

Let us auppoae thèse spiders of lîterature to spin to- 
gether, and inquire to what an extensive web sucti ano- 
tn^ event might be regularly drawn, and bow sis morn- 
ing and six evening writera raîght agrée to retail theîr 
articles. 

On Monday Morning the captain of a ahip might 
arrive, who left the Friseur of France, and tbe Bull-dc^, 
captain Grim, in sight of one another, so that an en- 
gagement seemed unavoidable. 

Monday Evening. A sound of cannon was heard off 
Cape Finiaterre, aupposed to be those of thç Bulî-dog 
and Friseur. 

Tuesday Momîng. It waa tbis morning reported that 
the Boll-dog engaged the Fjiseur, yard-arm and yard- 
arm, three glasses and a half, but was obliged to aheer 
ofT for want of powder. It is hoped that inquiry will 
be made into thts aâàir in a proper place. 
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Tueadsy Evening. The &ccount of the engagement 
between toe Biill-i£^ tmd Friseur was prématuré. 

Wednesday Monung. Aacfther express is arrived, 
which brÎDgs news, that the Friseur nad loat ail her 
masts, dod three hundred of her msn, in the late en- 
gagement ; and that captain Grim is come into harbour 
moch shattered. 

Wednesdar Ëvenîng. We heor that the bravQ cap- 
tNn Grim, lûving expended his powder, proposed to 
enter the Friseur sword in hand; but that his lieute- 
nant, the nepfaew of a certain noblenuui, remonstrated 
agmnst ït. 

Thursday Moming. We wait impatiently for a fuU 
account of ttw late ongagement between the BuU-dog 
lUd briseur. 

Thursday Evenin^. It ia said the order of the Batb 
«iU be sent ta captain Grini. 

Friday Moming. A certain lord of the admiraltyhas 
been beûd to say of a certain captain, that if he had done 
hia duty, a certain French afaip mîght hâve been taken. 
It waa oot thus that ment was rewarded in the dajt of 
CromwelL 

Fridav Evening, There is certain information at the 
Admirafty, that the Friseur ïs taken, aller a résistance 
of twa haurs. 

Saturday Moniing, A letter ttom one of the Guq- 
ners of the Bull-dog mentions the toking of the Friseur, 
and attributes their auccets wholly ta the bravery and 
résolution of captain Grim, wbo never owed any of his 
advaacemeat to borough'jobbers, fit any other comipf 
ta» oC the people. 

Saturday Evening. Captain Grim arrived at the Ad^ 
miralty, with an account that be engaged the Friseur, 
a ihip of equal force with his own, oS Cape Finisterre, 
and took her after an obsdnate résistance, having kill- 
ed one hundred and fifty of tbe French, with tbç l<m 
of ninrty-five of biï owo tnen. 
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In the time of publiclc danger, it is every man'e duty ta 
withdraw hts thouglits in some measure mim his privaM 
interest, and emplov part of his time for the gênerai wel- 
fare. National conduct ought to be the resultof national 
wisdom; a plan formedbymstuie considération anddi'> 
ligent selecâon out of ail the scheines whicti ma^ ht, of- 
fered, and ail the information whïch can be procured. 

In a battle, everv man ahould fight as if he was th« 
single champion; m préparations for war, every maa 
should think as if the laat event depended on hia coun-. 
Bel. None can tell what discoveries are within his reach, 
or how much he may contribute to the publick sofety. 

FuUof thèse considérations, I hâve carefully reviewed 
the process of the war, and find, what every other njan 
haa found, that we hâve hitherto added nothing ta our 
military réputation ; that at one time we bave been beat- 
en by enemies whom we did not see, and at another hâve 
avoided the sight of enemica lest we should be beaben. 

Whetlier our troops are defective in discipline or in 
courage, is not very useful to inquire; they evidentlv 
want something necessary to success ; and he that Bfaall 
flupplythat want, will deserve well of bis country. 

To team of an enemj/ bas always been accounted po« 
titick and honourable ; and therefore I hope it will raise 
no préjudices against myproject, to confeas that I bor* 
rowed it from a Frenchman, 

When die Isle of Rhodee waa, many centuries ago, in 
the hands of that military order now called the Knigl^ts 
of Malta, it was ravaged by a dragon, who inhabited a 
den under a rock, from which he issued fbrth when he 
was hungiy or wanton, and witbout fear or mercy de^ 
Toured men and beasts as they came in his w^. Man^ 
coundla were beld, and many devices o&èred, for hu 
destruction; but, as hia back was armed with impene. 
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tr^le scalM, nooe woald venture to attaok him. At lut 
Dudon, a French koij^ht, imdertook the delÎTerauce of 
the island. From lome place ofsecurîtyhe tooka vîew 
of tbe dragon, or, a« a modem soldier trôuld uy, r€- 
connoiired bim, and observed that hia belly was naked 
snd vulnérable. He tfaen returned home to moke hÎB 
arrangemenU; and, by a very exact imitation of nature, 
made a dragon of pasteboard, in the belly of which he 
put beef and mutton, and accustomed two sturdy ma»- 
tifis to feed ttienuelvea by tearing their way to the con- 
cealed flesh. When hia dogs were well prsctiaed in this 
methed of plunder, he marched out with them at hia 
heele, and snowed Ûiem the dragon ; they rushed uptm 
faim in quest of their dinner; Dudon battered hig icaH, 
while they lacerated Bis belly ; and neither bis sting; 
nor dawB were able to défend him. 

Something like this might be practÎBed in our présent 
State. Let a fortî£catioD be raised on Salisbury-Plain, 
lesembling Srest, or Toulon, or Paris itself, with «11 
ihe uBual préparations for defence : let the inclosure be 
GUed with beef and aie : let the soldiers, from some 
proper eminence, see shirts waving upon linea, and 
hère and there a plump landlady burrying about with 
pots in their banda. When they are sufficiently anima- 
ted to advance, lead them in exact order, with £fe and 
drum, to that side whence the wind blowa, till they 
Gome within the ecent of roast méat and tobacco. 
Contrive that they may a^proach the place fasting a- 
boHt an hour after diniier-time, assure tnem that there 
is no danger, and command an attack. 

Jf nobody wîthln eîther mo\e» er apeaks, it is not 
uniikely that they may carry the place by storm ; but 
if 4 panick should seiie them, it will be proper to defer 
tbe enteiprise to a more hungry bour. When they bave 
mtered, let them fîll their beilies and retum to the camp. 

On the next day let the aame place be ahown them 
again, but with eome additions of strength or terreur. 
I cannot prétend to inform our gênerais through what 
gradations of danger they should train their men to 
fortitude. They best know what the soldiers and wbat 
tiiemselvea can bear. It will be proper that the war 
sbould every day vary its appearance. Soraetimes, ai 
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they ïooant the nmpart, a ctxJt may tlirow &t upon 
the fire, to accustom them to a sudden blaze ; and 
sometînies, by the clatter of empty pots, ihey may be 
imiFed to formidable noises. But let it never be fbr- 
gotten, that victory muât repose with a fîiU belly. 

In time ït wiil be proper to bring ouf French prîson- 
era (ï'oni the coa«t, and plaee them upon the walla in 
martial order. At their first appearance their faands 
must be tied, but thèy may be âtlowed to nin. In s 
month they may ffuard tiie place vith flieir hands 
loosed, provided ust on pain of death they be for- 
bidden to Btrike. 

By this me&od our anny wDl soon be brougbt to look 
an eAemy in the face. But it has béen lately obaerved, 
tbat fear ia received by the ear as nell as the eves ; and 
the Indien -war-cry îs represented as too dreadful to be 
endured ; as a Sound tliat wiU force the braVest vétéran 
to drop hia weapoh, and désert hia rank ; that will de»^ 
fth bis ear, ana chill his breast ; that will neither auffèr 
faim to hear orders or to feel shame, or retain any eea- 
aibibt^ but the dread of death/ 

That the Savage clasiouraofnaked barbarians should 
thiis terrify troops discipliued to war, stid ranged in ar- ' 
T)^ with arma in their hands, is surely strange. But 
tbia ia no time to reason. I am of opinioif, Uiat by a 
piroper mixture of asses, bulla, turkeya, geese, and tra- 
gedians, a noiae might be procored equ^y horrid with 
Oie war-cry. When our men hâve been encouraged by 
fréquent victoriea, nothing will reiinain but to qualî^ 
them for extrême danger, by a sudden concert of terri- 
fie vocifération. When lîieyhave endured thia last tri- 
al, let them be led to action, as men who are no longer 
to be frightened ; as men who can bear at once the gri- 
maces of the Gaula, and the howl of the Americans. 
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I ratx rend yaa; thst ïr a farour £ew maàmta oui 
bout of baving ne^vtd âvm nie bcsidm jùUtaM, 
Mj intention in telling you of it is to iirfbrm jroil, tbit 
jm hâve hoA pleaaed and angered me. Nctcf did 
«riter appear bo debightfiil to me as you did when you 
adopted me name o£ the Idler. But wbat a falHog^off 
«a there wheti your fest production w» brought t* 
Eght 1 A natural irrésistible attachment to that favonr» 
able passion, idUng, had kd me to hape for indulgence 
f^ont the Idler, but 1 find him a stratiMr to the titie. 

What raies bas be proposed totally, ta unbrace the 
lUckened nerre ; to ehade tbe heavy eye of inattentînii; 
to give the amooth ièature and the uacontracted mus- 
de; ot procure insensibility to the whote animal com- 
p(«tioni' 

Thèse were some of the pladd blesainga I premised 
ùyielf die enjoyment of, when I committed violence 
^on myself by mustering up ail mj strength to set 
wciut Trading you ; but I am disa^^inted in them ail, 
BBd the stroke of eleven in the momïng ia still aa terri- 
ble to me aS bc£we, and I find putting on my clothea 
Mîll as painful and laborious. Oh £at our climatc 
wonld permit that original nakednets whidi the diricc 
h^pv Indians to this day enjf^ ! How many unsoliËi- 
toos (tours should I basV away, warmed in bed by the 
«m's glorioua beams, could 1, like them, tumblc frooi 
dunce in a moment, when necessîty obliges me to en- 
dure the torment of setting upon my legs! 

But wherefore do I talk to you upon eubjects of tfais 
délicate nature? you who seem ignorant of tbe inex- 
preasible chanris of the elbow-chair, attended with a 
wft stool for th'e élévation of the feet ! Thoa, vacant of 
tiHmghtj do I indulge the lîve-long day. 
Vol. V. D 
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You may deâne bappiness as you plea«e; I embrace 
that opinion which make» it consist in the absvnce oC 
pain. To reRect îs pain ; to stir îs pain : therefore t 
never reâect or stir bnt when I csnnot help it. Per- 
hapa ■j'ou will call my sdietne of Hfe inùaieiKe, and 
therefore think the rdler excused from tdkin^ any no- 
tice of me : but 1 havB alvaye looked upon indolence 
and idlencBS as the same ; and so désire yoa will now ' 
and tfaen, while you profess yourself of our fratemity, 
take Mme notice oftne, andothersin iny eiluation, vbo 
think they hâve a right to your assistance; or relin- 
qui^ the uame. 

You may publiab, bum, or destroy th!(, just as yoi» 
are iii the huraour; it ie ten to one but I forget thpt ï. 
wrote itr before it reaches yoa. i bdieve you nifty find 
s motto {or it in Horace, but I cannât raach bim with- 
out getting ont «f œy chair ; that i» a sulficiant reasoa 
for my not afiixing any. — And being obliged to sit up- 
rigbt to ring the bell for œy servant to convey this to 
the pennv'post, if 1 slip the opportunity of hié beiiif; 
now in the roon), makes me break off abruptly. 

This correspondent, whoever he he, is not to be dis- 
misseâ without soue tokens of regard. There is no 
mark more certain of a genuine Idicr, than uneasinesâ 
without iDolestation, and complaint without a grievance. 
' Y«t my gratitude to the contributor of half a pajier 
shall not wnoUy overpower my siueerity. I must in- 
form hîm, that, with ail his preteneions, he that calls 
for directions to be idle, is yet but in tlie rudiments of 
idieness, and bas attaîned ueither the practicc nor the* 
pry of wasting lîfe. The true nature of i<lleneBs he will 
know in time, by continuîng to he idle. Vii'gil tells us ' 
of an impetuous and rapid being, that acqtiires sirength 
by motion. The Idler acqùires weîght by tying atiU, 

The vit inerliœ, the quaJîty of resisting ail external 
impulse, ishourly increasing; the restless and troubler 
some faculties of attention and distinction, redection on 
the past and solidtude for the future, by a long indul- 
gence of idlenesa, will, like tapers in unelastic air, be 
gradually extinguiahed ; and the offictous lover, the 
vigilant soldier, the busy trader, niay, by a judiciqua 
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composure of kb mînd, sink intn a âtate a[>pr(>aclimj; t» 
that of brute matter ; in which he shnll retaiii tfae cnii- 
■dousness of his own existence, only by an obtuse ]an- 
^or ancl drowsy discontent. 

TbÎ3 Î8 the lowest stage to wliich the favourites of 
ïdleneas can descend ; thèse régions of uadeli;;hte(t 
quiet can be entered by few. Of those tbat are nrepared 
to link down îoto their shade, some are roused into ac- 
tion by avarice or ambition, some aie awakened by the 
Toice of faeae, some allured by the emile of beauty, and 
aumy wïthheld by the importunidea of wanL Of ail 
the enenaies of idieness, want îs the most formidable, 
Fameis aoon found to be a sound, and love a dream; 
Kvanee and ambition ra^y be juitly suspected of privy 
coafedtttuàe» with idleness; for, when they bave for a 
while proteded their votaries, they often deliver them 
vp to end their lives under her dominion. Want always 
«tru^les agftinst Idleneaa, but Want herself is often o- 
Tercome; and every bour shows the careful observer 
those who had rather hve in ease than in plenty. 
• So wide is the région of Idienesg, and so powerful 
bel influence. But she does not imtnediately confer ail 
ber g^ttë. My oairespondent, who seems, with ail his 
crroHTs, wort^of advice, muBtbetold, thatbeiscalling 
tqo haatily for the last effitsiou of total insensibility. 
Whatever he may bave heen taueht by unskilful Idlera 
to belïeve, labour is necessary in bis initiation to idleness. 
He tbst Devra labours may know the pains of idleness, 
font n«t ^e pleasure. The comfort is^ that îf he dévotes 
biniBcJf ta ÎDeensibibty, he will daily lengtben tbe in- 
tmvals of idleness, . and eh(»ten those of I^wur, till at 
last be wiU lie down to rest, and no longer disturb the 
worid <or hii^iself by bustle or conqietitioi]. 
: Thiu I bave endeavoured to give him that informa- 
tion which, p^'bws, sfter ail, be did not want ; for a 
peue Idler onen colis for that which be knows is never 
to be had, and aiks questionjï which he does not désire 
evet U> be ««wprfd. 
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Cmdulitv, or confidence ctf o[ùaion too gréât far tfac 
évidence £rom which o^nnion îs derîred, we find to b« 
a gênerai weaknesa impnted by every lect and party ta 
alTothera, and indeed by every man to eveiy omet maa. 
Of ail kinda of credulitv, the moat obatinate and 
wonderful is that of polkîctu zealota ; of men, vfba he- 
ing numbered, tbe^ Know not bow or why, in aay of 
tbe parties that dinde a state, reavn the use of their 
own eyes and ears, and résolve to believ* nothing that 
doe« not fsvour tfaose whom tbey pn^esa ta follaw. 

The bigot of [^lilosaphy ia seduced by authoritiea 
wbidi he bas not olways opportnnities to examine, î» 
entan^ed in ayatenia by which truth and falaehood«re 
jnextncably coniplîcatM, or undertakea to talk on aab- 
-jects whidi nature did not fomn hira able to comprebend. 

The Cartesian, who déniée that his hor«e ft«b Ûie ■ 
«pur, or that the hare is afraid when the hounds ^^ 
prcMch hn; the disciple of Malbranche, wbo maintain» 
that tbe nun was nMnurt by the bullet, which, aoctwd- 
ing to Tu^ar appréhension, awept away hîs legs; ih» '' 
ftmower (^Berkeley, vho, whiie he sita writing at hU 
table, déclares tbat he bas neithar table, paper, nor fi»- 
gers ; bave ail the hoDour at least of being deceived 1^ 
ftllacies not eaaily detected, and may plead that they 
did not fbrsaice truth, but fbr appearonces whioh they ' 
were not able to dîatïnguisb ftom iL 

But the nian who engagea in a party bas s^dom to 
do with aity tfaing remote or abstruse. Ile présent 



state of thinm is befbre his eyes ; and, if he cannot be 
satisiied without retrospection, yet he seldom extenda 
his views beyond the historlcal évente of tbe last century. 
AU the knowledge that he can want Is withîn his attaîn- 
ment, and most of the arguments which he can hear 
are witbin his capadty. 

Yet so it is thâ an Idler meets every bour of bis life 
with men who hâve diffierent opinions upon every tbûig 
put, présent, and fatarej who deny tbe most notorioiu 
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taxis, contradict the most cogent tiuths, and penUt in 
asserting to-day whatthey aaserted yeaterd^, in défi- 
ance of évidence, and contempt of canfutation. 

Two of my compuiiona, who are grown old in idie- 
ness, are Toia Tempest and Jack Sneaker. Both of 
thon conaîder theinselves as neglected by their parties, 
■nd theréfore intîtled to crédit; for why shoiJd they 
&Toar ingratitude? They are both men of int^ity, 
where no factious intereit is to be promoted; anoboth 
lovera of tnitL, wfaen they are not neated wi(h political 
ddrâte. 

Tom Tempest is a stead^ fiiend to the house of Stuart. 
He can recoont the prodigies that baveappeared in tfa^ 
)ky, and the calamitiee Uiat hâve afflicted the nation 
every year ùora the Révolution ; and is of opinion, 
that, if the exiled family had continued to reigi), there 
wouM faave neithe* been worme in our shïps nor catet- 
[nilars in our trees^ He wooders that the nation was 
■tôt awakened by.the hard frost to a révocation of the 
tnte kîng, and is hourly afraid that the whole island 
wîll be loat ia the »ea. He believes that king William 
boraed Whitehall that he mîghtjBteal the furniture ; and 
that Tillotson died an atheist. OFqueen Anne he speaks 
with moretendcmeas, owns that she meant well, and 
can tell by whoni and why she was" poisoned. In the 
Bucceeding reiOTS ail has been corruption, malice, and 
design. He believea that nothing ill dos ever happened 
&r thèse. f(Hly years by chance or errour; he hol^s that 
the battle of Dettingen waa won bv mistake, and that 
of FoDtenoy lost by contract; that tne Victory was sunk 
by a private order; that Camhill was £red by emisearies 
from the counctl; and the arch of Westminster- ht idgç 
wtts Bo contrived as to stnk on purpose that the nation 
oi^ht be put to charge. He considers the new road to 
Ishngton as an encroachment i^ liberty, and oûena^- 
serts tbat broad niheelg will be the min of England. 

Tom is generally. véhément and noisy, but neverthe- 
less has some secrets which he always communicates in 
a whîsper. Many and many a tiroe has Tom told me, 
in a corner, that our mîseries were almost at an end, 
and that vre sbould eee, in a month, anotber monarch 
on the thnme: the tirae elapees witliout a révolution; 
D3 
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Tom meets me again wltb new, totelligence, tba wbole 
■cfaeme is dow sMtled, and we Bball iee great evenU in 

- anotber manth. 

. Jack Sneaker is a hearty adhèrent ta the présent 
establishment; he baa knovo those who aaw the bed 
into which the Pretender waa conreyed m a -wanumg* 
pan. He often rejoîœa tbat the nation wbs not enslaved 
by the Irîsh. He believes tbat king William never lost 
a battle, and that if he had lived one year binger ha 
Toutd hâve conquered France. He holda tbat Cbarlea 
the FirBt was a Fapist. He allows there were lome 
good men in the reigq of queen Anne, but tbe peace <^ 
Utrecht braught a blast upon the nation, and bas becn , 
the cause of Si evil that we hâve «uflèred ta the présent 
hsur. He believes that the scbeme of tbe South Sea 
was well întended, but that it miscarried l^ tbe inâtt- 
ence of France. He considéra a standing army as the 
bulwark of liberty, thinks us secured from corruption 
by septennial parliaments, relates how.we are eancbeà 
and strengthened by the électoral dominions, and de* 

' clares that the publick debt is a blessing to the nation. 
Yet, amidst ail this wosMrity, poor Jack is hourly 
disturbed by the dread of Popery, He wonders tbât 
some stricter laws are not tnade against Pa^ists, and is 
eometimes aftaid that tbey are busy with French gold 
among the bishops and judges. 

He cannot believe that the Nomuiors are so quietfbr ' 
nothing, they must certainly be forming Bome plot for 
the establishment of Popery; he does not think aie pré- 
sent oaths suffidentty binding, and wîshea that some 
better security could be found for the succession of 
Hanover. He is zcalous for the naturaUsution o€ tb> 
reign Protestants, and r^oiced at the admission, of the 
Jews to the English privilèges, because be thought a 
Jew would never be a Papist, 
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It il oanuncmly observed, thkt when-two ËngUdmieti 
îneet, theîr fim t&Uc is of the weather ; they «re in 
bute ti> tell each oUier, what each must alreaay know, 
tbat it ii hot or ootd, bright or cloudj, windr or calm. 

There are, amaag the numerdlR lovera of aubtildes 
■nd puadoxea, aome who dérive the civil institutions 
<tf eveiy coyntry &om ita clîmmte, wbo impute freedom 
and aUveiy to the temper^ure of the air, eut fix the 
raeiidtMi of v^ and Tirtoe, aod tell at what degree ai 
Utitude we-are to expect courage or timidity, Know> 
Icdge or U[aonmce. 

frota Uese drauiiB of idle spéculation, a slight buiw 
ny of life, and a little knowleage of history, are su£- 
àitA, to awakeD any inqnirer, whose unbitioa of di»- ' 
tinction bas not overpowered his love of truth. Forma 
f^government are seldom the result of much delibwa- 
tion ; tbey axe firamed by chance in popular auembliea, 
or in conquered coantries by despotick authority. 
l«ws we often occaaional, oft«n capriciouB, nwde always 
t>j a few, and sometimea by a single voice. Nsticms 
Mvcchaiiged theircharactersj tlavery ia now no wbere 
nore patîently endured, than in countrîes once inhabi< 
ted by the aealots of liberty. 

Bat national customs can arise only firom gênerai »■ 
greement; tbey are not imposed, but chosen, and an 
continued only by the continuance of their cause. An 
ËngU^niaD'B notice of the weather, ia the natnral con- 
séquence of changeable skies and uncertaîn seasons. 
In mahy parts of the world, wet weather and dry are 
r^lip^ezpectedat certain periods; butînour island 
ntry man goea to sieep, unable to gueis whether he 
Aill behold in the nioming a bright or cloudy atmo»- 
ràere, whether his reat aball be liuled b^ a ^ower, oc 
wdten by a teœpest. We therefore r rjowe mutoally at 
p»d weathn-, as ot an escspe from something that wa 
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feared; andmutuaUy complain of bad, asof the lossof ^ 
something thu we hoped. 

Such is the reason of our practice ; and who shall 
treat it with contempt ? Surely not the attendant on a 
court, whoae business ia to watch the looks of s beîng 
weak and foolish as himself, and whose vanity is to re- 
count the names of men who raight drop into nothing 
and leave no vacuîty ; nor the proprietor of funds, who 
stops his acquaintance in the etreet to tell him of the 
lo3B of half-a-(n«wn ; nor the mquîrer after news, who 
fîUs Iiia head with foreiga events, aaà talks of skinniih- . 
es and sièges, of which no conséquence wiU ever reach 
hîs hearers or himself. The weather ia a nobler and . 
more Interesting subîect ; ît is the présent »tate of the 
skies and of the eartb, on which plenty and fiunine are 
auspended, on which millions dépend tbr Uie necesaa- 
ries of lîfe. 

The weather is frequentty mentioned for another rea- 
abn less honourable to my dear countrymen. Our dispo- 
sitions too frequently change with the colour of the sky ; 
' and when we find ourselvcs cheerfiil and good-nstur^, 
we naturally pay our acknowledgments ta the powen 
of sunsbine; or, if wesink into- dulness and peevisb- 
ness, look round tbe horizon far an excuse, and charge 
our discantent upon an easterly wind or a cloudy day. 

Surely nothing is more reproacbiiil ta a beiog endow- 
ed with reaaon, tban to resign its powers to ,the nifluence 
of the air, and live in dépendance on tbe weather and 
tbe wind, for tlie only blesainss which nature bas put 
into our power, tranquillity and bCnevolence. To look 
up to theAyfot the nutriroent of our bodies, is the 
condition of nature ; to call npon the sun for peace and 
gaiety, or deprecate tbe clouds lest sorrow abould over- 
wbelm us, is the cowardtce of idleness, and the idola- 
try of folly. 

Yetevenin thisageof inquîry and knowledge, when 
superstition is drivén away, and omens and prodigies 
hâve lest their terrors, we find tbis folly countenanced 
by fréquent examples. Those that laugh at the porten- 
touB glare of a cornet, and bear a crow with equâl tran- 
i;^nillity t'rom the right or left, wiU yet talk of timcs and 
Ntuations proper for intellectual performances, wiU i- 
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migine tbs &ncy ttutlted hy venud bieaffs, Mid tlie 
reucn iavieorated 1^ a bri^^t calin. 

Tf men who bave given up themulrea to {socifiil cre- 
dnlity would conftie their oooceite in tfaeir owa miods, 
tbey might reguUte their lives by the barometer, witb 
ÎDCCHivenîence oc^^ to tJiemBelvee ; but, ta fill the wnid 
with «ocouots o( inteUects sul^çct to ebb and flow, o£ 
one gBDiua tlut awskened in tbe apring, and atuÀktx 
tihat ripened in the uitumn, of one mina espaikUd iq 
Ae Bummer, and of another conoentrated in uie winter, 
U no kss duigerous than to tell children o£ biwbean 
and goblins. Fear viU ând eveir boiue baunted; and 
idlenea» wiU wut fiw erer tbr the moment of iUomi- 

Xhi» distinction of Kssona îs p^iduced ooly by iina» 
«nation operating on loxury. To tempérance every 
oay >• brignt, «od ev«ry bour is propitious to diligence. 
He dut auall reioliitelyezcite hiB fiîcultiea, or exert hii 
TÎitliea, will eoon make himwlf auperior to the seasoi», 
•nd may aet at defisnce tbe monûiig miat. and the even- 
iog dainp, tbe blatts aC the «ast, wtd ibe doudc of th* 
wavÙL 

ît waa tbe boast of tbe Stoick {diiloaopliy, to mal^a 
BMa anfhKken by cslsmity. and unelated by Buccese, 
ineorruptible by pleasure, and invulneraUe by pain : 
tbeae are heighta of wiidunn whiçb none ever attained, 
and to which fyw c«n aapire i but there Are_ lower de- 
grtea of constancy necessary to coauncm vjrtue ; and- 
ffnaj nun, bowever he may dtatnut hîmaelf in tbe e^. 
treraea of good et evîl, might at leaat atruggle againit 
to' tyranny of the dunito, and refuse to enilave hîi 
virtue or his reaton to the moat variable of ftU varia* 
tiona, the changes of the weather. 
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That every man ft important in hit ôwn eyes, is a pO^ 
«itiw of whirfi we ail cither voluntarily or unwsrily at 
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least oilce an hour confess the ûruth ; and it wiU una^ 
voidably foUow, that evciy man belieVes hirnself im' 
})ortant to the publick. 

The Tjght which this importance giveS Us to genehil 
notice and visible distinction, is one of those dJBpntable 
privilèges which we hâve not alwavs courage to assert'; 
and which we therefore sufier to lie dormant till soins 
elation of raind, or vicissitude of fortune, incites us to 
, déclare our pretensioiis and çnforce our demanda. 
And, hopeless at the claini of vulgar charactere may 
seem to tne supercilious and severe, there are few who. 
do not at one tîme or other endeavour to step for- 
-ward beyond thcir rank, who do not make some strug- 
gles for famé, and show that they think ail other con- 
veniencies and delights imperfecûy enjoyed without a 

To get a name, can happen but to few. A name, 
even in the most commercial nation, is one of the few 
tiiinffs which cannot be boueht It is the free gift of 
mankind, which must be deserved -before it wiH ha 
granted, and is at last unwîllingly bcatowed. But thîa 
uDwillingness only increases deure in him whô believes 
bis merit sufficient to overcome iL 

There is aparticular period of life, in which tfaîa 
fondneis for a name seems principally to predominate 
in both sescs. Scarce any couple cornes together but 
the nuptids are declared in the newspapera with enco- 
mîums on eenh partv. Many an eye, ranging over the 
page with eager cunosity io quest of statesmea and he- 
rocs, is stopped by a marriage celebrated between Mr. 
Buckrann, an eminent salesman in Tbreadneedle-street; 
and Miss Dolly Juniper, the only daughter of an emi- 
nent distiller, of the parish of Sl Giles's in the Fielda, 
a young lady adomed with eveiy accomplishaient that 
can give happiness to the married state. Or we are told, 
amidst our impatience for the event of a battle, that on 
n certain day Mr. Winker, a tide-waiter at Yormouth, 
was married to Mrs. Cackle, a widow lady of great ao 
eomplishments, and that as $o<m as the ceremony waa 
peiformed,' they set out in a post-chaise for Yvmouth. 

Many are the inquiries which suc^ întellùence must 
nndoubtedly raise, but nothîng in ^ia world ta lasting, 
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When tfae resder bas contemplated with envy, or wi'tli 
gladness, thcfelicity of Mr. fiuckran and Mr. Winker, 
■nd ranaacked his metnaiy for tbe namea of Juniper 
and Cnckle, his attention ia diverted to otber thougnts, 
hy finding thst Mirza will not cover thîs aeason ; or 
that a spaniel hss been lost or stolen, that anawen to 
dw naine of Ratiger. 

Whmce ît ariaes thet on tbe dxy of marrlage ail agt«d 
to caH thuB openly for bonours, I am not able to dis- 
eoTCT. Some, perhapg, thînk it kind, by a publick de- 
danition, ta pnt an end to tbe hc^s of rivalry and tbe 
fe»n of jeatousy, to let parents know that thev may 
■et their danghtera at liberty whom they bare locked 
np for fêar of tbe bridegroom, or to dîaniiss to tbeir 
coontwa and tbeir offices tbe amorous youtbs tbat had 
been used to bover round tbe dwelling of tbe bride. 

Tbese connubialpraîseamay bave another cauae. It 
may-be tbe intention of tbe fauaband and trife to dignify 
Aeœselvefl in tbe eyes of each pther, and, accordînç to 
tbeir différent tempera or expectations, to irin a&èction, 
or enforce respect. 

- It waa said of tbe family of Lucas, that h was noble, 
for ail tbe brotbera werevatiatu, and ail tbesiatergwere 
ttriaout. What wouH a itranger aay of the English na- 
tion, jn wbich on tbe day of marriage ail the men aie 
etmntfit, and ail tbe vomen beau/iful, accompUihed, arid 

How long tbe wîfe will be persuaded oftbe «minence 
of her buaband, or tbe busband continue to beliese that 
hia wife ha« the qualitiea requîred to makc marriage 
happy, may reaaonably be questioned. I am afràid that 
maai time aeldom passes before each is convinced that 
praiaes are fallacious, and partlcularly those praises 
' vhicb we con&r upon onraelves. 

I gbogld tberefore think, that this eustom might be 
opiitted vitbout any loas to tbe càmmunity ; and that 
tbe sons and dau^tera of lanes and slleys might go 
bereafter to tbe next chorch, with no witnesaes of tbeir 
wotth or happiness but their parente and their friends; 
but if they cannot be happy on the bridai day without 
»ome gratification of their vanity, I bope they will be 
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Mining toasconn^ S fnenâofnuaewko propose» to 
dcTote bis powers to tbeir Borvlce. 

Ur. Settle, a mut «hoae emàtatce va» once allowed 
byjjlbe enmttait, and whoae aceomj^htiteittt were coafefr. 
aéd hj tbe aecomptifhed, in tihe latter part of a long life' 
BOppmted himselt by an nncomiBCHi expédient. He bnd. 
a standioff elegy and epithalatnium, of which only tbe 
fint anJd urt were leaves varied occaaionally, and the 
întmiMdKtc pages were, bj gênerai terms, left applica- 
ble aËke to eveiy character. When any marriage be-- 
cnafl known^ Seule ran to the brid^oroom with his e- 
pithalamîum ; and, when. be beud ofany deatb, ran to 
t&e hoir with his àegjf. 

Who casi &ink himaelf disgraced hy a tirade tbat ms 
]knctiaed so kmg Inr the tîtu of Dryden, by tiie poet 
^hose Empre» of Morocco wai playcd beftre princes 
by la£ea utile court? 

M^ ftiend purposes to open an office in the Fleet fœ 
HoatrunoniBl panegyricka, and will accommodate ail with 
nntise irtio tniak their own peiwera of-expreuion in»* * 
dequate to their mcait. He will sdl any man or wo» 
ina» tbe vïKne or qualification whieh i* moat fesbimia- 
bte or most destred; bat deeire» his coatoméra to re- 
monber, that he seta beaolY at tfie fai^est price, and 
riches at die nezt, and, if he bewell paid, tfarowsin 
TÎttue fifT nothing. 
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I>BAB HR. IDLER, 



Though few men of prudence are mtich indîned to ÎO' 
terpose in disputes between raan and wife, who corn* 
nsonly taake peace at the expense of the arbîtrator ; yet 
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I wû) vmtnre to la; befiae jon ■ cmtroravf , byvhidi 
tbe aaiet of my faoïue lus been long dûturbed, and 
vhioi, unless yoa oan décide it, in l^ely to prôdiioe 
hatûg evils, ûtd emlutter those boun which nature 
aeana to hâve appropriated ta tendemess and repose. 

I married a wi& with no great fortune, but ôf a fa- 
liiîly remaAable far domestick prudence and élégant 
frugality. I lived with her at ease, if not with happï- 
iKsa, and seldom had any reaaoQ of complainL The 
bouae was alwajs dean, tfae servants were active and 
t^ular, dinnv was on the table «yery day at the same 
minute, and the ladies of the neighbourhood werc 
frî^tened when I invited their husbandg, lest their 
own eoononiy sbould be less esteemed. 

Durîng this gentle lapse of life, my dear brought me 
thne da^gifaters. I wÎMied for a son, to continue die 
finnfly; but my wife often tells me, that boys aredîrty 
things, and are always troubksoDie in a house ; and 
déclares that she bas nated the sïght of them ever since 
àke SBW lady Fondle's eldest son ride over a carpet with 
bis hobby-bar«e ail mire, 

I did not much attend to her opinion, but knew that 
girlfi could not be made boys; and theréfore composed 
myself to bear what I could not remedy, and rcsolved 
to bestow that care on my daugbtera, to which only 
(he sons are commonly thought entitled. 

But my wife's notions of éducation differ widely from 
mine. She is an irreconcileable enâmy to idleness, and 
oonsiders cvery state of life ae idleness, in which the 
hands are not employed, or some art acquired, by which 
she thinks money may be got or saTed. 

In pursuance of this principle, she calls up het 
daugfaters at a certain hour, apnd apoints them a task 
of needle-work to be performert before breakfàst. Thej 
are confined in a garret, which has its window in tbe 
loof, both because work ia best done at a skylight, and 
because children are ^t to lose tïme by lookîng about 
them. 

Th^ bring down their Vork to breakfast, and al 
xhcy «teserve are conunended or reproved : they are 
theDâentupwithanewtasktilldinnér: ifnocompany 
iaexpected, their mother sitâ with them thewhole after- 
Voj, V. E 
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noon, tù direct tbeir (qwrattoiiA, aaù to draw pattems, 
and is sometiinea denied to ber itevest r^tious wh^i 
sbe ù eogaged in teacbins tbem a oew stiu^ 

^ this (KSitiniial exercise t^their diligeoce, she fati» 
obtained a very considérable number of laiwrious per^ 
formoncee. We luTe twice ai many fire-skreene aa 
chimneys, and tbiee flaurî^ied quina for ere^ bed. 
Half tfae rooma are adraned witii a Idnd <^ auttk pU- 
taret, wtiidi imitàte tapestry. But aU ibeir work is 
not set out to shoT; >he bas bozes.fiUed withknit gar* 

' tara and braided sfaoe& She haa twenty covers for side- 
saddiea emfaroidn«d with eilver Sowera, and haa cur- 
tains wrought witli goid in various figures, wbîch. she 
résolves some tîtne or otber ta bang up. Ail tteee she 
displays to ber company wbenever she is elate -with 
ment, and eager for praise; tind, amidst tbe praise» 
wbicb her fHends and heraelf beetow upon her merit, 
she never fails to tum to me, and a^ wbat ail these- 
would ooat, if I had been to buy tbem. 

I sometimes venture to tell her, tbat many of tbe 
omamcntB are guperfiuous; tbat what is done with so 
mucb labour mîght bave heea supplied by a very easy 
purchase ; tbat tbe work ia not aiwaye worth tbe ma- 
terialB ; and tbat I know not wby tbe cbîldren should 
be persecuted with useless tasks, or obliged to make 
shoes tbat are nerer wom. She answers with a lixtk 
of contempt, tbat men never aae how money goes, 
and proceeda to tell of a dozen new chairs for whit^ 
sbe is contriving covers, and of a couch wbich she ia~ 
tends to stand aa a monument of needle-work. 

In tbe mean time, tbe'girls grow up in total igno- 
rance of erery tbing past, présent, and future. Molly 
asked metbeotber day, whetber treland wasin France, 
and waa ordered by lier motbei to mend her hem. . Kitty 
knows notj at sixteen, tbe différence betneen a Protes- 
tant and a Papist, because sbe bas been employed three 
years in filling tbe aide of a doaet with a btinzÎDg tbat 

' is to repreaent Crannier in tbe flames. And Dolly, my^ 
. -eldest girl, is now unnble to read a cbapter in tbe Bible, " 
baving speot ail tbe time, wbich other cliildren pass at 
scfioo^ in working the interview between Solomun and . 
tfae queen of Shebs. 
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Abovt a month ago, tent and Turkey-atitcli Memed 
at s stand ; 1117 wifê knew not what new work to intro- 
duce ; I ventured to propote tfaat the girls ahould now 
ieam to read and write, and mendoned the necessity of 
a little arithmetick: but, unhaimilj, niy wife has di»> 
tovtred that linen w«ars ont, and has bought the girU 
dnee little wfaeels, that they may spin huckaback fbr 
the servants' table. I remonstrated, that with larger 
irfaeels tfaey tnight dispatch in an hour what must now 
Gost them a day ; but she told me, with irretistible au- 
ittority, that any business is better than idleness ; that 
when diese wheela are set upon a table, with mata un- 
der them, tbey will titm widioui noise, and kee^ the 
giris ufO^ht ; dkat great wheels are not fit fbr gentle- 
wotnra; and tltat with thèse, small ta tbey are, she 
does DOt doiU)t but that the three girls, if they aie kept 
doae, «ill «irin every year as much cloth as vould oost 
£ve pouads if one were to biiy it. 
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Whbk IMm^enee rec^vecl a vnit in hii tob from Alex- 
•nder «h« GroM, xiid was asked, accoiding to the and- 
ent foniH 4^ roy^ courteey, vbat pétition he had to oSèr; 
" I hafe nothing ," said fae, " to ùk, bot dut you woald 
remove to the other side, that you may not, by intercepta 
ing tfae sunshiDe, take from me what yaa cannot give." 

Sadi was tbe demand of Diogenee frana die greatect 
monaitihof tlte eardi ,- whichdiosewhofaaTelesspower 
dian Aleiander may, with yet mate ptoprie^, apply to 
thernselves. He that does mudi good, nuiy bé alloweâ 
to do sometbnes a little hann. But if ihe oppMtunities 
of beneficence be denied by fortune, innocence shoiild 
at least be vigilmitly nreserved. 

It is well known, that time once past never retums ; 

and that the moment which is lost is lost fbr erer, Time 

£ S 
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therefore ought, aboveallotherkindsofproper^, tobe 
{ree from invnsicm ; and yet tfaere is no man wno doei 
not claim the power of wasting thst time whïeh ù tfae 
right of othen. 

Tbis uBur|iatioq îs go gênerai, that a very small part 
of the year is epent by choice ; scarcely any tfaing is 
donc wnen it is lotended, or <Tbtained when it la mn- 
red. Life ÎBcontinuallyravogedby invadera; «Miesteals 
sway an honr, and another a day ; one conceals the rob- 
bcry by hurrying ns into business, another by luUing 
lis wiui amusement; the déprédation is continued 
through s thoosand vicissitudes of tumult and traib- 
quiUity, tlll, having lost ait, we can lose no mora. 

This vaste of the liTesofmen bas beenreiT^requrat- 
ly charged upon the Great, wbose followers finger from 
year to year in «xpectations, and die at last irith peti- 
tics» in their hands. Those who raîse envy will easitj 
incur censure. I know not whethv statesnien and pa- 
trons do not eufier more reproaches than they deserve, 
and may not rather thetnselves conplun, that tbey are 
given Dp s prey to pretensiona witiiout merit, and to 
importunity without shame. 

The truth is, that the inconvenîencea of attendance 
are more lamented than felt. To the greater numb», 
■olicîtation is ita own reward. To be seen in good Com- 
pany, to talk of familiarities with men of power, ta be 
able to tell the â-eshest news, to gratify an inferior cir- 
cle with prédictions of increase or décline of favour, and 
to be regarded as a candidate for high officee, are com- 
pensations more tfaan équivalent to tne delay of àvoara, 
«hicb perhaps he that bc^ tbem bas hardly confidence 
toexpect. 

A nun conspicuDua in a high station, who mnltiplies 
bopes that he may mnldply dépendants, may be Gond- 
dered as a beaat of prey, justly dreaded, but eaaily avoid- 
ed; bis den is known, and they who woùld not be dfr- 
Toured need not approach it, The great danger of the 
waste of time is from caterpillars and moths, who are 
not reneted, becauae they are not feared, and who work 
on with unhaeded nÙBchiefs and invisible encroacb- 
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He whoae ruik or merit procures him the notice of 



Eveiy man who is dck «T himself will ûy to him for 
relief; be that wants to epeak will require oim to hear; 
■nd he that vanta to hear will expect him to speak. 
Hour pasaes after hour, Uie nooa succeeda to moming, 
aud tfae evening to noon, while a thousand objects are 
ibrted vtpon his attention, which he ngects a« ùat as 
tbey are offered, but which the costom of the worid re- 
quires to be received with appearance of regard. 

If we will hâve the kiudnesB of othere, we muit en» 
dure their folliea, He who cannot persuade binmàfta 
withdnw from sociely, raust be content to pay a tri- 
bute of his tîrae te a multitude of tyrants ; to the loî- 
terer, who makes appoititmonts which he never keeps ; 
to the Gonaulter, woo asks advice which he never takes ; 
to tbe boaster, who blustera only to be praieed; to the 
complainte, who whînes only to be pitied ; to Ûie pro~ 
jector, whoae happiness îs to entertaîn his friends with 
expectationg which ail but himself know to be vain ; to 
tbe econoœist, who te] U of bargsîns ahd settlemeiUs; 
to the politidan, who predicts the fate of battles and 
breach of alUancea; to the usurer, who compares llie 
difièrent funds ; and to the talker, who taUu only be- 
cause he lores to be talking, 

To put every man jn pogaession of bU own time, and 
rescue the day from thia. succession of usurpera, is be- 
yond my power, and beyondmy hope. Yet, perhapa, 
some stop might be put to this unmerciful prosecution, 
if ail would serionsly reflect, that whoever pays a vidt 
tbat is not desired, or talks longer than the hearer is 
«jJlîng to attend, is guil^ of an injury which he cannot 
npair, aod takea away that which he cannot gire. 
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TO THE ID1.EII. 



I HAVE the mi(&rtune to be a inan of business : tbst, 
Tou will BAy, in a most grievous one ; but wfaat niakea 
it tbe more bo to me, is, that my wifê bu nothîng to do ; 
at lenst she had too good an éducation, and tbe pro»- 

E ect of too good a fortune in réversion, when I married 
er, to tfaink of employïng hereelf either in my shop- 
affairs, or tbe management of loy family. 

Her ttme, you know, as welï as my own, must be fil- 
teâ up some way or other. For my part, I bave enongh 
to mind, in weighing my goods ont, and iraitîng on my 
costomers : but my wife, tfaougb she could be of aa 
much use as a shopman to me, if she would put h«r 
hand to it, is now only in my way. She valks ail tbe 
momïng sauntering about the shop with her arma 
through her pocket-boles, or «tands gaping at the door- 
aill, and looking at every person that passes by. She 
is continually askingme athousand frïvolous questions 
about every customer thatcomes în and goes out; and 
ail the while that I am entering any thing in my da^- 
book, she is loUing over the counter, and staring at it, 
as if I vas only scribbling or drawing figures tes' her 
«musement. Sometîmes, indeed, she will take a needle : 
but as she always Works at the door, or in the middle 
of the^shop, she has so meny interruptions, that she is 
' h»iger hemming a towel, or darning a stocking, than I 
am in breaking forty loaves of sugar, and making it up 
into poundi. 

In theafternoons I am sure likewîsetohave her Com- 
pany, except she is called upon by some of her acquaint- 
ancc; and then, as we let out ail the upper part of our 
bouse, and havç only a lîttle room backwards for our- 
eelves, they either kcep such a chattering, or else are 
calling out every moment to me, that I CTinnot mind my 
business for thcm. ■ 
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Mj wife, I am Bure, misht do «11 tbe little nattera 
DUT famil; requires ; and I could wiah that ahe would 
cmploy berself in them; but, instead of that, we hâve 
a girl to do the work, and look after a little b*^ about 
two yeara old, nhich, I may fairly say, is the mothet'B 
Dwn child. The brat must be humourëd in every thing: 
he is therefore suffered constantly to play in the shop, 
pull ail the soods about, and clamber up the Bbelvei to 
get at the plums and sugar. I dare not correct him ; 
because, if I dîd, 1 should hâve wife and maid both up- 
on me at once. As to the latter, she ia as lazy and alut- 
tiah as her niîstress ; and because ihe complains sfae bas 
too much work, we can Bcarcely get her to do any thine 
at ail : nay, what ia worae tban tbat, I qm a&aid ahe ib 
hardly honest; and as she is intrusted to buy in ail our 
provisions, the jade, I am Bure, makea a market-pcnny 
out of every article. 

But to retnrn to my deary. — The evenings are the 
only time, when it is fine wea^er, that I am lefl to my- 
self; for then she generally takes the child out to giva 
ît mîlk in tbe Park. When she crimes home ngaïn, she 
is 80 fatîgued with walking, that ahe cannot stir irora 
her chair ; and it is an hour, after shop is ahut, befure 1 
can get a bit of supper, white ti\e niaid is taken up in 
undrsssing and putting the child ta bed. 

But yoii will pity me mucli more when I tell you the 
manner in which we generally pass our Sundays. In 
themorningsheiscommonly tooill todress herselftogo 
to church ; she thereforc ncver gets up till noon ; and ■ 
what is still more vexations, keepa me ni bed with her, 
when I ought to be busily engaged in bettcr eraploy- 
ment. It is well if she can get her tliings on by dinner- 
time ; and when that is over, I am sure to be dragged out 
by her, either to Georgia, or Hornsey Wood, or the White 
Conduit House. Yet even thèse near excursions are bo 
very fatiguing to her, that, besidea what it coats me in 
teaand bot rolls, and ayllabubs, and cakes for the boy, 
J am frequently forced to tnke a hacknçy-coach, or drive 
them out in a one-borse chair. At otnev timee, as my 
wife is rather of the fattest, and a very poor walker, be- 
sides bearîng her whole weight upon my arm, I am ob- 
ligea to carry tlie child tnyself. 
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Thns, sir, dues abe constantly driml out hcr time, 
wîtbouteither profit or satisfaction; and while I aeeray 
neighbours' wives helpïng in the shop, and almost eam- 
ing aa mucb as their nusbands, I hâve the mortificatioti 
to find that mine is notliing but a dead weîffht upon me. 
In slioTt, I do not know any greater nisfortune can 
happen to a plain ' hard-working tradesman, as I am, 
than to be joined to auch a woman, who is raÂer a clog 
than a helpmate to him. I am. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

Z.^CHARY Treacle. 
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I PAiD a vîsît yesterday to my old friend Ned Dnigget, 
at his country lodgings. Ned began trade with a very 
small fortune; lie took a small house in an obscure 
Street, and for some ycats dealt only in remnants. 
Knowing that lîght gains make a heavy pursc, he was 
content with moderate profit: hnving observe*] or heard 
the effects of ctvîlity, ne bowed down to the counter 
edge at the entrance and departure of everj customer, 
liatened without impatience to the objections of the ig- 
norant, and refused without resentment the offers of the. 
penurious. His only récréation was to stand at hia own 
door and look into the streeL His dinner was sent him 
from a neighbourîng alehouse, and he opened and shut 
the shop at a certain hour ivith his own hands. 

His réputation soon exfended from one end of the 
Street to the etber ; and Mr. Drugget's exeraplary con- 
duct waa recommended by every master t« his appren- 
tice, and by every father to his aon. Ned was not only 
considered as a thrivïng trader, but as a man of élégance 
and politeness ; for he was remarkably neat in his dress, 
and would wear hîs coat threadbare without spotting 
iti his bat was always.brushed, his shoes glossy, his 
wig nicely curled, atld hïs stockings without a wrînkle. 
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Wîth such qiiilificatîons it waa not very difficult Gxr 
him to gain the heart of Misa Comfit, the only daugh- 
ter ot Mr. Comfit the confectioDer. 

Neâ îs one of those whose happinesa marriage has in* 
creased. His wife had the sanie disposition with him- 
■elf ; and his method of life waa very little changed, 
•zc^it that fae dismissed the lodgers &om the first floor, 
and took tbe whole house into his own hands. 

He had already, by his parsimony, accumulated a con- 
nderable sum, to which the fortune o£ his wife was ' 
now added. Froin thia time he began ta gtasp at great- 
er acquisitions, and was always ready, vith moDey in 
his hand, ta pick up the refuse of a s^e, or to buy the 
■tock of a trader who rettred (rom business. He soon 
added fais parlour to his «hop, and was obLiged a few 
tnontba aAcrwards to hire a warehouse. 

He had now a shop splendidly and copiously furnisl^ 
ed with every thinf that time had injured, or fashion 
had degraded, with fragments of tissues, odd Tarda of 
brocade, vast baies of faded silk, and inn uraerable box- 
es of antiquated ribbons, His shop waa soon celebrar 
ted through ail quaiters of the town, and frequented by 
eve^form of ostentations poveity. Eveiy maid, whosit 
misfortune it was to be tatler than her lady, matched 
ber gowB at Mr. Drugget's; and many a maiden, who 
had paased a winter with her aunt in London, daïzled 
the rustîcks at her return with cheap finery which 
Drugget had supplied. His shop was often vtsited in 
a momîng by làthea who left tlieir coaches in the next 
Street, and crept through the alley in linen gowns. 
Drugget knowsjlherankof his ciistomers by their bash* 
fulness ; and'when he finds them unwilling to be seen, 
invites them up staira, or retires with them ta the back 
window. 

I r^oiced at tbe increasing prosperity of my friend, 
and imagined that, as he grew rich, he was growing 
happy. His mind bas partaken the enlargenaeiil of hia 
fortune. When 1 stepped in for the first five years, I 
■ was welcomed only with a shake of the hand ; in th« 
Pti&t period of his life, he beckoned across the way for 
à pot pf béer ; b»t for rix years past h« invitesme \9 
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tlinner; and, if he bespeaks me the day before, nerer 
fajle U> regale me witb a fîllet of veal. 

His riches neither made him uncivil nor.n^ligmt ; 
he rose at the same hour, attended with the same asai- 
duity, and bowed wîth the same gentlenesB. But for 
some years he bas been much inclîned to talk of the fa- 
tigues of busineta, and the confinement of a shop, and 
to wish tbat he had been so happy as ta hâve renewed 
his uncle's lease of a farni, that he might bave lived 
wîthout noise and hurry, in a pure air, in tiie artlets so- 
ciety of honest villagers, and the contemplation of th« 
Works of nature, 

I soon dixcovered the cause of my frietid's philosophy. 
He thoaght himself grown rich enough to hâve s lodg- 
ing in the country, like the mercers on Ludgate-hîU, and 
was resolvedtoenjoy himself in the décline oflïfe. Thts 
^Bs a révolution not ta be made auddenly. He talked 
three years of the pleasures of the country, but paased 
every night over hia own shop. But at last he resolved 
to be happy, and hired a lodging in the counby, that 
he may «teal some houra in the week from business ; for, 
says he, " when a man advances in life, he loves to en- 
tertain himself sometimes with his own thoughts." 

I was invited to this seat t^ quiet and contempIadoQ 
among those whom Mr. Drugget considéra as bis moat 
reputable friends, and désires to nuke tbe Grst witnes- 
^es (if his élévation to the highest dignîties of a shop. 
keeper. I found him at Islington, in a room vhich <>• 
verlooked the high road, amusing hîmself with lookine 
througb the window, which the clouds «f dust would 
not Bufier him to open. He embraced me, told me I was 
welcorae into the country, and asked me if I did not feel 
Riyaelf refVeshed. He then desired that dinner mi«ht 
be hastened, for fresh air always sharpened his appebte, 
Hod ordered me a toast and a gus* of wine ofter mj walk. 
He told me miich of the pleasures he found in retire- 
tnent, and wondercd what had kept him so long out of 
the country. After dinner, company came in, and Mr. 
Drugget again repeated the pralses of tbe country, re- 
commended the pleasures of méditation, and told thein 
that he had been ail the moming at the window, count> 
ing tbe carnages as they passed before him, 
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Taiiaîay weatber, which has continued thc last month, 
is Etid ta bave gîven great diaturbance ta tbe inspecton 
of barometers. The oraculous glaesea bave decelved. 
àmx votaries ; shower bas succeeded ahower, though 
tbej Bicdicted simehîne and dry skies ; and, by fiAtH 
oomSdence in thèse fallacioua promises, many coata hâve 
lost their glosa, and many curla b«en moistened to flac- 
□dity, 

This ia one of the distresses to whîch mortals subject 
themaelves by ihe pride of spéculation. I had no part 
in tbis leamed dUappoîntoient, who om content to cre- 
ditmj sensés, and to beliere that rain «ill fall when the 
air blackens, and tfaat the weather will be dry when the 
ton is bright. My caution indeed doea not always pre- 
Kneiaefrom awower. To be we^ may hag^n to the 
genuiae Idler ; but to he wet in opposition ta thec^, 
ttD befall only the Idler thst prétends to be biisy. Of 
iium that spin sut life in trifles, and die without a me- 
monal, many âatter tbemselves with hîgh opinions of 
thrir own importance, and imagine that they are every 
dar adding some împrovement to human life. To be 
idle and to be poor, liave always been reproacbe*, and 
Iberefwe every man. endeavours, with his utmost care, 
to bide his povecty ftom others, and bis idlenest from 
Hmeelf, 

Among tbose whom I never could persnade to rank 
lliernselves with Idlers, and who speak with indignation 
of mv moming sien» and noctumal rambles, one paa- 
UE tne day in catching spiders, that he may count their 
eyesvith a microscope; ano^er erects his head, «nd 
exhibits the dust of a marigold separated frotii the flowi 
a with a dexterity worthy of Leâuwenhoeck himself. 
Swne turn the wheel of electricity ; some suspend rings 
to a load-Etone, and find that wliat they did yesterday 
tli^can doagainto-day. Some register the changes of 
ihe wind, and die fully convinced that the wind is 
•Mangeable, 
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There are men f et more piofound, irho hâve heard 
thst two colourlsBS liquors may produce a colour by 
union, and tLat two cold bodîes will grow hot if they 
are mînzled; they mingle them and produce the efiéct 
expectea, e&y ît îs strange, and mingle them again. , 

The Idlets that sport only with tnanimate nature 
may claim some indulgence; if they are useless, tht^ 
are still innocent : but there are others, whom I know 
not how to mention wîthout more émotion than iny love 
of quiet willîngly admits. Among the inftrîor profe»- 
sors of médical luiowledge, is a race of wretchee, whoae 
lîves are only varied by varieties of cruelty; wliose f^- 
vourîte amusement is to nail dogs to tables and open 
tliem alive; to try ho^ long life may be continued in 
varions degrees of mutilation, or nith the excision or 
lacération of the vital parta ; to examine wbetlier bum- 
ing irons are felt more acutely by the bone or tendon ; 
and whether the mcwe lastîng agonies are produced by 
poison forced into the mouth, or injected into the veins. 

It is not without reluctance that I ofiend tbe sensibî- 
lity of the tender min d with images like thèse. If siich - 
cruelties were not practised, it were ta be desired that 
tjiey should not be conceîved ; but, since they are pub- 
lished every day with ostentation, let me be allowed 
once to mention them, since I mention them with ab- 
horrence. 

Mead has invidiously remarked of Woodward, that 
he gathered shells and stones, and would pass for a phi- 
losopher. With pretensions much less reasonable, tbe 
anatomîcal novice tears out the living bowels of an ani- 
mal, and styles hirnsélf physicîan, prépares himself by 
familiar cruelty for that profession which he is to exer- 
cise upon the tender and the helpless, upon feeble bo- 
dies and broken mînds, and by which he has opportu- 
nities to estend his art of torture, and continue those 



experiments upon infancy and âge, which he has hither- 
to tried upon cats and dogs. 

What ia alledged in defence of thèse hateful practices, 
every one knows ; but the truth is, that by knives, fire, 
and poison, knowledge is not always soughtj and is 
very seldom attsined. The experiments that hâve been 
tried, are tried again ; te that hurned an animal with 
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irau jtitmdi^, «ill be willinr to ainnM himielf with 
bnnm^ wiothar t(^room>w. iKnownotithatbjUving 
dÎMecb(ms aiiy dûcoren bu baen mad« bv whidi a ein< 



f^ maladv U more essilj cuied. And i^ um kaowledn 
of ^byùfAoKj hu been umewhat ineraHed, be sui^ 
bi^ Knowudge dctt, «ho leaniB tbe uh of th« locteau 



■t tfae expense of his hunuiiîty, It is time tbot univer* 
ni recentment sbould arise asainst thèse hmriâ oper»i 
tînu, whidh tend to hardcn Ue hesrt, extinguieh thoee 
MH^ionB vfaîdigÎTemuiMHiâdeiioeinman, andmsks 
die |dijsîcMn more diesdiul dus tfac goût or etene. 
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It eammcmly h^peiu to him wfao endeavmini to obtatn 
dutÎDCtîon t^ rîdiciile, ta censure, that he teacbea othna 
to wactÏM bu ovn arta againat himadf ; and that, after 
a hmM «ijoynteiit of the aOTtlause paîd to bia aagacity, 
nof tbemïrtbexcîted by biawit, ne ta doomed to auf* 
féi the aame leveritieB of aovtinf , to hear inquiry de- 
tacting hia faulta, and exaggerattonsporting with his 
ftOinga. 

The natural diacontent ot înferîority will aehlom fail 
to opente in aome degree of malice against him wbo 
PtofeaBea ta aaperinteiid tbe conduct of others, essecial- 
? if he seata Dimself uncalled in the chair of judica- 
taie, and exerdses autbority \ty hia own commisaion. 

Youcannot, tberefbre, wonder that your obaervations 
onhuman foUy, if they produce laughter at one time,.' 
■vaken ciitîciam at another ; and that among tbe num- 
!»«■ wfaom you bave taugfat to ac<^ at the retiremeot 
of Dnuget, tbore ia «ne who o&ra fais apology. 
VoL.^ F 
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Tbe mistake of your old frirad ia bjr no UeaiM pecu- 
liar. The publick plesBiires of far the greater part et 
mankind are count^dt. Very (ew. carry their philo' 
■ophy la places of divernon, or are very caTeful Ut «sut* 
lyse theîi enjo^ents. The gênerai condition of life 
ÎB BO full of miserj', that we are glad to catdi delight 
wjthout inquiring whence it cornes, or by «bat powev 
it is bestowed. 

The mind is seldom qaickened to very tû<hx>us o- 
perationsbutby pain, or tbe dreadof pain. WedoBot 
dîsturb ourse1v«s with the détection of falkeies which 
do UB no harm, nor willingly décline a pleasing efiect to 
Investigate its cause. He tbat is happy, by whatever 
means, desires nothing but tbe condnuance of happî- 
aess; and ts no more solicitoiis todistribnte hïa sensa- 
^ns into tbeir proper apecies, tban the coramon gazer, 
on the beauties of tbe apring to separate ligbt into it« 
original raya. 

Pleasure is tberefore seldom sucb as it appears to o- 
theri, nor often such as we represent it to ourselres. 
Of the ladies that sparkle at a musical perfonnance, s 
very small number bas ony qaiclc sensïbility of harmo- 
nious sounds. But everyone that goes bas her pleasure. 
She bas tbe pleasure of wearing fine clothes, and of 
sbowing tbem, of outshining tbose wbom she suspects- 
to envy ber ; she bas the pleasure of appearing among; 
otber ladies in s place vbitfaer the race of meaner mor- 
tals seldom intrudes, and of reflecting tbat, in tbe con- 
versations of the nest moming, lier name will bemen- 
tioned among those that sat in the first ron ; she ba» 
the pleasure of retuming courtsies, or refusing to retura 
tbeoij of receiving complimenta witb civillty, orreject- 
ing them witb diàdain. Sbe bas the pleasure of meeting 
some of her acquaintance, of guessiiig wby the restar» 
absent, and of telliog tbem tbat sh,e saw tne opéra, on 
pretence of enquiring why they would roiss it. Sbe baa 
the pleasBTe of being supposed to be pleased witb a re- 
fined amusement, and of hoping to be nu mbered among 
tbe votresses of harmony. Sbe bas the pleasure of e»- 
caping for two bours the sujperiority of a sister, or tbe 
controul of a busband ; and (rom ail tbese pleasures sb« 
GoncludeSj tbat h«avenly musick is the balm of life. 
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Ali assemblies of gaîety are brougfaf together br mo- 
tives of the same kind. The théâtre i* not filled with 
those that know or regard the skill of the actor, nor the 
ball-room by those who dance, or attend to the dancers. 
To ail places of gênerai reaort, where the standard of 
pleature îs erected, we nin with eqiial eagerness, or ^>- 
pearance of eagemesa, for very difierent reaaons. One 
Boes that he may wy be bas bëeo there, another becatue 
ne never misses- This man goes to try what he cas 
find, and that to discover what othera find. Whatever 
diversîoa is coetly will be freqnented by those who de* 
siw to be thoug-ht rich ; and whatever has, by any ac- 
cideat, become faahionable, easily continues its reput»- 
tioiij because every one is asbamed of not partoking it. 
, To «¥ery place of entertainment we go with expec- 
tation and désire of being pleased ; we meet otb«« who 
are brought by the same motivea ; do one will be the 
fint ^own hÎB disappoinbnent ; one face reflects tbe 
anùle of another, till each believes the reat delighted, 
and eodeavoure to catch and trananiit the circidatiiw 
rapture. In tïme, ail are deceived hy tfae cheat to whi<£ 
ail coRtribute. Tba fiction of happineas is pr^^^atèd 
by every tongue, and confinned 1^ ev^y look, Ull at 
làst àU profess the joy whieh they do not fed, oonsent 
to yield to the gênerai dMutîon, otidj when the volun» 
tary dream is at an end, lament that blîaa ia of bq ahort 
a durstion. 

If Dni^et pretended ta pleasurea of wbich he bad 
no pcrc^tion, or boasted of one amusement «iiere be 
was indulging another, what dîd be whicb is not done 
by ail tbose wbo read his stcwyf of whotn some pre- 
tepd deb'ght in cMiversati<ai, only because they dare 
notbealoDe; eomepraisethequietof solitude, because 
diey are envioua of sensé, and impotieiit of fÛly; and 
«me gratify tbeîr pride, by writug dunctcra wbkb 
«spos» the ranity 4^ life. 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble servâDt. 
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SoHi of those ancient sages that hâve exercÎBed their 
abîlhies in the inquiry âter the tupreme good, faave 
been of opinîtHi, tbat the faigheat d^^ree of esrthly hnn 
pinesa is quiet ; a calm repose both of mind amt body, 
undisturbed br the sight of foUy or the ncnse of buii» 
ness, the tamults of publick commotion, or the afit»' 
dons of prîvate înterest ; a State in which the mind faaa 
no other employment but to obserre and regulate ber 
own motions, to tiaee thought Seota thought, combine 
one image with another, nase Systems of science, and 
foim théories of virtue. 

To the sdieme of tbeM solitary specnlatàsts, it haa 
been jiistly objected, that if they are happy, tbey are 
h^jpy only by being useless ; that muikmd îs one vast 
republic^, where erery indîridoftl receives many bene- 
fits flrom the labours of othcrs, whicb by labouiing in 
bis tian for others, h« ïr oUiged ta ^epsy ; and that 
frhere the united eflbrta of ail are not at^ to «x^npt 
ail from misety, ifone bave a right to wîthdrav Aon 
their task itf vigilance, m ta be isânlged in idle wisâom 
or sbiitiry pleMurei. 

It ie oommon for controvertists, intbe beat (rfdispiu 
bdûn, to add one poaitiaa to anoâter tiU tbey roacb tbe 
«xtniDitie* at knôwledge, where tnith and falsefaood 
lois theit distînction, Their admirât foUow them to 
the brink of absurdity, and then start b^ck frem each 
^e toworda die middle peiat So it bas huipened io 
iMa great dîiqid^on. Many P<^ive alîke tfie finrce of 
tbe cDQtrary a^:unwnts, find qniet ihamcAil, and busi- 
ncaa dn^ferona, and tbOTefbre paaa their lives between 
them, in bustle without busîneas, and négligence widk 
out quiet. 

Aaong tbe principal names of this moderate set is 
that great philosopher Jack Wbîrler, whose business 
keeps him in perpétuai motion, and whose motion al- 
ways eludea his business ; who ïs always to do what he 
nerer does, who cannot stand stiU becsiue he îs wanteâ 
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in anotlier place, and who is wauted în nuny places be- 
OHise he atays in none. 

Jack baa more buaîneas thui he can conveniently 
traniact in one house; be bas therefore one habitation 
near Sow-cburcb, and another about a mile distant. 
By thïs îngeniouB distributdon of himself betvcen two ' 
faoneee, Jack bas contrîved to be famid at neither. 
Jack'â trade is extensive, and he bas many dealors ; his 
convn-eation is sprightly, and he has many companions ; 
lus disposition is kind, and he has many friends. Jaclc 
neithcF forbears pleasnre for business, nor omîts business 
£or pleaaure, but is equally invisible to his friende and 
hia ciutomers ; to him tbat cornes with an invitation to 
a dnb, and ta him that waita to settle lui account. 

When you caU at hia house, bis clerk tells you that 
Mr. Whiner bas just stepped out, but witl be at borne 
euctly Kt two ; you wait at a cofièe-house tili two, and 
Aen find that be bas been at home, and is gone out a- 
gain, but left vord tbat lie should be at tbe Half-moon 
tavem at seven, where he hopes to meet you. At seven 
. you ffo to the tavem. At eight in comes Mr. Whirler, 
to t^ you that he is glad ta see you, and only begs 
leare to run for a few minutes to a gentleman that lives 
near the Exchange, from whom he will retum before 
supper can be ready. Away he runs to the Exchange, 
to tell tbose who are waiting for him, that he naust b^ 
tfaem to' ilefer the business till to-morrow, because tbe 
time is come at the Half-moon. 

Jack's cheerfulness sud civiUty rank him among 
those whose présence nerer giyes pain, and whom ail 
receïve with fondness and caresses. He calls often on 
his friends, to tell tJiem that he will call agaiu to-mor- 
row ; on the morrow he comes a^ain, to tdl them how 
an unexpected summons hurries nim away. — When he 
entera s nouse, bis first déclaration is, that he cannot sit 
down ; and eo short are his visits, that he seldom ap- 
pears to hare come for any other reason but to say, He 
must go. 

The dogs of Egypt, when thirst bringa them to the 
Nile, tate said to run as they drink for fear of tbe croco- 
diles. Jack Whirleç always dînes at full spêed. He 
ent«8, ândsthe fiunllyat table, sita familiaify down, 
F 3 
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and Slla liie phte ; but wbile the firàt mond û in bù 
mouth, hean the clock sbike, and riaei ; tben gon to 
anotfaer bouse, f its down again, recoUocta an otber en- 
ngement; haB only time to taste the soup, jnakea a 
Uiort excuse lo the company, and continuea tkroi^ 
another street bis desultory dinner. 

But, orenrhelmed «s he is witb businesa, hî« chirf 
désire is to bave atill more. Erery new proposai takes 
pooaesncm of hÏB thoughts; be soon babmcea probalû- 
lities, engage* in the project, brmgs it ^moat to (Mm- 
pletion, and then forsakea it for aootber, whkb he 
catchea witb the ume alacrity, ui^es with the saine 
véhémence, and abandons with the aame coldneaa. 

Every man may be observed to haye a certain Mrain 
of lamentation, some peculiar thème of oomplainj cm 
vhicb he dwells in his moments of dqectioD. Jack's 
topick of Borrow is the want of time. Many an excel- 
lent design languishes in empty theory for waut of Urne. 
For the omission of sny civihties, want of time ia his 
plea to otbers; for tbe neslect of any affairs, want of 
time is hÎB excuse to himseif. That be wants time, he 
sincerely believes ; for he once pined away many moiithi 
witb a Irnsering tlistemper, for want of time to attend 
to bis health. 

Thns Jack Whirler livea in perpétuai &tigue with- 
out proportionate advantage, because he doea not çon- 
sider that no man can see ail with bis own eyes, or do 
ail witb his own hands; that whoever is engaged in 
multipUcîty of business, must transact much by substi- 
tution, and leave eometbtng to hasard; snd that he 
wbo attempts to do oll, wOl waste hia lift in doîng 
litUe. 
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Theke is no crime more înâunoua thah the violation 
of trud). It is apparent that men can be social beings 
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no knoer diaa they beltcveeach otber. When apeech 
il employed onl^ as the vehicle of falaehooil, every maa 
mtut disunite himaelf from otbers, inhabit his own cave, 
andaeek prey only fur himself. 

Yet the law of truth, thua aacred and necessary, i> 
broken without punisfament, without cenaure, in com- 
pliance with invet^^te préjudice and prevaîling pa»< 
sitMiB, Men are wiUing to crédit iffhat tbey wish, and 
encourage rather tbose who gratif; them with pleaaure, 
than those that instruct them with iîdelity. 

For thls reason every hiatorian discovera hia country ; 
and ît is impossible to read the différent accounts of 
aay great event, without a wieh that truth bad more 
power over partiality. 

Amidat the joy ofwy countrymen for the acquiaition 
of Louisbou^, Icould not forbear to consider taow dif- 
feiently this révolution of American power ia not only 
now mentioned by the coDtending nations, but will b« 
renresented by thewriterg of another century. 

The Ensliah hiatorian will imagine himeelf barely 
doing justice to English virtue, when he relates the 
capture of Louisbourg in the faUowing manner : 

" The English had hitberto seen, with great indig- 
nation, their attempta baffled and their force delîed by an 
memy, whom they coneîdered themselvea as entitled 
to conquer by the right of prescription, and whom 
maoy ^es of hereditary auperiority nad taught them 
to dëapiae. Their fleeta were mare numerous, and their 
seamen braver, than thoae of France; yet they only 
floated uaelesa on the océan, and the Prench cferided 
them &om their ports. Miafortunet, as is usual, pro- 
duced discontent, the people murmured «t the lainis- 
ters, and the ministers censured the commandera. 

■' In the aummer of this year, the English began to 
find their auccesa anawezable to their cause. A fleet 
and an army were aent to America to dialodge the ene- 
mies irom the tettleraenta whîch they had so perfidiou^' 
ly made, and so insolently maintained, and to repreas 
tiutt power which was growing more every day by the 
«Bsociatian of the Indiana, with whom the&e degenerate 
Europeans intermarried, and whom they secured to 
their party by présenta and promises. 
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" In the beginning of Junc the ehips of war and vea- 
■els contftining the land-forces appeared betbre Lonîs- 
bourg ; a place so aecure by nature that art was almost 
supei^uous, and yet fortified by art as if nature had left 
it open. The French boasted that it was impregnable, 
and spoke with scom of ail attempts tbat could be mute 
sgainst it The garrison was nunierous, the stores equal 
to the longest siège, and theîr engineera and comman- 
dera high in réputation. The raouth of the harbour 
was 80 narrow, tnat tbree ships within might easily dé- 
fend it ag-ainst ail attacks from the sea. The French 
had, with that caution which cowards borrow from fesr, 
. and attribute to policy, eluded our fleets, and sent into 
that port five great shîpa and six smaller, of which they 
sunk four in the mouth of the passage, haring raised 
batteries and posted troops at ail the places where they 
thought it possible to make a descent. The Englîsh, 
however, had more to dread from the raugbness of the 
sea, tban from the skill or bravery of the défendants. 
Some days passed, before the surges, wbieb rise very 
high round that island, would suffer them to land. At 
last their impatience coulcl be restrained no longer; they 
got possession of the sbore with little loas.by the sea, 
and with lésa by the enemy. In afew days the artillery 
was landed, the batteries were raised, and the French 
had no other hope than to escape from one post to 
another. A aliot from tbe batteries tîred the powder 
in one of their largeat ships, the flame spreaa to tbe - 
two next, and atl three were destroyed; the Englîsh 
admirai sent bis boats agaînst the two large ships yet 
remaining, took them without résistance, and terrioed 
the garrisun to an immédiate capitulation." 

Let ua now oppose to this Englîsh narrative the re- 
latioa which will beproduced, about the same time, 
by the writer of the âge of Louîa XV. 

" About thîs time the English admitted to the con- 
duct of afTairs a man who undertook to save from de- 
struction that ferocious and turbulent people, who, from 
the mean insolence of wealthy traders, and the lawless 
confidence of successful robbers, were now sunk in des- 
pair and stupefied with horronr. He called in the ships 
which had been dispersed over the océan ta guard their 
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mcrchants, and sent a fieet and an anny, în ^hich klmost 
the whole strength of Englanc] was eomprised, to secure 



hod taken tfie English fortresses by farce, and gained 
the Indian nations byhumanity. The English, where- 
erer they corne, are sure to hâve the natives for their 
eoemies ; for the onJy motive of their settlements îa 
avarice, and the only conséquence of their success Ïb 
oppression. In tfais war they acted like other barbariani, 
and, with a degree of outrageous cruelty, which the 
gentlenessof ourmannera scarcely suSèrs us to conceive, 
offered rewards by open proclaination to those who 



shonld bring^the scalps of Indîan women and children, 
A trader aliwk makes wsr with the cruelty c^ a pirate. 
" They hod Icmg looked with envy and with terrour 
npoD the influence which the French ezerted over ail 
tne ttorthom régions of America by the possession of 
Louûfoonw, a place natnrally strong, and uew fortiSed 
t^ some alight outworks. They hoped to surprise the 
garrison unprovided ; but that sloj^ishness which a1- 
wnrs d a C a iL t a their malice, gave us time to send supplies, 
and to station ships for the defence of the harbour. 
They came before Louisboorg in June, and were for 
some time in doubt whether they ahould land. But 
the commanders, who had btelv seen an admirai shot 
for Dot having done what he nad not power to do, 
durât not leave the place unassaulted. An Engliehnian 
haa no ardonr ft>r honour, not' >^ ^ ^"^ï > ^^ neithev 
Talne* slory nor loves bis king, but balances one dan> 
ger wi& anetfaer, and will fight rather tfaan be hanged, 
lliey therefOTe landed, but with great loss ; their en- 
ginevra had, in the last war with Uie French, leamed 
■ometbîng of the military science, and made their ap. 
proadiei with aufficient skill ; but ail their eflorta had 
been without efléct, had not a bail unfbrtunately fallen 
into the powder of one of our shlps, which communi- 
oted the fire to the rest, and, by opening the pasraga 
tg die harboor, obliged the garrijMin ta capituUte. Thua 
wa« Louisbourg lort, and our troops marched ont with 
the admib^on of their enemies, who dutit banlljr 
think themaelvei maaten of the place." 
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There is a specieB o( tnieery, or of diaease, for whîck 
our language ia commonly supposed to be withont a 
nam'e, but which I think. îs emptiAlicalIy enough cleno- - 
niinated lùtlessnesi, and which îs oommonly tenoed a 
want of somethine to do. 

Of the unhappinesB of this etAte, I donot expect ail 
your readera to hâve an adéquate idea. niny aréover' 
Durthened with business, atid can imagine no comfort 
but in rest; many bave mluds bo placid, as wîllingl^ 
to indulge a voluntary lethargy ; or eo narrow, as east- 
]y to be filled to their utmost capacity. By thèse I sball 
not be understood, and therefore cannot be pitied. 
Those onlj will sympathize with my complaint, whoH 
imagination ia actîvs and rsaoliitioii wook, whoBc do. 
sires are ardent, and whose choice ia deÛcate; -who 
cannot satisfy theraeelves with standing still, and yet 
cnnnot lind a motive to direct tbeir course. 

I was the second son of a gentleman, whose estat« 
was barely sufficient to support himself and his heir in 
the dignity of killing game. He therefore made use of 
tha interest which me alliances of bis family afforded 
htm, ta procure me a post in the army. I passed some 
years in the most eonteniptible of ail human stations, 
that of a soldier in time of peace. I wandered with the 
régiment, as the quarters were changed, withont oppor- 
tunity for busîaesa, taste-for knowledge, or money for 
pleaaure. Wherever I came, I was for some time a 
Mranger without curioslty, and ailerwards an acquain- 
tance without IWendehip. Having nothing to hope in 
thèse places offortuitousrendence, I resigned my coc- 
duct to diance; I had no intention to p^nd, I had no 
ambition to deÛght. 

I suppose every msn is shocked whea he hears how 
ftequently soldien kk widûng for var. The wisb ii 
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not dways nncêre; the greater part are content witli 
sleep and lace, and count«rfeit an ardour vhîcli th^ do 
not feel ; but those who désire ît mast are neither promt* 
ed hy malevolence tior patriotisita ; they neither pant 
tôt laurels, nor delïght in blood ; but long t« be deliver- 
•d&om the tjranny of idieness, andrestored to thedig- 
nity of active beings. 

I never imaginea myself to hâve more courage than 
other men, yet waa often învoluntarily wishing for a 
var, but of a war at that time I had no prospect; and 
being enabled, by the death of an uncle, to live with- ' 
Mit my pay, I quitted the anny, and resolved to regiw 
late my own motions. 

I was pleased, for a while, with the novelty of inde- 
pendence, and îraagined that I had now found what 
CTC^ man d^res. My time was in mj own power, and 
my habitation was Wherever my choice should Ûx it. I 
atnused myself for two yeara in passin^ from place to 

Elace, and comparingone convenience teith another; but 
eîng at laBt aâhamed of inquiry, and weary of uncer- 
taînty, I purchased a house, and estabhshed my family. 

I now expêcted to b^in to be happy, and wsa happy 
for a short tirae With that espectation. Sut I soon per- 
ceived my epirits to subside, and my imagination to 
KTOW dark, The gloom thickencd every day round me. 
1 wondered by wnat malignant power ttiy peace was 
blasted, till I discovered at kst that I had notHing to do. 

Time, with ail its celerity, moves slowly to hîm whose 
whole employment is to watch its flight I am forced 
upon a thouaand sbiAs to enable me to endure thê tedi- 
ousness of the day. I rise when I can aleep no longer, 
and take my momîng walk ; I see what I hâve seen be- 
fore, and retum, I ait down, and persuade myself that 
I sît down to think ; find it impossible to think without 
a subject, rise up to înquîre after news, and endeavour 
to kindie in myself an artificîal impatience for intelli- 
gence of erents, which will never eictend auy consé- 
quence to me, but that a few minutes they abstract me 
nom myself. 

When I bave heard any thing that may gratify curio- 
si^, I am busied for a while in running to relate it. I 
hast*. 1 irom one place of cancourse to another, deligbt- 
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ad with my own importance!, and protul to think that I 
am daing tomeding', though I know tbat another hour 
would spore my labour. 

I had once a round of visita, which I paid very i^n- 
larly : but I bave now tired most of my frienda. Wheu 
I luve Mt dowD, 1 follet to rise, and hâve more tban 
once oveiiieard one aaung another, when I vould be 
gmet I percei^ the company tired, I observe tfae 
miitresB oftbe family whiapering to faer servanti, I find 
orders given to put off busineaa till to-morrow, I ses 
the watchee frequently inspected, and yet cannot witb- 
drsw to the vacuity of Boaitude, or venture myaelf in 
my own company. 

Thua burdensome to myaelf and othen, I fprm many 
Bcheroea of employment whicfa may make my Ufê use- 
fiil or agreeable, and exempt me oom the ignominy of 
llving bv suSènmce. This new course I hâve long d». 
aigned, but hâve not vet bc^un. The présent moment 
is never proper for the duuige ; but tLere is alwaye k 
tîme in view when ail obstacles will be removed, and I 
shall lurprise ail that know me with a new distributitm 
of my time. Twenty yeors hâve passed aince I hâve 
resolved a ccunplete amendment, and twenty years havç 
been lost in delays. Age is coming uptai me ; and I 
stumld look back with rage and despair upon the waste 
of lifie, but that I am now begînning in eameat to begîn 
a reformadgn. 

I ara. Sir, 

Yonr humble servant, 

DlCK LlNOBIU 
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No. M. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 17««. 



TO THE IDLBIL 



Aa I waa puaine Utely under one of the ntes of tbû 
d^, I was Htnu£ with hiHTOur by a ruefuT cry^ whidi 
sumnumed me fo reoiemfier ihe poor debior*. 

The Mrisdam and justice of tfae English Uwa an, bj 
Englùhmen at least, loudlj celebrated; but acanày 
lix most zealous admirai of our inatitutionB can thînk 
tfiat law yiiae, which, wben men are capable of work, 
oUiges them to beg ; or just, wbicli exposes the libertj 
of one to the passions of another. 

The prosperity of a people ia proportionate to the 
nuinber of handa and minds usef ulfy employed. To the 
oommunity, sédition is a fev^ corruption is à gangrené, 
and idleneas an atrophy, Whatever body, and whate- 
Tcr Society, waites more than it acquires, must gradu- 
ally decay; and every being tbat continues to be fed, 
and ceasra to labour, takes' Away sotnething from the 
publick stock. 

The confinement, therefore, of any man in tbe aloth 
and darkness of a prison, ia a losa to the nation, and no 
gain to tlie creditor. For, of the multitudes who are 
pining in those cella of miaery, a very small part is aiia> 
pected of any âraudulent act by whîch they retain what 
DelongB to others. The reat are impriaoned by the won- 
tonness of pride, the malignity of revenge, or the acri- 
mony of diaappointed expectation. 

IFthose who thusrigorouely exercise the power which 
die hiw bas put into their hands, be asked, why they 
continue to imprison those whom they know to be un- 
able to pay them ? one will answer, that bis debtor once 
lived better than himself ; another, that his wife looked 
abore her neighbours, and bia children went in silk 
dothes to the dancing-achoo] ; and another, that he pre- 
toided to be a joker and awit. Some will reply, that if 
diey were !n debt thcr should meet with the Mme treat- 
VoL. V. G 
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ment ; eome, that thejr owe no more tban they can pay, 
and need ther^m jg^ive no accoont of their acticnis. 
Some will confess their résolution, that their debtora 
shall rot in jail ; and some will discorer, that they hope, 
by cruelty, to wring the payment from their frienda. 

The end of atl civil r^ulations is to secnre private 
happineaa from private malignity ; to keep JndivïdoalB 
from the poirer of one anoUier : but thla end is appa- 
rendj n^ected, when s. man, îmtatBd with Iobb, is 
sUowed to be the judge of hn mm eauae, snd ts Hssîgn 
the punishment of his own pain ;. wfacn the distinctioti 
betvcen gnilt and happineas, beiween casTuilty and 
design, ia intmsted bt eyes bSnd with intaicst, to 
imderatandinga dcpravad' by remttment; 

Since povertj ia punished amoi^ lu as a crime, it 
on^it at leaat to be treated with tàe same Icnîty as 
other crimes : the ofiênder <H>Aht nat to languiah at the 
wiU of him whom he has ofl^ded> but ta be allowed 
Mme appesl to the justice of hîe coniitTy. There can 
be no reason ■why any debtor ahonld be imprîsoned, 
but that he m^ be comnelléd to payment; and- a term 
ehould therefore be fixed, in whîdi the créditer ^otdd 
exhibit his accuaation of conoeoled property. If atich 
property can be diacovered, let it he given to tfae credi- 
tor ; if the charge ia not ofTered, or cannot be proved, 
let the prisoner be dismiaaed. 

Thoae who made the laws hsve apparently suppined, 
that every deficiency of jiaymetit is the crime of the 
debtor. But die truth ia, that the creditor idvays 
ahares the act, and often more tfaan afaares the guil^ of 
improper tnisL It aeldora happens that ony man im- 
prisons another but for debts whiidr he susered to be 
contracted in hope of advantBge to himself, and for 
bargaina in which he proportioned lua profit to his own 
opinion of the hazara; and theraisno resson, whv 
one ahould punish the other for w contniot in whidi 
both concurred. 

Many of the inhabitanta of priaons may jnstly oom» 
plain of barder treatment. He that once owea mate 
than he can pay, ia often ohli^ed to-bribc his itretfitor 
to patience by increasing his uebt Worae and 'Worse- 
commodittes, at a higher anil hî^ics price, are Jbrocd 
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uptm bim ; he. is ïmpov«iriied by «Hnpulsive trafick, 
and at last overwhelrned, in the common reoeptacksof 
nÙBcry, by debts whicb, witbout bis own consoit, vere 
axxiuinutated an his head. To tbe relief of thia diatreB», 
no othet objection can be made, but tbat by an easy 
dissolution of debts fhuid will bé left witbout puniso- 
Eosit, and imprudence witbout awe ; and ibat, wbeti 
insotvency ehould be no langer puniahable, eredit wiU 
oease. 

The motive to crédit isthe hcw oî advantage. 
Camm«i;e can nevra" be at a stop, while one man wanta 
wbat aiwtber can su|qily ; and crédit will never be da- 
nied, wbile it ia likely to be repaid with profit. He that 
(nists one wbom he designs to sue, is niminal by the 
aet of trust ; tbe csassûon of such inndioua tra&^ is 
to be desired, and no reason chi be |[iven why a change 
of the law «liould irapair any other. 

We see nati4w trade with nation, wbere no payioent 
can be conipelled. Mutual convenience producea mu- 
tuai oonfitlrâce ; kbA tbe mérdunta continue to saUsfy 
the demanda of ««ch otfatf ^ tbough tbey bav« nothing 
to dread but the loas of oôàe. 

It is TBÏn to ooMtinite an inatitwtioB whîtJi expérience 
diowfl to be ineffeotuaL We liave now îmi^aoned one 
genenitîoa of debtcMv after another, but ve do not find 
that tbeir tnimlMm lessen. We hâve now leamed, tbat 
raabneaa and imprudence will not be deterred team 
taking crédit ; let us try whether fîraud aad avarice 
may be moce eaaily reibuned from giving it. 
I am, Sir, Sec 
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Life haa no pleaanie bigher or nobler than that of 
fiiendihip. It is painAd to consider, that thii sufoHme 
aAayraeat may be impaired or destroyed by innumo- 

G 2 
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nble causes, and tliat there ia no hnnum posMMkm of 
which the duration is lew certain. 

Many hâve talked, in veiy exalted language, of the 
perpetui^ of friendahip, of invincible coattsocy, and 
uDalienable kindness; uid some examines hâve betia 
aeen of men who bave contintied faitbful to their ear- 
lie«t choice, and whose affection bas predominated over 
changes of fortune and contrariety of opinion. 

But thèse instances are mémorable, because tliey are 
rare. The friendship wbich is ta b« practised or e^ 
pected by common mortala, miut take its lise ùom miu 
tuai pleasure, and mnst end when the power cesses of 
deliffhting each other. 



basenesg or contemptîble inconstancy on eitber put. 
To give pleasure is not always in our power ; and little 
does he Know faimself, who belieres tbat hé can be al- 
ways able to receive iL 

Those who would gla^ pass their days together 
mav be separated by the dî&rent course of thùr a&irs ; 
and friendshïp, like love, is destroyed by long absence, 
though it may be increased by shc»t internûsûons. 
What we hâve missed long enoush ta want ît, we value 
more when it ïs regained ; but tnat which has been lost 
tillitiaforgotteniWillbefoundatlastwithlittleeladness, 
and wîtfa stiU less if a subsdtute has supplied Ùie place. 
A man deprived of tbe oompanion to whom he used ta 
open his bosom, and with whom he shared the houn 
of leisure and merriment, feela the day at first hanging 
heavyonhim; his dîfBculties oppress and his doubta 
distract him ; he Bées time corne and go witbout hia 
wonted gratification, and ail is sadness within, and soli- 
tude about him. But this uneasiness never laste long; 
necesstty produces expédients, new amusements are 
discovered, and new conversation is admîtted. 

No expectation is more &equent1y dîsappoînted, than 
that which naturally arises in the mind tn>m the pros- 
pect of meeting an old ôiend after lonf séparation. 
We espect the attraction to be revived, and the coalitioa 
to be renewed ; no man considéra how much altération 
time hss made in himselC and rery ftw inquire wbat 
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eftct jt bas hftd opon othen. The firat hour convincM 
^eni, that the plea«nre which tfaey bave formerly ea- 
joyed ÏB for ever at an end ; différent scènes hâve made , 
dmêrent imprewions ; tbe opinions of both are changée! ; 
and tbat similitude of manners and sentiment is loat, 
which Gonfirmed them both in tiie approbation of thein> 
«elves. 

Friendabip is often deatroyed by opporition of inter- 
est, not only by the pondérons and visible interest 
which tbe deaire of wealtb and greatness forma and 
maintains, but by a thoueaiid gecret and slîgfat compe- 
titims, scarcely known to the mind upon which they 
operat«. There is scarcely any man without aotae tà- 
rourite trifle which he values above ereater attainnients, 
Bome désire of petty praise which ne eannot patiently 
euffer to be frustrated. This minute ambition îs some- 
timea croa&ed before ît îs known, and sometimes defeat- 
ed by wanton pétulance; but sucb attacka are seldom 
made wîthout the losi of Irîendship ; for, whoever has 
once found the vulnérable part will always be feared, 
anct the resentment wilt bum on in secret, of which 
shame hindera the discovery. ' 

Tbis, hawever, is a^low malignity, which a wise man 
will obviate as inconsutent with quiet, and a good man 
will repKaa ta contrary ta virtue ; but humui happi- 
neas is stHnetimes violated by some more suddea strokes, 

A dispute begmi in jest upon a sul^ect, which a mo- 
ment before was on both parts regarded with careless 
indifférence, is continued by the désire of conquest, till 
vani^ kindles into rage, and opposititm rankles into 
enmity. Against this hasty mischief, 1 know not what 
■ecori^ can be obtaïned : men will be sometimea sur- 
|Hiwd into qOarrels ; and though they might both bas- 
ten to recoÂciliation, as soon as their tumult had subsi- 
ded, yet two minds will seldom be found together, 
which can at once subdue their discontent, or immedi- 
ately enjoy the sweets of. peace, without remembering . 
the wounds of the conâict. 

Friendahip haa other eneœies. Suspicion is alwaya 

faardenins' tbe cautions, and disgust repelling the d^i- 

oXb. Very slender différences will sometimes part 

tboBe whom long reciprocatioQ of dvility or beneficenoe 
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hai unîted. Lonelove and Rangor retired iato tba 
country to enjoy the company of eaâi other, and retuTD- 
ed ia eix weeka cold and pétulant ; Banger'B pleasure 
«BB U> walk in the fielda, and Lonelove'e to ait in a bow- 
ec ; eacfa had complied with the other in hii tum, and 
each vas angry tlût compliance faad beên esacted. 

The mo8t fatal disease of friendship îs graduai decay, 
or dislîke hourly increaaed by causes too siender for 
complaint, and too numerous for removaL — Those wbo 
are angry may be reconciled ; tbose who hâve been îo- 
jured may receive a récompense: but when the désire 
of pleaùng and willingness ta be pleased is sîlently di- 
minished, the rénovation of friendship is bopeleas; s», - 
wben the vital powers sink into languor, tbere ia uo 
longer any use of tbe pbysician. 
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Whem man sees one of th« inibrior créatures perched 
upOD a tree or baaking in the innshine, wîthout anv ap- 
parent endeavour or pursuit, he often Bsks hîmself, or 
nie companîon, " on vhaX that animal can be supposed 
to be thmking?" 

Of this question, since neither bird nor beast can on- 
twer it, we must be content to live without the resaln- 
tion. Wc know not how much the brutes lecoliect of 
the past, or antîdpate of the future; what power they 
hâve of coniparing and preferring ; or whetber their fa- 
culties may not rest in motîonlesa indifférence, till they 
are moved by the présence of their proper object, or 
(timulated to act by corporeal sensations. 

I am the less indined to thèse soperfluouB inquiries, 
because I bave always been able to nnd sufiicient matter 
for curiosî^ in my own species. It ia useless to go&t 
in quest of that which may be found at home ; a very 
narrow circle of obEervation will supply a sufiicimt 
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number of men and women, who might be asked, witb 
equal propriety, " on wh«t they cas be thinking ?" 

It is reasonable to believe, ttut tbought, like «Very 
thing élse, lias its causes and effects ; that it must pro- 
ceed from soraething known, Aone, oc sufiered; and 
iniist proditce some action or event Yet how great ia 
thenumberofthosein wluweniindsnoiOurceofthDught 
has ever been openeil, în whose life no conséquence of 
tboaght ia ever discovered ; who bave leamed nothing 
Dpon which they can reflect; who hâve neither Been nor 
felt any thing wbich could leave its traces on the me- 
mory ; who neither foresee nor deaire any change of 
tbeir condition, and hâve therefore neither fear, Ëope, 
nor design, and yet are supposed to be thinking beings I 

To every act a subject îb requîred. He that thinka 
muât think upon aomething. fiiit tell me, ye that pierce 
deepest into nature, ye that take the widest surveys of 
Jife, inform nie,kind shades of Malbranche and of Locke, 
what that something can be, which exdtes and coiiti- 
nuea thought ia tnaiden aunts with small fortunes ; in 
younger brothers that live upon annuities; in traders 
retired from busineas ; in aoldiers absent from their re> 
gimenta; or în widowR that hâve no childrenî 

Life ia commonly conaidered as either active or con- 
templative ; but surely this diviaion, how long soever it 
haa been receîved, is inadéquate and fallacioua. There 
are mortals whose life is certainly not active, for they 
do neither good nor evil ; and whose life cannot be pro- 
perly called contemplative, for they never attend either 
to the conduct of men or the worka of nature, but riaa 
in the moming, look round them tîll night in careleaa 
stupidity, go to hed and aleep, and rise again ia the 
moming. 

It has been lately a celebrated question in the schoola 
of philosophy, "whether the aoul alwaya thinka F" 
Some hâve defined the soûl to be the^nrer of thinking; 
concluded that ita essence consista in act; that, if it 
ahould ceaae to act, it would ceaae to be; and tbat cesa 
sation of thought is but another name for extinction of 
mînd. Thia argument ia subtle, but not conclusive; 
becauee it supposes wbat cannot be proved, that the na- 
ture of mind ia properly deGned. Othera affect to dî>> 
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dain subtilty, when Bubtflty will not aene tbeir pur- 
p<H«, and appeal to daîly expérience. We spend many 
hours, thej »ay, in sleep, witnout the leaat remembrance 
of any thoughts which then paseed in our miods; and 
since we can only by our own consciousness be iure thst 
ve think, wliy should we imagine tbat we bave had 
thougbt of which no conacioiisnesB remaina f 

Tnis argument, whicb appeals to expérience, may 
{tara experieace be confuted. We every day do some- 
tbing, which we fot^et wheti it is done, and know to 
bave been done only by conséquence. The waking 
hours are not denied to hâve been passed in thou^t ; 
yet he tbat shatl endeavour to recollect on one day Uie 
ideas of the former, will only tum tbe eye of reflection 
upoa vacancy ; he will find, that the greater part ia ir> 
reeorerably vanished, and wonder how the tnomenta 
could come and go, and leave to little behitid'them. 

To discover only that the arguments on both sidee 
are détective, and to tbrow back the tenet into its for- 
mer uncertainty, is the sport of wanton or malevolent 
acepticism, delightîng to sec the sons of pbilosophy at 
vork upon a task whicb never can be decided. 1 sball 
BUggeat an argument hitherto overlooked, which may 
perfaaps détermine the controverBy. 

If It be impossible to thjnk without materials, tbere 
mnst necessarily be minds that do not always think ; 
and whence ebaU we furnish materials for the médita- 
tion of the glutton between hig meals, of the sportcman 
in a raîny month, of the annuitant between the days of 

3iiaTterly payment, of the politician when the mails are 
etain^ by contrary winds P 

But how fréquent soever may be the examples of ex- 
istence without thought, it is certainly a state not much 
to be deaired. He that lives in torpid insenaibili^, 
wants nothin^ of a carcase but putréfaction. It is the 
part ofeveryinhabitantof the earth to partake tbe pains 
and pleasures of his fellow beings; and as in a road 
through a country désert and unitorm, the traveller lan- 
guiabes for want of amusement, so the passage of life 
will betediousand irksome to him who does not beguUe 
it by ^versîed ideas. 
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No. SS. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1758. 

TO THS IDLBH. 



I AH a vei^ constant fréquenter of tbe playboiue, a 
place to ffhich I suppose the Idier not tancn a attanger, 
ûaee he can bave no where else so isucb entertaînment 
wîth so little concuirence of bis own endeavour, At 
ail other aMemblies, fae that cornes to receivs dBli|;ht 
irill be expected to give it; but in the théâtre nothinp 
ie necessary to the amusement of two hours, but to Bit 
down and be willing- to be pleaaed. 

The last week bas offered two new actors to the town. 
The appesrance and retîrement of actors are the great 
events of the theatrical world; and their first pmor> 
Toances fill the pit with conjecture and prognostication, 
as tbe first actions of a new monardi agîtate nations with 
hcme or fear. 

What opinion J hâve formed of the ^ture excellence 
of thèse candidates for dramatick glory , it is not necas- 
aa^.to déclare. Their entra&ce gave me a higher and 
nobler pleasure than any borrowed character can affbrd. 
I saw the nmks of tbe théâtre emuUting eacb other in 
candour and bumanîty, and contending who ehould 
most effectUBlly assist the struggles of endeavour, di&i 
sipate tbe blush of diffidence, and still tbe flutter of tî-. 
midily. 

This behaviour is such as becomes a people toc ten- 
der to repress those wbo wish to please, too generoua 
to insolt uiose wbo can make no redstance. A publick 
performer is so much in the power of spectatore, that 
ail unnecessary severity is reitrained by tfùt gênerai law 
of bumanity which forblds us to be cruel where tbere 
îa notbîng to be feared. 

In every new performer sometbing must be paidoned. 
No man can, by any force of resolutiouj secure to him, 
MÎT t}te full poMesBionof hisown poweraïuder the ey^ 
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of a larc^ assembly. Variation of geaturs, and S^âoa 
oi vo:ce, .-ire tf be obtained oniy by expérience. 

Theit ',3 iiotiurg for which such numbe^'s think them- 
selves quaiifîed as for tlieatrical exhibition. Evciy bii- 
njin behig lins an action gracefut to hia onn ey^j a 
vcice lauaica! to his own car, and a sengibility which na- 
ture forbida him to know that any other bosoni can es- 
cet. Au art in which such numbers fancy theinselves 
exceUent, and which the publick liberally rewards, '^ill 
excite many competitors, and in numy attempts ther« 
must be many ntiscarriages. 

The care of the critick should be to diatinguifh enot 
frominability, fituttaof inexpérience fromdefectsofn»* 
ture. Action irregular and turbulent nwy be reclaim- 
^ ; vocifération véhément and ctmfused may be re^ 
trained and modulated ; the stalk of the tyrant may be- 
come the gait of the man ; the yell of inartîculate dia- 
tress may ue reduced to humau lamentation. AU thèse 
&iiltB afaould be for a time overlooked, and afiravarda 
censured with gentlenesa and candour. But if in an ■& 
tor [hère appears an utter vacancv of meaning, a ftigid 
e.-juality, a atupid laneuor, a torpid apathy, the gresteat 
kmdncsa that can bc uiown him ia a speedy aeatence of 
expolsioii. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

The plea which lay correspondent haa ofiered far 

rinng actoTS, I am veiy far from wishing tA invalidate. 
slwaya conaidered those combînations whidi are tmne- 
tjmes formed in the play house, os acts of â-aud or of 
cruelty j he that applauds him who does not dea«-ve 

C'ae, ie eadeavouring to deceive the publick ; he that 
et in malice or aport, îs an oppresser and a robber. 
But sorely this laudable forbearance naight be justly 
extended to young poets. The art of the writer, lik« 
that of the player, is attained bv alow d^ireea. The 
power of dÎBtinsuiahing and discnmioating comîck ch»> 
ractere, or of filling tragedy with poetical images, moit 
be the gift of nature, which no instruction nor labour 
can sufxply; but the art of dramatick disposition, the 
contexture of the scensi, the o^^iosition of cbaracten, 
ibe involution of the plo^ the expédients of auspeasioQj 
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and the stntaçems of guijwite, are to be leanwd by 
wacdce ; and it is cruel to discourage a poet for evef, 
Decaïue fa« haa not &om gqnius vakt only espericnt»; 
Gtn beatov. 

Life îa a stage. Let me lîkewise solicit candour for 
the yaang actor on the stage of life. They that enter 
into the world are too otlen treated with unreasonttbie 
ligpur by those that were once aa ignorant and heady 
as Ûiemaelres ; and distinction is not always made be- 
tween the fàulti whicfa require apeedy and Tîolent era- 
dication, and those that witl gradually dropaway in the 
{irc^Teasîon of liiê. Vicious soticitations of appetite, if 
lart checked, wîU grow more impcmunate ; and mean 
aits of profit or auibiticm will gHther strength in tfie 
niind, if they are not eariy auppressed. But mistaken 
notions of auperiority, de^na of useless show, pride of 
little accomplishmenta;^Bnd ^1 the train of ranity, will 
be bruabed away by the wing of Tinie. 

Reprcof shoiDd not exhaust He power upon petty 
failin^ ; let it watch diligently against the incursioti of 
vice, and leave fb^^tery and flitility to-dieof'theraselveB. 
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VR. IDLER, 

I NEVEU thou^t that I should Write aijy thidg to be 
printed; but havîng laCdy seen your firat essay, which 
was sent down into the kitchen with a great bundle of 
gaeettes and uaetess papets, I lind that you are willitig 
to admit any correspondent, and therefhre hope you 
wiU not reject me. If you publish my letter, it may 
encouru^e othere, in the aame conditiDn with royaelf, to 
tell their stories, which may be perhaps as useful m 
those of great ladiea. 
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I am a poor girl. I wbb te^ in the coantnr at a 
charitj''8CD0cd nuintaiDed by the contribudone ofweàl- 
thy neighbours, The Jadîes, or patronesses, visited ua 
ftrân time to tîme, exsmîned how we were taugh^ and 
•aw that our clothes were clean. We lired h^pîly 
enough, and were instructed to be thankful to thcMC at 
irhose cost we were educated. I waa always the favoii- 
rite of my mùtre»; she used to call me to resd and 
•how my copy-book to ail atraiigers, who never dismis- 
*ed me without commendation, and very seldom without 
a shillins. 

At last the chief of our subtcriberB, havinç pataed s 
winter ia London, came down full of an opinion new 
and Btrange to the whole countrj'. She held it little 
less than criminB] to teach poor girls to read and write. 
They who are bom to poverty, she aaid, are bom to ig. 
norance, and wïll work the l^der the less they koovr. 
She told lier friends, that London woa in confusion by 
the insolence of servants ; that scorcely a wench was to 
be got for aU tuori, since éducation had made such nunn- 
ben of fine ladie^ that nobody would now-accept a low- 
er title than that of a waiting maid, or somethmg that 
niiffht qualify her to wear laced shoes and long rufitea, 
and to sit at work in the parlour window. But she waa 
resolved, for her part, to spoil ao more girls ; those who 
were to live by their hands, should neîther read noi 
Write out of her pocket ; the wortd was bad enough al- 
ready, and she would hâve no part in making it worse. 

Sne waa for a time wanoly opposed; but Bheperse> 
vered in her notions, and withdrew her Bubscnption. 
Few listen without a désire of conviction to those who 
advise them to spare their money. Her example and 
her aivuments gained ground daily ; and in less than a 
year ttie whole parish was convinced, that the nation 
would be ruined if the children of the poor were taught 
to read and write. 

Our school was now dîs«olved : mj mistress kissed 
me when we parted, and told me, that, being old and 
helpleas, she could not aseist me ; advised me to seek 
a Bcrvice, and diarged me not to forget what I bad 
leamed. 
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Wy réputation for sdiokrship, vrhidi hsd hiiherto re- 
oommended me to faTonr, «aa, by the adhérents ta the 
new opinion, considered as a aime ; and, when I offer- 
ed myself to any mistress, I had no other answer tlian, 
" Sure, child, you would not work I had work îs not fit 
Sa s pen-woman ; a scrubbin^-brosh would spoîl your 
hand, child !" 

I could not lÎTe at home ; and while I wa> conûder- 
iits to what I ehould betoke me, one of the ffïrh who 
hâ gone &oni our adiool to London, came down in a 
ôlk gôwn, and told her acquainUmce how weU she li- 
jeà, what fine things she a&w, and what great wages 
■he receÎTed. 1 resolved to try my fortune, and took 
my passage in the next week's wageon to London. I 
had no Bnares laid for me'at my arrivai, but came safe 
to a siater of my mistresa, who nndertook to get me a 
place. She knew only the familles ofmeantradennen; 
and I, baving no high opinion of my own qualifications, 
was WiHing to accept the first offer. 

My first mistress was wife of a workinff watcbmaker, 
who eamed more than was sufficient to keep hîs family 
in decency and plenty ; bi»t it was their constant prac- 
tice to hire a chaise on Sunday, and spend hait the 
wages of the week on Richmond Hill; of Monday he 
commonly lay half in bed, and spent the other half in 
merriment; Tuesday and Wednesday consumed the 
rest of bis money ; and three days every week were 
passed in extremity of want by us who were left at 
noBae, wbile my ntaetcr lived on trust at an alehouse. 
You may be sure, that of the sufferers the maid sufFered 
moit; and I lefl them, after three months, rather than 
be atarved. 

I was then mûd to a hattei's wîfe. There was no 
want to be dreaded, for they lived in perpétuai luxury, 
My mistreas was a diligent womân, and rose early m 
thenxwning to set the joumevmento work; my master 
was a man much beloved bv his neighbours, and sat at 
one club or other every night. I was obliged to wait on 
my master at night, and on my mistress in the morning. 
He seldom came home betbre two, and she rose at five. 
I could no more lïve witbont sleep tban without fbod, and 
therefore mtreated them to look out for anotfaer servant. 
Vol. V. H 
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My next rémora! was to a linen-drapo^s vfao had aix 
childreti. My imstress, when I fret entered the bousCr 
infonned me, that I must never contradict the children, 
nor suffer them to crv. I had no désire to offend, and 
readily promieed to do my best. But when I save theia 
theii breakfast, I could not help ail first; wnen I vas 
playing vîth oDe în my lap, I was forced to keep tbe 
rest in expectatios. That which v/aa not gratifiéd al- 
■waye reaented the injuiy with a loud outcry, which put 
my mistress in a fiuy at me, and procured eugar-pliims 
to the child. I could not keep eix children quiet, wh(» 
were bribed to be clamorous ; and was therefbre dis- 
missed, aa a gîri houest, but not good-natured. 

I then lived with a couple that kept a petty «hop of 
remnants and cheap lineii. I was qualifled to make a 
bill, or kem a book ; and being therefore often called, 
at a busy time, to serve tbe customers, espected that 
I should now be happy in proportion as I was useiid. 
But my mistresH appropriated every day part of the 
profit to some private uae, and, as she grew bolder în 
ber thefts, at laat deducted such sums tïiat my mastex 
began to wonder how he sold so much, and gained so 
litUe. She pretended toassist his enquiries, and began, 



very gravely, ta hope that " Bettv waa honest, ana yet 
thote sharp girls were apt to be ligbt-fingered." You 
will believe that I did not stay there much longer. 



The rest of my story I will tell you in another letter; 
and only beg to be infonned, in somg paper, for which 
of my places, exc^t the last, I was disqualiJGed by my 
■kill in reading and writing t 

f am, Sir, 
' Your very humble servant, 
BÉTTV Bboom. 
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It bas been the endeavour of ail those whom the world 
bas reverenced ibr superior wiedom, to persuade maii 
to be acquainted with bimself, to leam his Oï*n powers 
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■nd his own weaknees, to observe hj what evils lie is 
moBt dan^erously beaet, and by what temptations most 
easilv overcome. 

Tnîs counsel has been often given whh serious dig- 
nity, and often recnved wïth appearance of conviction ; 
but, as veiy few can aearch deep into their own mînda 
wilhont meeting what they wiah to hide from them- 
selvea, acarcely any man persista in cultivating such di»- 
^reeable acquaîntance, but draws the veil again be- 
tween bis eyes and bis Iieart, Jeaves his passions and 
appetites aa fae found them, and advîses others to look 
ÎDto tberaselves, 

This is the common resuh of inquiry even among 
tbose that endeavour to grow wiser or better : but this 
«odeavour is ùa enough from fVequency ; the greater 
put of tbe multitudes that swaim upon the eartn hâve 
never been dîsturbed by such uneasy cilriosity, but de- 
liver themselves up to business or to pleasure, plunge 
into tbe current of Itfe, whether pladd or turbulent, 
and pass on from one point or prospect to another, at- 
tentive rather to any ttiing than the state of their minds ; 
■atiafied, at an easy rate, ~w!th an opinion, that they 
are no worse than others, that every man must mina 
tiia own iaterest, or that their pleasures hurt only them- 
eelves, and are therefore no proper subjecta of censure. 

Some, honever, there are, whom tbe intrusion of 
scruples, the recollecdon of better notions, or the la- 
tent reprehension of good ezamples, will not sufièr to 
live entirely contented with their own conduct; thèse 
are forced to çacîfy the mutiny of reason with faîr pro- 
mises, and quiet their Uiougbts with designs of callîng 
ail their actions to review, and planning a new scheme 
for the tîme to come. 

There is nothing which we estimate so fallaciously 
aa the force of our own resolutions, nor any fallacy 
which we Bo unwillingly and tardîly detect. He that 
has resolved a thouaand times, and a thouaand times 
deeerted his own purpose, yet sufTers no abatement of 
his confidence, but sdU believea himself his own master ; 
ond ablej by innate vigour of soûl, to press forward to 
bii end, dirough ail tbe obstructions that inconvenî- 
fBcies or delighti can put in fais way- 
H 3 
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That tbis mistake should prevaîl for a time, is veiy 
natural. When conviction is présent, and temptation 
out of sight, we Ûo not easily conceive how any reaaon— 
able being can devîate frora hîs true interest. What 
onght to be donc, while it yet hanga only ïn specuUi- 
tion, ta 6o plain and certain, that there is no place for 
doubt ; the whole soûl jields itself to the prédominance 
of tnitb, and readily détermines to do wnati wben tbe 
time of action cornes, will be at laat omitted. 

I believe most men may réview ail the lives tbat liave 
passed «itfain their observation, without rememberin^ 
one eSicBcioua resolution, or being able to tell a single 
instance of a «>nrse of practice suddenly changed îil 
conséquence of a change of opinion, or an establiuunent 
of détermination. Many indeed aller their conduct, and 
are not at fifty what they were at thirty ; but they corn- 
monly varied imperceptibly from themselves, foUowed 
the train of extemal causes, and rather sufiéred refor- 
œation thon made it. 

It is not uncommon to diarge the diflérence between 
promise and performance, benreen profession and rea- 
lîty, npon deep design and studied deceit : but the truth 
is, tbat there is very lîttJe hypocrisy in the world ; we 
do not lo often endeavour or wish to impose on others 
as on ounelvea ; we résolve ta do right, we hope to 
keep our résolutions, we déclare them to confirm our 
own hope, and fix our own inconstancy by calling wit- 
nessesof our own actions; but at last habit prevails, 
and those whom we invited to our triumph laiigh at 
our defeat 

Custom is oommonly too strong for the most resolute 
resolver, though fumished for the ossault with ail tha 
weapons of philosophy. " He that endeavours to &e« 
bimself from an ill habit," says Bacon, "must not chaiu^ 
too much at a time, lest he should be discouraged by 
dit^culty; nor too little, for then he wUl make but slow 
advances." Tbis îa a precept which may be applauded 
in a book, but will fail in the trial, in wbuai every 
change will be found too great or too Jittle. Those 
nho faave been able to conquer habit, are like those that 
are &bled to bave retumed &om the realms of Pluto; 
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Tbey are sofficient to give hoçe, but not securi^ ; to 
«Dimate the «mtest, but not to priHuise victory. 

TboK wfao are ïn the powtx ôfevïl habits muât con- 
quer them as tbey can; and conquered they must be, 
or ueither wiodora nor happineas can be attained: but 
tbose who are not yet subject to their influence may, 
by timely caution, préserve their freedom ; they may 
eâéctually résolve to escape the tyrant, whom they will 
vrry vainly résolve to conquer. 
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TO THK IDLBB. 

It is very eaay tôr a man who sits itile at borne, «nd 
bas nobody to please but himself, to ridicule or to cen- 
enre the ctMumon practicea of mankind ; and thoee 
wbo hâve no présent temptation to break the niles of 
propriety, may applaud his judgment, and join in his 
merriment; but let the author or bis readers mÎDgle 
witb common life, they will find theiuselves irresistibly 
borne away by the stresm of custom, and must submit, 
after they hsve laugbed at others, to give otbera the 
aame opportunity of laughîng at them. 

There is no paper published by the Idler wbich I 
hâve read with more approbation, than that which 
censures tbe practiee of recording vulgar marriages in 
the newspapers. I carried it about in my pocket, and 
read it to aU tbose wbom I suspected of having publish- 
ed their nuptiala, or of being inclined to pubuâbdiem, 
and sent transcripts of it to ail the couples that trans- 
gretsed your precepts for the next fortnight. I boped 
Oat tbey were ail vesed, and pleasea myself with 
îmagînin^ tbeir mîsery. 

But sfaort is the triumph of malignity. I vas married 
last week to miss Mohair, the daughter of a salesman'; 
and, at my first sppefaance after tbe wedding nigbt, 
Wfls asked by my wife's raotber -wbether I had sent our 
marriage to the Advertiser? I endeavoured to ebow 
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how imfit it wa» to denund the attention of the public 
to our doméstick aiFaire; but she told me witb great 
véhémence, " that she wouid not hâve it thau^t to be 
a stolen matcb ; that the Uood of the Mohairs should 
never be diagraced ; that her busband had served ail 
the parish ornées but one ; that she had lîved five-and- 
thirty years at the same house, had paid every body 
twenty shillings in the pound, and would havc me 
know, tbough she was not- as fine and as âauntîng as 
Mrs. Gingham, the deputy's wîfe, she was nut ashamed 
to tell her name, and would show her face with the beat 

of them i and since I had married her daughter " 

At this instant entered my father-in-law, a grave man, 
&om whom I expected succour ; but upon hearing the 
case, he told me, "that it would bè very imprudent to 
miss such an opportunité of advertising my shop ; and 
that when notice was giyen of my marriage, numy of 
my wife's friends would tbink them«elves obliged to be 
my customers." 1 was subdued by clamour on one side, 
tuid gravity on the other, and shall be obliged to tell 
the town, that " three days ago Timothy Mushrotmix 
an enjinent oilman in Sea-coal-lane, was married to iniss 
PoUy Mohair of LiOthbnry, a beantiful young lacly with 
a large fortune." 

I aœ, Sir, &c. 



1 AM the unfbrtanate vife of the grocer wliose letter 
you publiebed about ten weeks ago, in which he coni- 
plains, like a sonr feDow, that I loiter in the shop with 
my needle-work tn my hand, and that I oblige nim to 
take me ont on Sundays, and keep a çirl to fook after 
the child. Sweet Mr. fdler, if you did but know ail, 
you would give no encouragement to such an unreason- 
able grumbler. I brought him three hundred pounds, 
which set him up in a shop, and bougbt in a stock, on 
which, with good management, we might live cMnfor- 
tably ; but now I bave gîven him a shop, I am forced 
to watch him and the shop too. I will tell you, Mr. Id- 
1er, how it is. Tbere is an alehouse oyer the way with 
à ninepin alley, to which he is sure to run when I turn 
my hàfk.; and there loges his money, for be plays at 
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DÎnemns as lie dœa evetj thing else. While he is at 
tbîs uvourite sport, he sets a dirty tx^ to watch hia door, 
and call htm to hïa customere ; but he is long in coming, 
and so rude when he comea, that our custom falU otf 
evCTy day. 

Tnoae who cannot govem themselveB must be govem> 
éd. I hâve resolved to keep him for the future behind 
hia counter, and let htm bounce at his customerB if he 
dves. I cannot be abore stairs and below at the aame 
time, and bave therefore taken a girl to look after the 
diild and dress the dinner : and, after ail, pny who is 
ta hlame î 

On a Sunday> it is tme, I make him walk abroad, and 
■ometimefl carry the child; I wonderwbo should carry 
it! But 1 never take him out till afïer church-time; 
nor would do it tbeu, but that, if he is left alone, he 
will be upon the bed. On a Sunday, if he stays at 
home, he haa six meala, and, wfaen he can eat no longer, 
bas twenty stratagems to escape &om me to the ale- 
house; but I commonly keep the door locked, tiU 
Monday produces sometning for him to do. 

This is the true state of the case, and thèse are the 

fovocations for which he has written his letter to you. 
hope you will write a paper to show, that, if a. wife 
must spend her whole time in watchins her husband, 
she cannot convenïently tend her child, or sit at her 
needle. 

I am. Sir, Sec 



There is ÎD thia town a species of oppressioii which tlu 
law haa not hitherto prevented or redreased. 

I am a chairman. You know, Sir, we corne when we 
.are càlled, and are expected to cany ail who reqnire 
OUT assistance. It is common for men of the most un- 
wieldy corpulence to crowd themselves into a chair, and 
demand to be carrted for a shilling as far as an airy youiig 
lady whom we sc»rcely feel upon our pôles. Snrely we 
ought to be paid like ail otJier mortals in proportion to 
our labour. Engines should be fixed in proper places 
to weigh chairs as they weigh naggons; anathose wbam 
case and plenty bave made unuble to carry themselves. 
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shoùld ^r« part of their auperfluities to those who car- 
ry thein. 

I asa. Sir, Sec 
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TO THE IDLER. 
EIR, 

I HAVE often obaerved, that friertda are loat by discon- 
tiauance of inteTcourse vrithout any offence on either 
part, and hâve long known that it ia more dangeroas to 
De foTgotten than to be blamed ; I therefore inake hoate 
to eend you the reat of my atory, ïeet, by the delay of 
another fortnight, the name of Betty Broom mîght be no 
lonser remembered by you or your readera. 

Having left the last place in haate, to avoid the charge 
or the auapidon of theft, I had not aecured another ser- 
vice, and W38 forced to take a lodging in a back atreet. 
I had now got good clothea. The woman who lived in 
the garret oppoaite to mine waa very 1>ffidous, and of- 
fered to take care of my room and clean it, while I went 



round to my acquaintance to inquire for a miatreas. 
knew not why ahe waa ao kînd, or how I could recom- 
pense ber ; but in a few days 1 missed some of my lî- 
nen, vent to another lodgiug, and reaolved not to hâve 
Buother ftiend in the next garret. 

In six weeka 1 became under-maid at the bouae of a 
mercer in Comhill, nhose aon waa hia apprentice. The 
young gentleman uaed to ait late at the tavem, without 
the knowledge of his father ; and I waa ordered by my 
mistreas to let him in ailently ta hia bed under the coun- 
ter, and to be veiy careful to take away hia candie. The 
hours whicb I waa obliged to watch, whilat the reat of 
the family was in bed, 1 conaidered as aupemumerary, 
and, having no busineaa aaaigned for them, thought my- 
aelf at liherty to apend them my own way : I kept my- 
aelf awake with a book, and tor aome bme liked my 
Btate the better for thia opportunîty of reading. At laat 
the upper-maid found my book, and ahowea ît to my 
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mistreM, who told me tfaat wenches )ike me might epend 
their time better; that she never nev any of the read- 
ers tfast had good designs in their heada ; that ahe could 
always find aomething else to do nitli her tàmff, than to 
puzzle over booka ; and did not like that such a fine U' 
ày should ait up for faer young moater. 

This waa the firat time that I found it thought crimi- 
nal or dangerous to know how to read. I was diamis- 
sed decentïy, lest I should tell tàlea, and had a small 
gratoitf above my wagea. 

I then lived with a gentlewoman of a amall fortune. 
Thia was the only happy part of my life. My miatress, 
for whom publîck diveraions vere too expeneive, spent 
her time with books, and was pleased to find a maid 
trbo could pai*take her amusements. I rose early in the 
moming, that I might hâve time in the aftemoon to read 
or listen, and was auffered to tel) my opinion, or expteas 
my delight. Thus fifteen months atole away, in which 
I did not repine that I waa bom to aetTÏtode. But a 
buming ferer seized my mistresa, of whom I shall say 
oo more, than that her aervant wept upou her grave. 

I had lived in a kind of loxuiy, whlch made me very 
onfit for another place ; and was rather too délicate for 
the conversation of a kîtchen ; so that, when I was hi- 
red in the i^ily of an Eaat India director, my beluu 
vïour warfso dif^rent, aa they saJd, fram that of a com- 
mon servant, Ihat they concluded me a gentlewoman in 
disBAiiae, aud tumed me out in three weeks, on sus- 
picion of aome design which they could not compte-, 
nend. 

I then fled for refuge to the other end of the town, 
where I hoped to find no obstruction from my new ac- 
complishments, and waa hired under the housekeeper 
in a qflendid &mUy. Hcre I was too wise for the 
niaids, and too nice for the footman ; yet I might bave 
lived on without much nneaainess, had not my miatress, 
the housekeeper, who used to cmploy me in buying ne- 
cessaries for the funily, found a biU which I had made 
of one day's expulse. I suppose ït did not quite agrée 
with her own book ; for she fiercely déclared her réso- 
lution, that there should be no pen «nd ink in that kit« 
cben but het own. 
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She had the justice, or the prudence, not to injure my 
réputation; and I was easily admitted into another 
house in tbe neighbourhood, where my busineGS was to 
Bweep Ihe roonis and make the beds. Hère 1 was for 
Bome time the favourite of Mrs. Siiuper, niy lady's wo- 
man, who could not bear the vulgar girls, and was hap- 
py in the attendance of a young woman of aome edaca- 
tion. Mrs. Simper loved a novel, thougb she could not 
reod hard words ; and therefore, when her lady was a- 
broad, we always laid hold on her books. At last, my 
abilities became so much celebrated, thst tbe bouse-stew- 
ard used to emplov me in keeping bis accounts. Mrs. 
Simper then found out, that my sauciness was growD to 
such a beigbt that nobody could endure it, and told 
my lady, that there never had been a room well swept 
•ince Betty Brooin came to the bouse. 

I was tben bired by a consumptive lady, who wanted 
a maid that could read and write. I attended her four 
years ; and though she was never pleased, yet, wfaen I 
declared my résolution to leave her, she burst into tears^ 
and told me I must bear the peevisbness of a sick bed, 
and I should ând myaelf remembered in her wiU. I 
coinplied, and a codicU was added in my favour; but 
In lésa than a week, when I set ber gruel before her, I 
laid the apoon on the left ùde, aod abe tbrew ber wiU 
into the fire. In two days she made another, which 
ihe bumt in the same msnner, because she could not 
eat ber chicken. A third was made, and destroyed 
because she heard a mouse witbîn the wainscot, and 
was sure tbat I should sufier her to be carried away alive. 
Afterthfs I was for some time out offkvourt but as her 
illness grew upon her, resentment and sullenness gave 
way to Kinder sentiments. She died, and left me five 
bimdred pounds: with this fortune I am going ta settle 
in my native parish, where I résolve to spend some hour* 
gvery day in teachîng poor girls to reatl and write, 
I am. Sir, 
Your humble servant, 

ËSTTV BnoOM* 
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The desîres o£ man increasc wîtb lus acquisitions ; eve- 
IV step which he advances brings something within bis 
View, which he did not aee before, and whicn, as soon aa 
he sees it, he begins to want. Where necessity ends, 
curiositjr begins; and no sooner are we supplied wîtfa 
every thing that nature can demand, than we »it down 
to contrive attîficial appetites. 

By thisrestlessnessofmind, every populouH and weal- 
tin' cîty is filled with înnumerable employnienta, for 
«hîch the greater part of mankind is without a name ; 
withartificers.whDae labour is exerted in producine- such 
petty conveniendes, that many shops are fumiahed with 
uutrunicntsof which the use can bardlybe found with- 
out inquiry, but which he tbat once knows tbem, quîck- 
ly learns to number among necensary things. 

Such is the diligence with which, in countries com- 
pletely ctvilized, one part of mankind labours for an»- 
Uier, tbat wants are supplied faster than they can be 
fàrmed, and the îdle and luxurious find Hfe sti^ate for 
want of some désire to keep it in motion. This speàes 
ofdistressfurnishesanew set of occupatioDS; andmnl- 
litudea are busied, from day to day, in finding the lich 
and the fortanate something to do. 

It is very conunon to reproach those artists as useless, 
who produce only such auperfluities as neither accomo- 
date the body nor improve the mind ; and of which no 
oûi&f effect can be imagined, than that they are the oc- 
casions of spending money, and consuming lime. 

But th!s censure will be mîtigated, when it is serïously 
considered, that money and time are the heavieat bur- 
àens of life, and that the unhappiest of ail mortals are 
those who bave more of either than they know bow to 
tue. To set himself free from thèse incumbrsnces, one 
hurries to Newmarket; another travels over Europe; 
one pulls down hîs house and calls architects about tiim; 
another buys a seat in the country, and followa bis 
bonnds over hedgea and through rivera ; one niakes col- 
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lections of ^ella ; and asother seardies the vorld for 
tulips and camationB. 

He is surely a publîck benefàctor who finds emplov- 
ment for those towhom it is tbus.difficDlt to find it for 
tbemselyea. It is true, tbat thia ia seldom donc metely 
from generosity or compassion ; almost every nmn seeks 
Iiis own advantaffe in nelpîng others; and therefore ît 
is too common for mercenary offidouanesa to consider 
rather «hat ia gratetiil than what ia rîght 

We ail know that ît ia more profitable to be loved 
than esteemed ; and ministera of pleasure will alwaya 
be found, who atudy to make themselvea necessary, and 
to supplant those who are practiaing the same atts. 

One of the amusementa of idleneaa ia reidinv with- 
out the &tigue of dose attention ; and the world there- 
fore swarma with vritera whoae wish is not to be stndi- 
ed, but to be read. 

No species of literary men has lately been so mudi 
muldphed os the writera of news. Not many years ago 
the nation was content with one gazette; but now we 
bave not only in the metropolis papcrs for every mom- 
îng and every evening, but almost every laree town 
haa itd weekly historian, who regularly circulâtes hîs 
periodîcal intelligence, and fills the villagea of his dia- 
trict with conjectures on the éventa of war, and with 
debatea on the true interest of Europe. 

To Write newa in its perfection requires such a com- 
bination of qualîtïea, that a man completely fitted for 
the task is not always to be found. In Sir Henry Wot- 
ton's jocular définition, ■' An ambassador îs said to be 
a man of virtue sent abroad to tell liea for the advan— 
tage of hia country; a news-writer îs a man without 
virtue, who wrîtes Ûes at home for hia own profit." To 
tbese compositions isrequired neithergeniua norknow- 
ledge, neîUier induatry nor sprightlinesa ; but contempt 
of sname and indifférence to truth are absolutely neces- 
Miy. He who by a long làmiliarity with'înfamy has 
obteined thèse qnalidea, may confidently tell to-day 
what he intends to contradict to-moirow ; he may af- 
fina foarlessiy what he knowa that he shaU be obfiged 
to recant, and may write letters from Amsterdam or 
Dresden to himselL 
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In a time of vax the tutioo îs «Iw&ys of ooe mind, 
«ager to hear something good of thenuelves and ill of 
âte eaetaj. At thia time tjie task of news-writera îs 
axy : tl)ey bave nothins to do but to tell that a bmttle it 
ezpected, and afterwarda that a battle bas been fought, 
in wfaicb we and our finends, whether conqueiing or 
conquered, dîd ail, and our eneraiei did nouiing. 

Scaroày any thing awakena attention like a taie of 
ouel^. The irriter of news never &ils, in the înter- 
miamon of action, to tell bow the enemies niurdered 
ijùiâTen and ravished virgins- And, if the scène of 
action be somewhat distant, BOalps half the iohabitants 
of a province. 

Among the cdanûties of war tnaj be juBtly number- 
ed the dmiinution of the love of truUi, by the faUehoods 
which ïntereat dictâtes and creduli^ encourages. A 
peace will equally leave the varrior and relater of wars 
destitute of emptoyment ; and I know not whether 
tnore is to be ^aded from streets filled with Boldiera 
accoatomed to jtlunder, or from garrets filled with 
•aibblers accuatomed to lie. 
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Many moialists hâve remarked, that pride haa'ôf ail 
buman vices the widest dotninion, appesra in the 
greatest multîplîdty of forma, and lies nid under the 
greateat varietv of diagnisea ; of disguises, which, likc 
the moon's veU yf brighlnets, are both its Ut^re and Ut 
Aade, and betvay it to others, thougfa they bide it 
from onraelves. 

It is not my intmtîon to dégrade pride from thît 
pre-eminence of mîschief; yet I know not whether 
idteness may not nwintaitt a very doubtful and obsti- 
nate compétition. 

There are aome that profesa idleness in its full dig- 
nihr, vho call themselves the IdU, as Busiris in the 
Vot. V. I 
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pW catU Amx^tAe Proud; -wlto bookst Aàtthof do 
noAing, and dMzJc tWir atara tiiot the; hâve wmmg 
ta do ; -w^o sleep enay nigbt t31 tiKy caa deep no 
longer, and riae only tbatexra^ùeaw^cnsble drâita 
«leep egain ; wfao pmlong dte iieîf;n of darluMM 1^ 
deitt)le cuituns, aad nevet B<e tfae eun tiut t» fdC Âùn 
kotv ihey iate iitbtamt ; wboie whoIeJ^our h ta vaiy 
the posture «f indcdencft, and wluue daf ôiWtin Ëwm 
thnr night bitt w a couck or cbaîi dî&ra firom a b«l. 

ThMe are dM truc and t^en TOtmrin «f IdleoNa, for 
whom ahe "Wavea tbe garlaïub of ptntpîe*, anà iwto 
wbose ct^ sfae pours the watcn of ddIivwd; «bo t^at 
in a State of unruffled sCapiditjr, forgetdog a««l Sotgcib- 
ten ; who bave long otaaeà to Uve, and at vboM death 
the eurvivora can txAf a&j, tbat- tbej bave eeaaed ta 
breatbe. 

But idleness predomÎDartee in nany IJTee iriiere it ta 
not aaspected ; for, betag a vice -wfiidi tetmûaatea io 
itself, it laa^ be enjoyed witbe«t injuir to otbera ; ' 
and it is therefore not watcbed lîke fi^M, wUdi ea» 
dangers property ; or like pride, wfaich natortllf Mek* 
its gratifications in another's inferiority. Idleness is a 
silent and peaceful qualih', that neitber raises envy by 
ostentation, nor faatred by opposîtlop ; and tb«%fsre 
nobody is busy to censure at detect it. 

As pride sometimes is hid Under hùmHity, idleness 
is oflen covered by turbulence and hurry. He Uiat 
neelectâ hia known duty and real emplojrtnent, natu- 
ralTy endeavours to crowd his mind with something that 
may bar oirt the remembrsnce rf his orna folly, and 
does any thing but what he oogtit to do -with eager 
diligence, that he may kevp ^ïhnself in hi* own favour. 

Sotne are always in a state «f ptieparatiDn, occupied 
in previous measures, fomin? plana, accutnulating 
materials, and providing fer tSe inaia aSiât. Tboee 
are certainly under the secret power of idleneu. No. 
thing is to be expected ttata we workntan vhowe tools 
are for ever to be sought. I wai once told by a gr«aj 
master, that no man ever »ce4}ed in painting, »fao 



expédient;, î/y «rhieh fife ^nay be pa«se<l ui^nwfiubly 
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ttwaj iritbvat tbe tedkniMMU of msny vccut boars. 
Tbe art il, ta fil) the àtty vîtb petty buiiness, to hâve 
■hvi^a Roiaethiiiv in band «bich nny raise curioaity, 
but not solicitnae, uid keep tbe miad in * atate «f 
adâen, but mot of laboor, 

TbM art bai ibr ntany yeara been practùed by my 
old fijend Sober with wondetiul succeu. Sober m a 
man of Btrong désires and quick îmaginMitMi, so exact- 
]y balanced by the love of ease, that they eau eeldom 
stimulate him to any difficult undertatcîng ; thev bave 
bowever so mucfa power, that they will not suffer hira 
to lie quite at rest ; and though they do not make kim 
eufficientiy useAil to otiterS, they make him at least 
weary of bimself. 

Mr. Sober's chief ple«Mr« îa conversation ; there is 
no end of bis tatk or bis attention ; to gpëak or to hear 
îi eqoally pleastog; for he stilifanciei tnat be is teacb- 
n^ OT lûming aomething, and ia free for the time from 
im own reproacbea. 

But tberfl i* one time at oigbt when he nusi go 
ttem^ that hii fiimib may deep ; Htd another time tu 
tbe naomii^ wben oU uie warkl agrée» to ehnt ont 
inlerruption. Thèse are the monuiits of wbïch poor 
Sober trcnable» «t the tbought. But the taÏBery of tben 
tiresoine int^rvals be bas many mesos of alleviating. 
|Ie baa peouaded bimself, tliat the muiual arts arc ■ 
nndeservvdly orerlooked; he bas observed in numy 
tradce the e^cta of close thoi^ht, and jost ratiocination . 
Froia speci^tioa he proceeded to practicej and 9up{4i- 
sd lùmM^ witb tbe tôda of a earpenter, with wbiÀ he 
mended bis coal-box very succesafuUy, and whicb be 
«till continues to employ, a* be finda occaùoR. 

He bas attempted at otber time» tbe crafli of aboe- 
Bfaker, tinman, pluinber, aad potter ; in ail thèse uta 
he bas failed, and réserves to qoalify bimaelf for tiien 
bv better înîbnnatiDn. But bis ckily amusemeot is 
aianistry. He bas a Moall furnace, wbïch he etaploj» 
in distillatiwi, and wbich baa long been the aolûe ^ 
bis lifiÈ. He drawa oila and waters, and essences and 

rits, wbii^ be knows to be of no use; sits and counta 
drops as they come frmn hia retort, and fwgets that, 
wlulst a drop ia fàllingi a moment Aies away, 
I 3 
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Poor Sober ! I hâve often teased him wîth reprooC 
and he hai often promieed refonnation ; far no man îs 
■o much open to convictioR aa the Idler, but there îs 
none on wnotn it opérâtes 80 littJe. What will tie the 
efléct of this paper I know not ; perhaps he will read 
it and laughr-and liffht the fire in fais fumace ; but my 
hope is, that howillquit his trifles, and betake himc^tf 
to ratïanal and uaeftd diligence. 
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Amono the innumerable morti£cationB that way-hijr 
human arrogance on every aide, may well be reckoned 
our ignorance of the moat common objecta and eflTects ; 
a defect of which we become more aenaible, by eveiy 
attempt to aupply it. Vulgar and insctive minds cou- 
found fam il ianty with knowledge, and conceîve them- 
■elves infonned of the ^hole nature of Uiings, when 
tbey are shown their form or told their use ; but the 
apeculatist, who is not content with superticial viewa, 
KaraBses himaelf wîth fruitless curiosity, and stiUj as ha 
inquires more, perèeives only that he knows lésa. 

Sleep is a state in which' a great part of every life ia 
pamed. No animal bas been yet discovered, whose 
existence is not varied with intervais of insensibilîty ; 
and sonie late philosophera hâve eltended the empure 
of sleep over the vegetable world. 

Yet of this change, so frequ^it, so great, ao gênera). 



and so neceasary, no searcher bas yet found eiuier the 
effirient or final cause ; or can tell by what power tha 
naind and body are thus chained down in irrésistible 
itupefaction ; or what benefits tfaeuiimalrecelvesfrom 
this altemate suspeDsïon of its active pow^era. 

Whatever mav be the multiplicity or contrariet^ of 
opinions upon Uiis subject, nature bas taken suffioient 
Gare that uieory shaU hâve little inâuence on practice, 
The most diligent inquirer is not able \oog to keep hit 
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eyeB opcn ; ihe moat eaget disputant will begin about 
mîdiught ta désert hîs argument ; and, once în four- 
and-twen^ hoiirs, the gay and the gloomy, the witty 
■nd the diiU, tiie clamorouB and the silent, the busy 
and the idle, are ail overpowered hy the gentle tjttmt, 
and ail lie down in the equality of sieep. 

PhiloBOphy has often attempted U> represa ingolence, 
bjr uatitiag, that ail conditions are leveDed by death ; 
s ponlÎMi vhîch, however it m&y deject the happy, 
wiu. sddom sSbrd mucfa comfort to the wretched. It 
is &r more pleasing to consider, that sleep îa equally a 
kveller wim deato ; that the time is never at a great 
distance, vhen tiie balm of rest sball be diffiised alihe 
upoD every head, when the divereities of life shall stop 
meir opération, and the high and the low ehall lie down 
togetber. 

It is somewhere recorded of Alexander, tbat in the 
prîde of conqoests, and inbnication of fiattery, he de- 
clared that he only perceived himself to be a man by 
the oeceÊaity oC sleep. Whether he constdered sleep 
as necessa^ to his mind or body, it waa indeed a suf- 
fident eridence of human înfiroaity ; the body wh^ch 
reqnired such frequency of rénovation, gave but faint 
promises of immortalitv; and the mind which, from 
time to time, aimk gladly into insenBÏbility, bad mode 
Bo ve^ near approaches to ifae felicity of the suprême 
and mf'SuScient nature. 

I know not wbat can tend more to rcpress ail the 
passions that diatarb the peace of the worid, thaii th« 
Gonaîderation tbat there is no beight of happiness or 
bonour firom which man does not eagerly descend to a 
•tate of UQConsdous repose; tbat the beat condition of 
Jife is Buch, that we contentedly quit ita good to be 
diaentangled from its evils ; that in a few hours, aplen- 
doitf iâdJés before the eye, and praise itself deadens in 
the ear; the sensés withdraw from their objects, and 
reason favoura the retreat 

Wbat then are the hopes and prospects of covetous- 
ness, ambition, and rapadty? Let him tbat désires 
most bave ail bis désires gratified, he never sball attain 
a attie which he can, for a dav and a nigbt, contemplate 
widi satùfkction, or fhnu which, if he faad tfae power 
I 3 
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of perpétuai vigilance^ he would not long for perioâîcal 
separationfi. . 

Ail envy would be extinguîshed, îf ît were unîv«r- 
■aUy known that there are none to be envied, and 
aurêly nooe can be much envied who are not pleased 
wîth themselves. There is reason to suspect, àftt the 
distinctions of mankind bave more show than value, 
when it is found that ail agrée to be «eary alike of 
pleasures end of caree; that the poweiful and the weak, 
the celebrated and obscure, joiit in one common wish, 
and implore from nature's hand the nectar of oblivioD. 
Such is our désire of abstraction from ourselves, that 
veTT few are satisfied with the quantité of stupéfaction 
vhich the needs of the body forcé upon the mind. 
Aiezander himself added intempérance to sieep, and so- 
. laced with the fumes of wine the sovereigaty of the 
world; and almost every man haa some art hy which 
he eteale his thoughts away from bis présent state. 

It is not much of Me that is spent in close attention 
to any important dutj. Mnny haar» of every day are 
Bufièred to fly away without any traces lefl upon tbe in- 
tellects. We sufier phantoms to rise up before us, and 
aniuse ourselves ivith the dance of aîry images, vhich, 
after a time, we dîemiss for ever, and know not bow we 
hâve been busied. 

Many hâve no happier moments than tboae that they 
pass in solitude, abandoned to their own imagination, 
which sometimes puts sceptres in their hands or mitres 
on their heads, shiAathe scènes of pleasure with endles* 
variety, bids ail the forms of beauty sparkle before them, 
and gluts them with every change of visionary luxu^, 
It is easy in thèse semi-slumbers to collect ail m» 
poBsibilities of happiness, to alter Uie course of tbe sun, 
to bring back the past, and anticipate the future, to n- 
nite ail the beauties of ail sea«ons, and ail the blessinga 
of ail dimatea, to receive and bestow felicity, and for- 
get that misery is the Ipt of man. AU thia is a volunta- 
ry dream, à temporary récession from the realities of 
life to aîry fictions; and habituai subjectionof reaaon.to 
fancy. 

Others are afraid to be alone, and amuse thunaelves 
by a perpétuai succession ofcompanione: buttbediffer- 
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ence is not great ; in stditude ire ha¥e our dntaa» to 
ouTselveB, and in Company we agrée to dream in con- 
cert. The end sought in both la ibrgetfulneas of our- 
lelres. 



No. 33. SATUSDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1758. 



y hope the author of the foUowing Letter* wîll excu^ 
the omission of saoïe parta, and allow me to reraàrk, 
that the Journal of tne Citizen in the Spectator bai 
almoat precluded the atterapt of any future writer.|] 

If m Ua Hamuli 

PnocrlptiifR, & (fltonii Catoait 

AiH^Hit, vetcmrr.qiie.ia>ma. ho>. 



*you the Journal of a Senior Fellow, or Genuine Idler, 
]ust transmitted fVom Cambridge by a fkcetious corre»- 
pondent, and warranted to hâve been transcrlbed from 
tbe common-place book of the JoumaHst 

Monday, nine o'clock. Tumed off my bed-nutker 
for iraking me at eigbL Weather rainy. Consutted 
my weather-glasB. No hopes of a ride before dinner. 

Ditto.tei). Afîerbreakfast.tranGcribedhRlfasernion 
from Sr. Hickman. N. B. Never to transcribe any 
more from Calamy ; Mrs. Filcocks, at my curacy, h^ 
ving one volume of that author lying in faer parlour- 
vindow. 

Ditto, eteven. Went down into my cellar. Mem. 
Hy mountain will be fît to drink in a month's time. 
N. B. To remove the five-year old port into the new 
bin on the left hand. 

Ditto, twelve, Mended a pen. Looked at my 
weather-claga again. QuJcksilver very low. Shaved. 
Barber'B nand sbakes. 



" Mr. Utomas Warton. 
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DHtff, une. Dined alone in mjr room on a sole. 
N. B. The shrimp-sauce not so good as Mr. "H. of Pe- 
terhouse and I used to eat in London laat winter at the 
Mitre in Fleet-street. Sat down to a pînt of Madeira.' 
Mr. H. «urprised me over it. We finiabed two bottles 
of port together, and were very cheerfuL Mem. To 
dine ■nith Mr. H. at Feterhouse next Wednesd^. One 
of the dishea a leg of pork and pease, by my désira. 

Dîtto, BÏx. Newspaper in the commoa room. 

Ditto, aeven. Retumed to my room. Made a tiff of 
wann punch, and to bed before nine; did not fa]I a> 
sleep till ten, a young fellow-commoner being veiy noî- 
■y over my head. 

Tuesday, nine. Rose aqueamiah. A fine mornin^. 
Weather-gtass very high. 

Ditto, ten. Ordered my horse, abd rode ta tjie five- 
mile stoiie on the Newmarket road. Appetite gets bet- 
ter. A pack of hounds, in fuJl cry, crossed the road, 
and startled my horse. 

Ditto, twelve. Drest Found a letter on my table to 
be in London the 19th. inst. Bespoke a new ivig. 

Ditto, one. At dinner in the hall. Too much va- 
ter in the aoup. Dr. Dry alwaya orders the beef to be 
Salted too much for me. 

Ditto, two. In the common room. Dr. Dry gave 
U3 an instance of a gentleman 'who kept the goût ont of 
his Btomach by drinking old Madeira. Conversation 
chiefly on the expéditions. Company broke up at font. 
Dr. Dry and myself playedat back-gammon forabrace 
ofsnipes. Won, 

Ditto, five. At the coffee-house. Met Mr. H. tliere. 
Could not get a sight of the Monîtor. 

Ditto, seven. Retarned home,and stirred my fire 
Went to the common room, aiid supped on the snipes 
wîth Dr. Dry. 

Ditto, eight. Began the évening in the common room. 
Dr. Dry told several stories. Were veiy merry. Our 
new fellow, tbat étudies physick, very lalkattve toward 
twelve. Prétends he will bring the ^oungest Misî— 
to drink tea with me soon. Impertinent blockhead ! 

- Wednesday, nine. Alarmed with a pain in my ancle. 
Q. Tlie Goût f Fear I can't dine at Feterhouse ; bnt I 
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Ix^ a ride vUl set kll to li^ta. Weatiur-glaiu below 

Ditto, ten. Mounted my faorae, thoogh tfae weâtim 
nuiùcious. P«ia in tnv ancle endrely gone. Caught 
in a shower comïng back. CoDvinced that my veatber- 
glasa is tbe best in Cambridge. 

Dîtto, twelve. Drest. ^untered up to tbe Fùb- 
monger'B hiU. Met Mr. H. and irent vitb him to Pe- 
terhouse. Cook made us wait thîrty-six minutes be- 
yond tbe tîme. The coiapany, some of roy Emanuel 
IriendB. ' For.dioner, a pair of-Boles, aleg o£ paik and 
pease, ataoaa otber thinga. Metn. Peaae-pudding not 
boiled enou^. Cook reprimanded, and Bconced in my , 



Ditto, after dinner. Pain in my oncle returns. Diill 
ail tbe afternoon. Rallied for being no company. Mr. 
H.'s account of tbe accommodations on tfae road in his 
Batb journey. 

DîÛa, six. Got into spirits. Never was more chat- 
tj. We sat late at Wbist. Mr. H. and self u;reed at 
porting to take a gentle ride, and dine at tbe old housq 
on tbe Londou road to-morrow. 

Thnrsday, nine. My sempstress. She bas lost tfae 
meaaure of my wrist. Porced to be measured again. 
Tfae baggage bas got a trick of amiling, 

Ditto, ten to eleven, Made some rappee-snuS*. Reed 
tfae msAazinea. Received a preseat. of pidilea frooi' 
Misa Pflcôcks. Mem, To send in return some collar* 
ed eel, vfaicb I know both tfae old lady and miss are 
fimd of. 

Ditto, eleven. Glass verjr bigh. Mounted at tfaa 
gâte witb Mr H. Horse skittish, and wants exercise. 
Arrive at tbe old bouse. Ail tbe provisions bespoke 
by some rakîsb iéllow-commoner in tbe next room, 
who b&d been on a scfaeme to Newmarket. Could get 
nothing but mutton-chopa off tbe worst end. Port 
vexy new. Agrée to try some otber bouse to-morrow. 

Hère tbe journal breaks off; for the next morning, 
as my ftiend înforms me, oor génial academick wa* 
waktâ witb a severe fit of the goût ; and, at présent, 
eajay» ail tbe dignity of tfaat diaease. But I believo 
we bave lost ntAhing by tbis interruption ; since K 
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continuation Dfther^mùnderofthejaiîrnal, throo^ 
tlie remainder of the week, would moat probably hâve 
exhibited notbing more than a rnieated relation of the 
same drcnmstances of idiing and Inxury. 

I hope it wîll not be concluded, &om this spécimen 
of academick life, that I faave attempted ta âemy ma 
nnif erBTties. if literatiire is not the essential lequisite 
of the modem academick, I am yet perauaded thaï 
Cambridge and Osford, however degenerated, surpasa 
the fi»hionabIe académies of our metropolia, and the 
g^muîa of fcireign countriea. Tbe nuinber of leamed 
perwms in thèse celebrated aeats is etill conaiderable, 
and more conveniencea and opportnnities for etn^ 
Still BubBiBt in them than in any other place.^ There u 
st leaat one veïy powerful incentive to learmng ; I 
mean tbe Genius o^fAepfoce. It ïb a sort (rf'inspinne 
dei^r, whîch eveiy yonth of qiiîck sensibilitf ana 
ingénions dispusition créâtes to himself, by reflecting 
that he tB placed ander those vénérable walls wbere a 
HooK&n aiid a Hammond,. a Bacon and a NfnvTox, 
once pm^ued the same conrse of science, and fttmi 
whence they soared to the mosi elevaied heij^its (^ 
literary tkme. This Is that incitement wbieh TuBy, 
according ta his own teatîmony, ezperienced at Athens, 
when he contemplated the porticos where Socpates sat, 
and the laurel-gpoves irbere Plato difiputed. Btit tbere 
are other circum stances, and of the higbest hnportBnce, 
■which rendef our collèges Buperior to ail other placea 
of éducation. Their institutions, although somenbat 
fallen from their primsval simplicity, are sucb as in- 
fluence, in a particular manner, jbe moral condact of 
their youth; and, in this gênera deprsvîty of manneia 
end laxity of principles, pure religion is nowhere ntora 
strongly inculcated. The acadaiàet, as they are pre- 

mptuously e^led, are too low to be mentioned ; and 



foreign seminaries are likely to préjudice the unwmy 
mind with Calvinism. But English universitie* reoder 
their students vîrtuous, at least bj exduding ail <q>por- 
tnniti» of vice; and, by teadûng them the pripciplea 
df the Churcfa of Englatid, confina them in tfaow of 
mte Chiiatianity. 
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Nd. S4. BATUHDAY, DECEMBEB 9, 1758. 



To iUustrate oae tbing by its resembknce to anotber, 
lus l>e«n Alwajs tbe utoat popular and efficacîous art 
of instructÎDtL Tfaere is îodeed no other method o£ 
tBKiiiog tbat (^ tdiich any one ia ignorant, but by 
iBeans of somelliing already known ; and a mind so 
etdargad by contemplation and inqairy, that ît bas 
■l^ys maiiy objecta within its vicw, will aetdoai be 
long witbout some near and familiar image through 
which an easy traneition may be made to truths more 
dùtent and obscure. 

Of tbe paroUela whicb bave been drawn by wit and 
onrioBtty, aonie are tkeral and real, as between -poeti^ 
and painting, two arts whicb pursue tbe same end, bv 
tbe opération of the same mental faculties, and which 
difier onlj aa tbe one représenta tliings by marks per- 
manent and Datnral, the other by sigiis accidentai and 
arbîtrary. The one, therefore, ia more eaaily and gene- 
nUy u&dcrstood, since similitude of form is imme£ate- 
]y perceÎTed ; the other is capable of conveying more 
ideas, for men bave thought and apc&en of many thinga 
wbîcb tfaey do not see. 

Othw parraJIeli are fortuitoua and (iuiciful, yet tbeae 
hâve aometiioes been extended to many particulars of 
reiemblançe by a lucky concturenoe of diligence and 
chanse. The animal body îs cooiposed of many mem- 
bers, united under the direction of one mind; anj num* 
ber of individuals, connectedfgr sdrae common purpoae, 
is thetefore called a body. From tbîa participation of 
the aune u^)eIlation arose the coinpsrisan of tbe bodv 
natiiral ana body politick, of whiuî, how far soever it 
bas beea deduced, no end haa bïtherto been found. 

In thèse imaginary similitudes, tbe same word is DSed 
at once in its primitive and metaphArical sensé. Thus 
healtb, aecribed ta the body natural, is opposed ta sick- 
oess ; but, attributed to the body politick, stands as 
contraiy to adversity. Tbeae paraliéls therefore bave 
more «fgeniuB, but letaofteutb; they oilen please, but 
l^y iwver convince. 
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Of thîs kind i'b a curioui speculatûm frequentlv indul- 
ged hy a philosopher of tay acquaintance, who had dîs- 
covered, Uiat the quolities requîsite to conversation ara 
Ve^ exactif represented by a bowl of punch. 

Punch, saya thia profound investîgator, b a liquor 
Compounded of epint and acîd juices, sugor and water. 
' The spirit, volatile and fiery, ia the proper emblem of 
vivadty and wit ; the addity of the lemon will vety 
aptly figure pungency of raillery, and acrimony of cen- 
■nxe ; sugar ia the natural représentative of Iuscîoub a- 
dulatdon and sentie complaisance; and water û the 
proper hierog^hick of easy prattle, innocent and 
tasteless. 

Spirit alone is too powerful for use. It will produce 
ma^iBBS Tsther than merriment; and, inttead of quencb- 
îng thirst, will inâame the blood. Thus wit, too co- 
piously poured «ut, affitatea the hearer with émotions 
ratfaer violent than pleasing; evçry one shrinks fi-om 
the force of its oppression, the Company eïts entranced 
and overpowered; ail are a&tonished, but nobody ïi 
pleased. 

The acid juices give this génial liquor ail its power 
of stimiilating the palate. Conversation would be<Mme 
dull and vapid, if négligence were not sometimes rou- 
«ed, and sluggishness quickened, by due severity of re» 
pr^ension. But acids unmixed will dîstart Uie face 
and torture the palate ; and be that bas no other quali* 
ties than pénétration and asperity, he wbose constant 
employinent ia détection and censure, who looks <mly 
to nnd faulta, and speaks only to punish them, wilt 
■oon be dreaded, hated, and avoided. 

The taste of sugar'is generally pleasing, but it cannot 
long be eaten by iteelf. Thus meekness and courte^ 
willalways recommend the firat address, but soon pall 
and nauseate, nnless they are associated with more 
sprightly qu^ities. The chief use of sugar is to tem- 
per the taste of other substances ; and soilness of beha- 
viour in the same manner mitïgates the mughness of 
contradiction, and allaya the bittemess of unwelcome 
truth. 

Water is the universal vehicle by which are conveyed 
the.parddes necessary to Bustenance and growth, by 
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wlndi dûrtt û qoenched, and ail the wants of lîfe and 
BBtnte are sopplied. Thus «11 the business of the 
world is transacted by srtlesa and easy talk, neither sub- 
limedby &ncy, nor discoloured by ^ectation, without 
etther Uie hurahness of satire, or the lusciousneas of 
flattery- By this limpid vein of iaagiiage, curiosif^ it 
gratified, andall the Knowledge is conveyed which one 
man is required to impart for the safety or conrenience 
of another. Water is the only ingrédient in jpimch 
which can be used alone, and with which man is con- 
tent till foncy has fismed an artificial want. Thus, 
whîle we only deure to haye our ignorance informed, 
we are moat delîghted with the plainest diction ; and it 
is cnây in the moments of idlmess or prîde, that we 
call fiir the gratificRtions of wit or flattery. 

He only will i^ease long, who, by tempering the 
addity of satire with the sugar of ctvihty, and allaying 
the héat of wit with the fUgidity of humble chat, can 
mabe the true punch of conversation; and, as that 
punch can be drunk in the greatest quantity which has 
die largest proportion of water, so that companion will 
be Dft«nest welcome, whose taÛc flows out with inofien- 
sive copiousnesB and unenvied insipidity. 
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HK. IDLER, 

Ip it be difficult to persuade the idie ta be bu^, it is 
Ukevise^ aa expérience has taught me, not ea^ to con- 
vïnce the busy that it is better to be idle. When you. 
ahaU despair of atimulating sliiggishnese to motion, I 
hope you will tum your thoughts towarda the means of 
■tilling the bustle in pemidous activité. 

I am the unfortuoate hnsband of a ouyer ofbargains. 
My wife has somewhere heard, that a ^ood hoiisewife 
never bas my ^ins to purchase ttihen it ts toanUd: This 
VouV. K 
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maxim ia often in her month, and alway* in her head. 
She Ib not one of those philosophical tukera that spe- 
culate without practice, and leam sentences of wisdma 
onlj to repeat themj she îs always making addition* 
to her stores ; she never looks into a broker's sbop, but 
ihe^iea something that maj be wonted some time; 
and it ÎH impossible to make her pass the door of. a 
bouse where she hears goods seUingby aticlton. 

Whatever she thinks cheap, she holds it the duty trf 
an oeconoraist to buy: in conséquence of this maxim, 
-ne are encumbered on eveiy side with useless lumber. 
The servants can scarcely creep to theïr beds throngh 
the chests and boxes that surround them. The carpen- 
ter is einployed once a week in building closets, fisiiig 
cupboards, and &stening shelves; and my house has 
the appearance of a ship stored for a voyage to the 
colonies. 

I had often observed that advertisements set her on 
fire ; and tfaerefore, pretending to emulate her laudable 
frugalîty, I forbade the newspaper to be taken any lon- 
ger : but my précaution is vain j I knoiv not by wbat 
&tality, or by what confederacy, every catalogue oSge- 
mtinefumiture cornes to her hand ; every advertisement 
of a newspaper newly opened ïs in her pocket book, and 
she knowB before any of her neighbours when the stock 
of any man leaving off trade ia to be totd cheap Jor ready 
money. 

Such intelligence is to my dear-one the Syren's song. 
No engagement, no duty, no interest, can -withhold her 
frOŒ a s3e, from whîch she always retums coneratula- 
ting heiself upon her dexterity at a bareain ; Vie ■pac- 
ter lays down nis burden in the hall; she displays her 
new acquittions, and spends the rest of the aty in 
contriving wherethey ahall be put 

As she cannot bear to hâve any thing incomplète, 
one purcbase nécessitâtes another ; she has twenty fea- 
ther-beds more than she can use, and a late sale bas 
supplied her 'with a proportionable number of Whitney 
blankets, a large roll of linen for sheèts, and five quîlts 
for every bed, which she bought because the seller told 
her, that if she would clear his hands he would let her 
hâve a bargain. 
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XfauB by hourly encroschments my habitation is made 
narrower and naiTower ; thediniag-roomis so crowded 
with tables, that dinner scarcely can be served ; tha 
parlour ia âecorated with so many piles of china, that I 
aare not step wîthin the door; at every turn of the 
Btaira I bave a clock, and half the Windows of the upper 
6oorg are d^rkened, that shelves may be set before them. 

This, however, mîght be borne, if she would gratily 
her own inclinations without opposing mine. But I 
-wbo am idle am luxuiious, and sbe condemns me to 
live npon sait provision. She hnows the loss of buying 
in snûtU quantités ; we faave, therefore, whole hogs 
and quarterg of oxen. Fart of our méat ia tainted be- . 
&re it ia eaten, and part is thrown away because it i( 
spoiled; but sbe persista in her System, and wîU never 
buy any thing by single nennywortha. 

The common vice of tnose who are still grasping at 
more, is to neslect that which tbey ^ready possess ; but 
fyara this faihng, my charmer is free. It is the great 
care of her lîfe that the pièces of beef should be boiled 
in the «rder in whtch they are bought ; that the second 
l»g of pease should not be opened till tiie first be eaten ; 
that every feather-béd shall be lain on in its turn ; that 
the carpets should be taken ont of the cheats oncç a 
month and bmahed, and the rolls of linen opened now 
and then before the fîre, She îs daïlj inquiring afler 
the best trapa for mice, and keeps tne rooms alwaya 
sœnted by fumigations to destroy the motha. She em> 
ploya woi^men, ftom tlme to tîme, to adjust six docks 
that never go^ and ciean £ve jacks that rust in the gar- 
ret; and a woman in the next alley lives by scouring 
the faraaa and pewter, wbich are only laid up to tamisa 
agsin, 

She is always imagining some distant time in whîch 
^e shall use whatever she accumulâtes ; sbe bas four 
lookiDg'glasses which ahe cannât bang up in her bouse, 
but wbiâi will be handsome in more lof^ rooms ; and 

Kys rent for the place of a vast c<^per m some ware< 
ose, because woen we live in the country we shall 
te-ew our own béer. 

Of this hSe l hâve long been weary, but know not 

how to cbange it ; ail the married men whom I consult 

K 2 
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advise me to hâve patience ; but some old bacIieloTS are 
of opinion, that sînce ahe loves sales so yréll, she should 
bave a sale of lier own ; and I hâve, I think, resolved 
to open her hoards, and advertiae an auction. 
I am. Sir, 

Your very humble servuit. 

Peter Plbntv. 
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The great différences that disturb the peace of manlund 
are not about ends, but means. We bave ail the same 
gênerai desires; but bow those desires shall be accom- 
plished will for ever be disputed. The ultimate purpoae 
of govemment ig temporal, and that of religion ïs eternal, 
happiness. Hitherto we agrée ; but hère we must part, 
to try, according to the endiess varieties of paasibn and 
understanding combined witb one another, eve^ possi- 
ble form of government, and every imaginable tenet 
of religion. 

We are told by Cumberland that rectitude, applied 
to action or contemplation, is merely metaphoncal ; 
and that as a right line describes the sbortest passage 
from point to point, so a rtg?ii action effects a gqod 
design by the ^west means ; and so likewiae a rigkt 
opinion is that whîch connecta distant trutbs by the 
shortest train of intermediate propositions. ^ 

To find the nearest way from truth to trutb, or froia 
purpoae to effect, not to use more instrumenta where 
fewer will be sufGcient, not to move by wbeela and 
levers what will gîve way to the naked hand, is the 
zreat proof of a healtbfid and vigorous mind, neither 
feeble with helpless ignorance, nor over-burdened with 
unwieldy knowledge. 

But tbere are meji who seem to think nothing sa much 
the characteristick of a geniua, as to do common thïnss 
in an uncommon manner ; like Hudibras, to tell lae 
clock bff algelyrai or like the lady ïn Dr. Young's satires, 
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io diink tea by stratag^; to quit the beaten track 
only because it îs known, and take a new pat^, however 
crooked or rough, because the straight was found out 
before. . 

Every man speaks and writes with intent to be under< 
■tood ; and it can Beldom happen but he that under- 
stands himself, migbt convey bis notions to another, if, 
content to be understood, bedidnotseektobeadmired; 
but when once be begina ta contrive how hÎB sentiments 
may be received, not with most ease to his reader, but 
wiUi moBt advantage to himself, he then transfera his 
considération ttota words to sounds, from sentences to 
perioda, and, as he grows more élégant, becomes leai 
intelligible. 

It is difficult to enumerate every species of authora 
whose labours counteract themselves; the man of exu- 
bérance and copiousness, who diffuses every thought 
through go many diversides of expression, that it is lost 
lîke water in a mût; the pondérons dictator of senten- 
ces, whose notions are delïvered in the lump, and are, 
like uncoined buUion, of more weight than use ; the li- 
béral iUustrator, wbo ahows by examplea and compari' 
sons what was clearly seen wnen it waa first proposed ; 
and the stately son of démonstration, who proves with 
mathematical formality what no man has yet pretended 
to donbt. 

There is a mode of style for which I know not that 
the raasters.of oratory nave yet found a name ; a style 
by which the most évident truths are so obscured, that 
they can no longer be perceiv^, and the most familiar 
propositions so disguised that they cannot be known. 
ËveTYotberkindofelaquenceis thedress of sensé; but 
thîs 19 the mask by which a true master of hia art will 
90 efiéctually conceal it, that a man will aa easîly mistake 
his own positions, if he meets them thus tranaformed, 
ashemay passînamasqueradehianeaTestacquaintance. 

Tbb style may be c^ed the terrifie, for ils chief in- 
tention is to terrify and amaae ; it may be tenned tlie 
reptdtive, for îta natural eSêct is to drive away the read- 
er ; or it may be disUnguîsfaed, in plùn Engush, by the 
dénomination of the bugbear style, for it bas more ter- 
K 3 
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ror thao danger, tmi wili appear Uaa f<winiâable as ït 
ts more nearly Rpproached, 

A mother tdh fier infant, that ttvo and two makefimr ; 
the child remembers the propositioD, and v àAe to 
count four to ail the purposes of life, tilt thé course of 
hia educadoti brings tumaroong philosophera, who fiiofat 
him from his former knovledge, by tellîng him, mat 
four ia a certain aggregate of imits; that ail numbera 
being only the répétition of an unit, which, though aot 
a number itaelf, is the parent, root, or original of ail 
Qumberj^/ôur ia the dénomination aaaigned to a certain 
number of sucdi répétitions. The only danger ia, lest, 
when he firet heart thèse dreadfui sounds, the pupîl 
should run away : if he has but the courage to stay till 
the conclusion, he will find tbat, when spéculation hae 
done ïta worat, two and two still make four. 

An illustrious example of this apecies of éloquence 
may be found in iMlers conceming mind'. The author 
begina by declaring, that the sorts of tkingi are thingt 
that non are, bave Seen, and thaU be, and the tkings that 
strictlg ARE. In this position, escept tlie last clause, in 
which he uaea sometuing of the scnolastick language, 
there is nothîng but what every man has heard, and i- 
maginea himaelf to know. But ytho wotild not believe 
that some wonderful novelty ia prcsented to hia intel> 
lect, when he ia ailerwards told in the true bagbear style, 
that ihe ares, t'ji the former tense, are thiiigs that lie beltveen 
the have-beens ana shall-bea. The ha-ve-beena are ihitigg 
that are past ; the shall-bea, are thàigs that are to corne ; 
and the thing» that are, in the latter sensé, are things that 
> bave not been, twr thalt lie, nor tta^d in the midtt aftuch 
as are before them, or shàll be o/Jer ihem. The thing» that 
hâve been, and thall be, hâve respect lo jnresent, pa^, and 
future. Thote Uketvise that mm aiu: hâve moreooerflace ; 
that, for instance, which is hère, that which it iothe eaat, 
that mhich is to the tvest. 

Ail this, my dear reader, ia very strange ; but tbough 
tt be strange, it is not new ; survey thèse wonderful sen- 
tences again, and tbey «jll be found to contain nothîng 
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more tban ver; pUin trutha, wbicb, tiU thia aoljuw arose, 
liad always bëen ddivered in ptain Ungua^. 



No. 37. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1758. 



Those who are skilled în the extraction and prépara- 
tion of [netal^ déclare that iron is every vhere to be 
found; and that not only its proper ore is copioiuly 
treaanred in the caverna of the earth, but that its parti- 
des are dispersed throuffhout ail other bodies. 

If the extent of the numan view could comprehend 
the whole frame of the universe, I believe it would be 
found invariably true, that Providence bas gtven that 
în greatest plenty, whtch the condition of life makes of 
greatest use ; and that nothing is penuriously imparted, 
or ptaced far from the reach of man, of which a more 
Uberal distribution, or more easy acquisition, would in- 
crease real and rational felicity. 

Iron is common, and gold is rare, Iron contributes 
so m^tch to supply the wants of nature, that ita use con- 
stitutes mach of the différence between savage and po- 
lîahed life, between the state of him that alnmbers in 
European palaces, and him that shelters himself în the 
cavities of a rock from the chilness of the night, or the 
violence of the storm. Gold can never be hardened in- 
to saws or axes; it can neither furnîsh instruments of 
manufacture, utensits of agriculture, nor weapons of 
defence ; its only quality is to shine, and the value of 
ïts lustre ariaes frora its scarcity. 

Throughout the whole circle, both of natural and mo- 
ral life, necessaricB are as iron, and superfluities as gold. 
What we realty need we may readily obtain ; so readi- 
ly,that farthegreater partofmankindhas, intbewan- 
tonnesBof abnndance, confounded natural wïth artificial 
desires, and invented necessîties for the sake of employ- 
ment, becauae the mind ta impatient of inaction, and 
life is anatained with so little labour, that the tedîoua- 
ness of idie time caonot otfaerwise be supported. 
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Thu8 plenty îa the original cause of many of our 
needs; and even the poverty, which U eo irequentand 
distreasful in civilized nations, proceeds often from that 
change of mannera which opulence has produced. Na- 
ture makes us poor only when we want necessaries ; but 
cuatom gîves the name of poverty to die want of super- 
fluities. 

When Spcrates passed through shopa of tojs and or- 
naments, he cried out, Honi mani/ liùngs are Itère n>Mch 
I donol need.' And the same exclamation may every 
nian make who surveys the common accoiumodationa of 
life, 

Superfluity and difficulty begin together. To dresa 
food ibr the atomach is easy, the art is to irrîtate the pa- 
late when the stomach ia sufficed. A rude hand may 
build walls, form roofa, and lay floors, and provide ail 
that warmth and aecurity require ; we only call the ni- 
cer artificera to carve the cornice, or to paint the cielîngs. 
Such dress as may enable the body to endure the différ- 
ent Beasonsj the moat unenlightened nations hâve beeu 
able to procure; but the work of acience begina in the 
ambition of distinction, in variations of fashion, and e- 
mulation of élégance. Corn grows with eaay cuhure ; 
the gardener's expérimenta are only employed to exalt 
the flavoura of fruité, and brighten the cofours of flowers. 

Even of knowledge, those parts are moat easy which 
are generally necessary. The intercoiu'se of Society is 
maintained without the elegancieaof language. Figures, 
criticisma, and reânements, are the work of those whom 
idleness makea weary of themselves. The commerce of 
the world ia carried on by easy methods of computation. 
Siibtilty and study are required only when questions are 
invented merely to puzzle, and catculations are extended 
to show the skill of the calculator. The light of the 
Sun is equally bénéficiât to him whose eyes tell hîm that 
it moves, and to hjm whose reason persuades hint that 
jt stands stil] ; and plants grow wiui the same luxuri- 
ance, whether we suppose earth or water the parent of 
végétation. 

If we raise our thoughts to nobler inquiries, we shall 
still find facility concurring with usefùlness. No man 
needs stay to be virtuoua tUl the moralists hâve deter- 
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mtDed the essence of virtue ; our dutjr ù made ai^Mrent 
bv its proximate conset^uences, thoHgli the mènerai and 
ultimate reason ahotild never be digcovered. Religion 
tnay regulate the life of him to whom the Scotists and 
Thomists are alike luiknowa ; and the aaserters of fate 
and free-will, however différent in their talk, agrée to 
act in the same manner, 

It is not my intention to depreciate the politer arts or 
abstruser studies. That curiosity which always succeeds 
ease and plenty, vas undoubtedly ffiven us as a proof 
,of capacïty wbidi our présent state is not able to nll, as 
a preparative for some bettet mode of existence, which 
shall fumiah emptoyment foi the whole aoiil, and vbere 
pleasureshallbe adéquate to DUT powersoffriûtJon. In 
the meon time, let us gratefîilly acknowledge that good- 
ness which grants us ease at a cheap rate, which chan- 
ges fhe aeasons where the nature of beat and cold has 
not been ^et ezamined, and gives the vicissitudes of day 
and nj^t to those who never marked the tropicks, or 
numb^ed the constellations. 
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SiHCB the publication of the letter concerning the 
condition ot those who are confîned in gaols by tbeir 
creditors, an enquiry is said to hâve been made, by 
which it appears that more than twenty thouaand* are 
at this time prisoners for debt. 

We often look with indifférence on the successive 
parts of that, which, if the whole were seen together, 
would shake us with émotion. A debtor is dragged 
to prison, pitied for a moment, and tiben forgotten; 
' r follows him, and is lost alike in the cavems of 
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' oblivion ; but when the whole mau of calaniity risn 
up at once, when twenty thoas&nd reasonable beings 
are heard ail groaning in unnecessaiy nii»ery, not by 
thc Infinuity of nature, but the mistake or négligence 
of policy, who can forbear to pity and lament, to 
wonder and abhor! 

There is hère no need of declamatory véhémence ; 
ve live in an âge of commerce and computation; let us 
therefore coolly inquire what is the sum of evil whîch 
the imprisonment of clebtors brings upon our coantry. 

It seems to be the opinion of Uie l&ter computîsts, 
that the inhabitants of England do not exceed sis mil- 
lions, of which twenty thouaand ia the three-bundredth 
part. Wbat shall we say of the faumanity or the wi». 
dom of a nation that voliuitorily sacrifices one ia every 
tbree hundred to lingering destruction ! 

The misfbrtunea ot an individual do not extend their 
influence to many ; yet, if we consider the effeqtB of 
consanguinity and friendship, and the gênerai redpr». 
cation of wants and benents, which make one mon 
de&r or necessary to another, it may reasonably be sup- 
posed, that every man languighing in prison gives trou- 
ble of some kind to two others who love or need hîm. 
By this multiplication of misery we see diatreea eztend- 
ed to the hundredth part oF the whole aociety. 

If we estimate at a shilling a day what ia lost by the 
inaction, and conauraed in the support, of eacb man thua 
chained down to involuntary idleneas, the pubUck loas 
will risc in one year to three hundred thouaand ponnds; 
in ten years to more than a sjxth part of our circulating 

I am afraid that those who are beat acquainted with 
tiie Btate of our prisons will confess that my conjecture 
is too near the truth, when I suppose that the corrosion 
of resentment, the beavineas of sorrow, the corruption 
of confined air, the want of exercise, and aornetimes of 
food, the contagion of diaeases, from which there is no 
retreat, and the severity of tyrants, . against whom there 
can be no résistance, and ail the comphcated horrors 
of a prison, put an end every year to tne life of one in 
&ur of thoae that are shut up from the o 
forts of hunuui life. 
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l^us perish yeirly five thousond uen, overbome 
with torrow, consuned hy famine, or putrified by filth; 
many of them in the most TÎaorous aad uteful part of 
life ; for the thoughtless and imprudent are commonly 
jroung, snd the active and buey are seldom old. 

According to the tule generallj received, which aup* 
poses that one in thirty dîeg yearly, the loce af man 
may be eoid to be renewed at the end of thirty years. 
'Who would hâve believed till dow, that of every English 
génération, an hundred and fifly thoiuand perish in our 
gaols ! that in every century, b nation emment for icû 
ence, studiaus of conlmerce, ombitjouB of empire, ehould 
~ 'wîllingly lose, in noisome duneeons, five hundred tbou- 
sand of its iohabitants; a number greaterthan has ever 
been destroyed In the same time by pestilence and the 
■Word! 

A very late occurrence may show us the value of ths 
nurober which we thus condemn to be uselesB. In the 
re-establÏHhment of the trained bands, thirty thousand 
are considered aa a force suffident against ail exigendee. 
While, therefore, we detain twenty thousand in prison, 
we shut up in darkness and uaelessneBs two-tbirds of 
an army which ourselves judge equat to the defence of 
our countiy. 

The Dtonastick înititutions hâve been often blamed, 
ai tending to retard the increase of mankind. And 
perhi^ retirement ought rarely to be pennitted, except 
to tbose whose employment îs consistent with abstrac- 
tion, and who, though solitary, will not be idle; to 
those whom infinnify makes useless to the common- 
wealth ; ot to those who hâve paid their due proportion 
to Bodety, and who, having lir^d for others, may be 
honourably dismisaed to live for themselvea. But, 
wbatever be the evil or the folly of thèse retreats, those 
bave no right to censure them whose prisons contain 

nter numbera thon the monasteries of other countries. 
I, surely, less foolish and less criminal to permit 
inaction than compel it ; to comply with doubtful o- 
pinions of happiness, than condemn to certain and ap- 
parent misery j toindulge the estravagancïesof erroné 
ous piety, tlian to multiply and enforce teraptations to 
wickedness. 
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The miaery of gaok is not half their evH : they are 
filled yfith eveiy corruption whîch poverty and wicked- 
ness can generatebetween them; irithallthe ehameless 
and profligate enormîtiea that cari be produced by the 
impudence of ignominy, the rage of want, and the ma-, 
lignity of despair. In a prison, the awe of the publick 
eye is lost, and the power of the law is spent ; there 
are few fears, there are no blushes. The lewd inflame 
the lewd, the andadoua harden the audacious. Every 
one fortifies himself as he can against hîs own sensibility, 
cndeavours to practîse on ot£ers.the arts which are 
practised on iutnself ; and gains the kindness of his 
assocd&tes by similitude of mannera. 

Thua sonte sink amidst their miaery, and othera sur- 
vive only to propu^ate villainy. It may be hoped, tfaat 
our law^vers witlat length take away from us tbis 
power of starvîng and depraving one another ; but, if 
there be any reason why tliis inveterate evil shouM not 
be removèd in our a^, which true policy has entighten- 
ed beyond any former tîme, let those, whose writings 
form the opiniona and the practices of their contempo- 
raries, endeavour to trans&r the teproach of aucb im- 
prisonmênt trom the debtor to the creditor, till univer- 
'sal infamy shall pursue the wretch whose wantoiuiess 
of power, or rerenge of disappoïntment, condemns an- 
other to torture and to ruin ; till he sball be hunted 
through the world as an enemy to man, and find in 
riches no shelter from contempL 

Surely, he whose debtor bas pcrished in priaon, al- 
though ne may quît himself of deliberate inurder, must 
at least hâve his mïnd clouded with discontent, wben 
hi considéra how much another has auffered iVotn him; 
when he tbinks on the wife bewailing her husband, or 
the children begeing the bread which their father would 
hâve eamed. If uere are any made so obdurate by 
avarice or cruelty, sa to revolve thèse conséquences 
without dread or pîty, I must leave them ta be awaken- 
ed by some oûker power ; for 1 write only to buman 
beinga. 
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No 39. SATURDAY, JANUARY 13, 1759. 



TO THE IDLB8. 
SIR, 

Ab none look more diligently aboat tbem than those 
■who bave nothing to do, or who do nothing, I suppose 
ît bas not escaped your observation, that tbe bracelet, 
or omaraent of great antiquity, haa been for sOme yetn 
revivcd among tbe English ladies. 

Tbe geniuB of our nftdon is saîd, I know not for 
wbat reaaon, to appear rntber in improveraent tban in- 
ventioD. The bracelet vos known m tbe esrliest âges ; 
but it was formerly onlv a boop of gold, or a cluster ot 
jevrels, and sboved no^ne but tbe wedth or vsnity of 
the wearer, till our ladies, by canying pictures on their 
wrîsts, made tbeir omaments works offancy and exer- 
cise» of judçment 

This addition of art to luxury i* one of the innumer- 
at>le pToofs that might be given of the late increase of 
finnale érudition ; and I bave often congratulated my- 
self that my Ufe bas bappened at a time ^rhen tbose on 
whom Bo much of buman felicity dépends, bave leamed 
to think as well as nieak, and wben respect takes pos* 
session of tbe ear, wbile love is entering at tbe eye. 

I hâve obserred, tbat, even by tbe sufirages trf' their 
own aex, tboee ladies are account«il wisest, who do not 
yet disdain to be taught ; and thereforc- 1 shall ofier a 
finr bints for the completion of tbe bracelet, without 
any dreadof tbe &te of Orpheus. 

To the ladies who wear the pictures of their hus- 
bands or diildren, or any other rdtfions, I can offer 
Dotbing more décent or more proper. It is reasonable 
to belteve that she intends at least to pcrform her duty, 
vbo carries a perpétuai ezcitement to recollection and 
caution, whose own omaments luust npbraid ber with 
every fsîlure, and who, by an open violation àS her en- 
gagements, must for ever fbrfèit her bracelet. 
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Yet I kuow not wfaether it îs the tntereit of the hus- 
baod to solictt very earneslly a place on the bracelet. 
If his image be oot in the heart, it ia of email avail to 
hang it on tbe hand. A husband encîrcled with dia- 
monds and rubiea may gain somc esteera, but will ne- 
ver excite love. He tbat thinks himself most secure 
of his wîfe, should be fearful of persecuting faer contîn- 
ually with his présence. The joy of lifeis variety; the 
tenderest }ove requires to be rekindled by intervala o€ 
absence; and Fîdelity herself will be wearied with 
tranaferring her eye only from the game nan to the 
aame picture. 

In many countries the condition of every woman i» 
known byher dress. Marriage îa rewarded wîth some 
honourable distinction, which celibacy is forbidden to 
usurp. Some euch information a bracelet might afiôrd. 
The ladies might enrol themselves in distinct clawea, 
and carry in open view the emblems of their order. 
The bracelet of the authoress mav exhibit the Muses in 
a grove of laurel ; the houBewiie may show Pénélope 
with her web ; the votress of a single life nu^ carry 
Ursula with her troop of virgins; Uie gamester m^ 
hâve Fortune with her wheel; and those women tkat 
kave Tto c/utracter at ail may display a field of white 
enamel, as iraplorîng help to fill up the vacuity. 

There is a set of ladies who hâve outlived most ani- 
mal pleasures, and, having nothing rational to put in 
their place, Bolace wîth canls the loss of what time ha» 
taken away, and the want of wbat wisdom, having ne- 
ver been courted, bas never ^ven. For thèse I Enow 
not how to provide a proper décoration. They cannot 
be numbered among the gamesters; for thougli they 
are always at play, they play for nothing, and never rise 
to the diniity of hazard, or the réputation of skîll, 
They neither love nor are loved, and cannot be sup- 

Çiscd to contemplate any human image with delight. 
et, though they despair to please, they always wish 
to be fine, and therefore cannot be without a bracelet. 
To this sîsterhood I can recommend nothing more likely 
to please them than the kîng of clubs, a personsge very 
comely and majestic, who will never, meet their eye» 
withput levîving the thought of some past or^Ature 
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pazty, and who inay be displayed in the act of deaiing 
with grâce and propriety. 

But the bracelet which might be most easily intro- 
duced înta gênerai use is a sniall conves mîrror, in 
which the ladv nia.y see herself irhenever sbe «hall lift 
b« faand. This will be a perpétuai source of delight. 
Other omuneats are of use only in publick, but thig 
will furnïsh gratifications to solitude. This will show 
a face that raust alwt^s please ; she who is followed by 
adraîrei'B will carry about ber a perpétuai justification 
of the public voice ; and she who passes wjthout no- 
tice may appeal from nrejudice to her own eyes. 

But I know not why the privilège of the bracelet 
ishould be confined to women ; it was in fonner agea 
wom by beroes in battle ; and as modem soldiers are 
âlways distinguished by splendour of dress, I should 
rejoice to see the bracelet added to the cockade. 

In hope of thia ornameutal innovation, I hâve spent 
some tboughts upon niilitary bracelets. There is np 
nasaion oiore heroic than love ; and therefore I should 
be glad to aee the sons of £ngland marching in 'the 
field, every man with the piclure of a woman of honour 
bound upon bis hand. But since in the army, as erery 
where else, there wiU always be men who love nobody 
but themsdves, or whom no woman of honour will per- 
mit to love her, there is s necessity of soijie other dis- 
tinctlona anA devices. 

I hâve read of a prince, who, havlng lost a town, 
ordered the name of it to be every morning ahouted in 
hÎB ear till it ahould be recovered. For the same pur- 
pote I tfaink the prospect of Minorca might be properly 
wom on the hands of aome of nur gênerais : otheri 
might delight theïr countrymen, and diffuify tliemselves, 
with a view of Bochfbrt as it appearea to them at aea: 
«Dd those that shall retum from the conquest of Amer- 
ica, may exhibit the warehouse of Frontenac, with an 
inscription, denoting that it vaa taken ïn less than tbree 
yettn by less than twenty thousand men. 
I am. Sir, Bec 

ToM Toy. 
L i 
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No. 40. SATURDAY, JANUARY 80, 175?. 



Thb practice of appendïng to the narratives of publîck 
transactions more minute and domestîck intelLgence, 
and filling the newspapers with advertiaemïnts, bas 
grown up by elow degrees to its présent state. ' 

Genius is shown only by invention. The man who 
first took advantage of the gênerai curiosity that was 
excited by a iiege or battle, to betray the readers of 
news into the knowledge of the shop where the best 
puffs and powder were to be sold, waa luidoubtedly a 
man of great sagacity, and profound akill in the nature 
of man. But when he had once shown the way, it vas 
easy to foUow hiûi ; and every man now knows a ready 
inethod of informîng the publick of ail that he désire» 
to huy or sell, whether his wares be material or intel- 
lectuâl ; whedier he makes clothes, or teachea the mo- 
thematicka ; whether he be a tutor that wants a pupil, 
or a pupîl that wants a tutor. 

Whatever is common is despised. AdvertÎBements 
»re now so numerous that they are very negligently 
perused, and it is therefore become necessary to gain 
attention by magnificence of promises, and by éloquence 

BOmetimcs Sublime and sninetiines pathctick. 

Promise, large promise, is the sool of an advertise- 
ment. I remember a wash-haU that had a quality tniely , 
wonderfol— it gave an exauiîHe edge to the rawr. And 
there are now to be sold, for reaày mottey ordy, some 
tbccdijbr bed-eoverînss, of (foron, btyortd comparison ta. 
perior to mkat it caUed olter-down, and indeed such, 
that its mani/ eiceUenciei cantad he hère setjorth. With 
one excellence we are made acqualnteH— i( m warmer 
thanjbur orjive blaniets, and Ughter than one. 

Tnere are some, however, that know the préjudice 
of mankind in favour of njodeat sincerity. The vender 
of the beatdifying ûuid sells a lotion-tlAt repels pimples, 
waahes away freckles, smooths the Bkîn, and plumpa 
the flesh ; and yet, with a generous adhorrence of os. 
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tentation, confesses that it wîll not rettore the hloom of 
Jijimt toalMj) ofjifiu. 

The tnie pathos ot advertisenients must hâve sunk 
deep into the heart of every man that remembcrs the 
Beal showB by the seller of the anoclyne necklace, for the 
ease and safety ofpoor loothing infanU, and the af&cUon 
with which ne wamed eve^ mother, that she mould 
forgive kertelf if her in&nt should perish without 
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I cannot but rematk to the celebrated author who 
gave, in his notifications of the carnet and droraedaiy, 
80 many spedmens of the eenuine sublime, that there 
18 now arnved another subject yet more worthy of his 
pen — ajamous Mohatvk Indian tuarrior, rvho look Dies- 
Kaw the Frenck général prisoner, dressed in the same man- 
nw reiik the native Indiant nhen Ihey go to tvar, witk kia 
jace and hodu painied, witk kit scalping-knijè, tom-ax, 
and aU otker tmphtaenlt of mar ! a sighl wortk^ tke curi- 
osity of eoery true Briton! This is a very powerful 
description; but a critick of grçat refinement would 
eay, that it conveys rather harror and terror. An In- 
dian, dressed as he goea to war, may bring company 
togetherj but if he carries the scalping-knife and tom- 
ox, there are many true Britons that tvill never be per- 
fluaded to see hîm but through n grate. 

It bas been remarked by the severer judges, that tbe 
■alutary sorrow of tragick scènes is too soon efFaced by 
the uemment of the épilogue : the same înconvenience 
arises from the improper disposition of advertiseoients. 
Tbe Doblest objects may be ao associated as to be made 
ridiculoua. The CMnel and dromedary themselves 
might hâve lost much of their dignity betn'een the true 
jtower afmuttarda.niûie original Daffy' s elixir ; and I 
could not but feel some indignation when I found this 
illustrîous Indian warrior iraraediately succeeded by a 
Jresh parcel qf Dublin butter. 

The trade of advertising is now so iiear to perfection, 
that ît is not easy to propose any improvemeiit. But 
as every art ought to be exerdaed in due subordination 
to the pubtick good, l cannot but propose it as a moral 

auestioR to thèse masters of the pubhck ear, Whetber 
ley do not sometîineB pl^ too wantonly wïth our pas- 
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siona, as when the re^trar of lottery ticket* iiiTtties ua 
to his sfaop by an accojint of tEie priie whicfa lie aotà 
last yeu; and whether the adverliïiiig cootrovertists 
do not îndulge asperity of language w<thout anj adé- 
quate provocation ; a£ in the dispute about ^rapt Jbr 
mzort, now happily subsided, and iii the altercation 
which at présent subsists concerning eau de lace f 

In an advertisement it is allowed to ererv man to 
speak well of himaelf, but I know not why ne ehould 
assume the privilège of censuring his neîghbour. He 
raay proclaim his cwn virtue or skîU^ but ought not to 
exclude others from the same pretensioni. 

Every man that advertises his own excellence should 
Write with Bome consciouaneas of a character which 
(lares to call the attentioD of the publick. He dould 
rentember that his name is to stand in the same paper 
with tbose of the king of Prussia and the emperor of 
Germany, and endeavour to make himself worthy of 
>uch association. 

Some regard is likewîse to be paid to posteri^. 
There are men of diligence and curiosity who treasure 
np the panera of the day merely because otbera neglect 
them, and in time they wîll be scarce. When thèse 
eollectionB sfaall be read in another century, how wiU 
numberless contradictions be reconciled ; and how ahalt 
&me be possibly ilistributed among the tailors and 
boddice-makers of the présent âge P 

Surely thèse thïngs deserve considération. It is 
enough for me to hâve hinted mj désire that thèse 
abuses may be rectified; but su^ is the atate of nature, 
that what ail hâve the rightofdoing, many willattempt 
without sufficient care or due qualifications. 



No, 41. SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, Ï759. 



The followiag letter relates to an affliction pei^ps not 
necessary to be imparted to Ûit p»blîA ; but I conH 
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aot petsiude mjrMlf to Bdppreai it, becKuse I think I 
know the sentiments to be sincère, and I feel no dispo- 
(ition to provide for thïs day any other entertainment 

At lu qaitquta ffrù, iMteri qui cruda pûetœ 

Cràiderit Jleta fanera digaa tao, 
Hac poilrema (iAi sit Jkitdi caaia, flxatqat 

Lenii inqffeaso tiitaqiit niOTique grada. 

MR. IDLGR, 

NoTWiTHSTANntKD the TCaminsa o( philosopbers, and 
the daily exaniples of loases and misfortunes which life 
forces upon our observation, snch is the absorption of 
our thaughts in the business of the présent day, such 
the résignation of our reason to empty hopes ot future 
felîcity, or such our unwillingneas to ibresee what we 
dread, that every calamity conies suddenly upon us, and 
Rot only presses us as a burthen, but cnishes as a blow. 
There are evila which happen ont of the conimon 
course of nature, against which it is no reproach not 
to be provided. A flash of lightninc; intercepta the 
traveller in his way ; the concussion of an earthquake 
heap« the ruina ' of cîties upon their inhabitants. . But 
other miseries time brings, though silently yet visibly, 
forward by its even lapse, which yet approach us un- 
aeen becsuse we turn our eyes away, and seize us un- 
resisted because we could not arm ourselves against 
diem but by setting tliem before us, 

That it is vain to shrink from what cannot be avoid- 
eâ, and to hide that from ourselves which must sbme 
time be found, is a truth which we ail know, but which 
ail neglect, and perhaps none more than the spéculative 
reasoner, whose thoughts are always from home, whose 
eye wanders over life, whose fancy (lances over meteors 
(^happiness kindled by itself, and who examines eveiy 
thing rather than his own state. 

Nothing is more évident than that the decays of âge 
must terminate in death ; yet there is no man, says 
Tully, who does not hclieve that he may yet live an- 
other year ; and there is none who does not, upon the 
eame principle, hope another year for his parent or his 
frioid : but the faUacy will be in time detected ; tbe 
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lutyear,tbelastdaymustcome. IthaBCoiBe,andi8paB- 
sed. The life whicti tnade ray owti life pleaaant is at an 
end, and the gâtes of death are ihut upon my prospects. 

The losa of a friend upon whom the heart waa Gxeà, 
to whom every wîsh and endeavour tendcd, is a state 
of dreary désolation, in whicb the mind looke abroad 
impatient of itaetf, and finds nothing but etnptiness and 
horror. The bUmelesa life, the artless tenderneas, the 
pioua simplicîty, the modest résignation, the patient 
sickneaa, and the quiet death, are remembered only to 
add value to the loss, to aggravate regret for what 
cannot be amended, to deepen sorrow for what cannot 
be recalled. 

Thèse are the calamitîes by which Providence gra- 
duatly disengages ub from the love of lïfe. Other eviU 
fortitude may repel, or hope may mitigate ; but irré- 
parable privation leaves nothing to exercise résolution 
or flatter expectation. The dead cannot return, and 
nothing is left us hère but languishment and gri^. 

Yet such is the course of nature, that whoever lives 
long must outlive those whom he loves and honours. 
Su^ is the condition of our présent existence, tbattife 
must one time loae its associations, and every inhabitant 
of the earth must walk downward to the grave alone 
and unregarded, wïthoitt any partne/of hisjoy orgrieÇ 
without any interested witness of his miefortunes or 
Buccess. 

Misfortune, indeed, bc may yet feel ; for where is the 
bottom of the misery of man f But what is succeas to 
him that bas none to en^ojr it ? Happiness ia not found 
in self-contemplation ; it is pereeived only when it i« 
reflected from anotlier. 

We know lîttle of the state of departed aools, be- 
cause Buch knowledge is not necessary to a good life. 
Reason déserts us at the brink of the grave, and can 
give no further intelligence. Révélation is not wholly 
sïlent. There U joy in the angeU qf Heaven over one 
tintier that repenleth ; and surely this joy is not incom- 
municable to Boula disentangled from the body, and 
made like angels. 

Let hope therefcre dictate, what révélation does not 
Gonfute, that the union of soûls may still rcmain; and 
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titat we who are struggling with sin, sorrow, and în- 
firmitiea, may hâve our part in the attention and kind- 
neas of those who hâve nniahed their course, and are 
now receiving their reward. 

Thèse are the great occasiona whîch force the mînd 
to take refuge in religion : when we hâve no help in 
ourselves, what can remain but that we look up to a 
bigher and a greater Power f and to what hope may we 
not raise our eyes and hearta, when we consider tbat 
ibe greatest PowSR is the best. 

Surely there ia no man who, thus afflicted, doea not 
seek Euccour in the gospel, whicb has brought life and 
mntorUtliiy to Ught, Tne precepta of Epicums, who 
teacbes us ta «idure what the lawa of the universe 
make necesgary, may silence but not content ua. The 
dictâtes of Zeno, who commanda us to look with indif- 
férence on ezteraal thinga, may dispose us to conceal 
ouT'Sorrow, but cannot assuage it. Real alleviation of 
the loas of friends, and rational tranquillity in the pros- 
pect ofoar own dissolution, can be received only from 
tbe promises of Him in whose banda are life and death, 
and from the assurance of another and better state, in 
which ail teara will be wiped (eom the eyea, and the 
whole Boul shall be filled with joy. Philosophy may 
infuse Btubboroness, but Religion only can give pati- 
ence. 

I am, &c*. 



No. 42. SATURDAY, FEBRUABY 3, 1759. 



The Eubject of the following letter îs not wholly un- 
mentioned by the Rambler. The Spectator haa also 
a letter contaîning a case not much difièrent. I hope 
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my corresponde n t'a performance is more an effort of ge- 
nius, thanan efTusionof thepasûons; and thstahehath 
rather attempted to paint aome possible distrcss, than 
really feela tne evîla whieh ahe has described. 

TO THE idleh. 



There is a cause of miscry, which, thouch certainly 
knawn both to you and your predecessors, lias been Ut- 
ile taken notice of in jour papers; I mean the anares 
thattbe badbehavjourof parents eitendsover the paths 
of life which their children are to tread after them ; and 
as I make no doiibt but the Idler holda the shield for 
virtue as well as the glass for folly ; that he will employ 
his leisure hours as much to his own satisfaction in 
waming his readers against a danger, as in laughing 
them out of a fashioii: for this reason I am tempted to 
ask admittance for my story in your paper, thougD it has 
nothing to recomnicnd itbnt truth, and the honest wîsh 
of waming others to shun the track which I am afraid 
may lead me at laat to ruin. 

I am the child of a futher, who, havîng alwaya llved 
in one spot in the country where he was born, and ha- 
ving had no genteel éducation himself, thougfat no qua- 
lifications in the world désirable but as they led up ta 
fortune, and no leaming necessaiy to happîness but such 
as might moat eSéctually teach me to make the best 
tnarket of myaelf ; I was unfortunately born a beauty, 
to a fui] sensé of which my father toofc care to flatter 
me ; and having, when very young, put me to a school 
in ihe country, afterwards transplanted me to anotber 
in town, at the instigation of his friends, where his ill- 
judged fondnees let me reroain no longer than to leam 
just enough expérience to convince me of the sordidness 
of his vîews, to give me an idea of perfections which 
my présent situation will never auCTer me to reach, and 
to teach me suflicient morals to dare ta despise what ia 
bad, though it be in a father. 

Thus equipped (as he thought completely) for life, I 
was carried back into tlie country, and lived with bim 
and my motber in a small village^ withtn a few mile* (^ 
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the county town ; where 1 inixed, at first wîtJi relue- 
tance, among coiupany which, thougb I never despîsed, 
I Gould not approre, as they were brought up with other 
inclinations and narrower vJews than myown. Myfa- 
ther took great paîoa to show me every where, both at 
his own bouse, and at such publick diversions os the 
country afTorded : be frequently told the peopJe ail he 
had was for his daughter; took care to repeat the civï- 
lities I had receîved from ail his friends in Loadon ; 
told how much I was admired, and ail his little ambi- 
tion could suggest to set me in a stronger ligbt. 

Thus bave I continued tricked out for sale, as I may 
Call it, and doomed by parental aathority to a state lit- 
tle better than that of prostitution. I look on rayself 
as growing cheaper every hour, and am losing ail that 
honest pride, that modest confidence, in whîch the vir- 
gin (lienity consists. Nor does my misfortune stop hère: 
though many would be too generous to impute the fol- 
lies of a fatber to a child whose beart hns set her above 
thcm ; yet I am airaid the most charitable of them will 
faardly think it possible for me to be a daily spectatress 
of his vices without tacitly allowing them, and at last 
consenting to them, as the eye of the frighted infant ts, 
by degrees, reconciled to tbe darkness of whlrh at iîrst 
ît was afraid. It is a common opinion, he himself must 
very well know, that vîces, like diseases, are often he- 
reditary ; and that the property of the one is to infect 
tfae manners, as the other poisons the springs of life. 

Yet thia, though bad, is not theworst: tny father 
deceïves himself the hopes of the very child he has 
brought into the world ; he auffers his house to be the 
seat of drunkenness, riot, and irréligion; who seduces, 
ftlmost in my sight, the menial servant, converses with 
the proetitute, and corrupts the wife ! Thus I, who from 
my earliest dawn of reason was taught to thinfc tbat at 
my approach eVery eye sparkled with pleasure, or was 
dejected as conscious of siiperiour charms, am excluded 
from Bociety, through fear lest I should partake, if not 
of my fatber^s crimes, at least of hisreproach. Is a pa- 
rent, who is so little solicitons for the welfare of a child, 
better than a pirate, who tums a wretch adrift in a 
boat at sea, witliout a star to steer by, or an ancbor to 
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hold it fast? Am I not to lay ail n^ mUeriet at tbose 
doors which ought to bave been opened only for my 

Srotection ? And, if doomed to add at Iwt one more to 
le number of those wretches whom neither the world 
noF its law befriends, may I not justly say that I bave 
been awed by a parent înto ruin ? But though a psrenfa 
pawer is screened from insuit and violation by the very 
words of Heaven, yet surely no lawa, divine or bum^n, 
forbiâ me ta remove myself from the malisnant shaile 
of a plant ttiat poÎBons ail around it, blasts the bloom of 
youth, checka ita improvemenU, aud makeg ail its ûow- 
ret's fade. But to whom can the wretched, can the dé- 
pendant By ? For me to fly a fatber'B house, ia to be ft 
beggar : 1 bave only one comfort amidat my anxietiea, a 
pioua relation, who bids me appeal to Heaven fbr a wit- 
nesB to my juat intentions, ny aa a deaerted wretch to 
its protection ; and being aaked who my father îs, point, 
like the ancient philoaopher, with my finger to the 
heavens. 

The faope in which I write thia ia, that you will give 
it a place m your paper ; and, aa your essaya somettmes 
find their way into the country, that nay father may read 
my story there; and, if not for bis own sake, yet for 
mine, spare to perpetuate that worst of calamities to me, 
the losa of character, from which ail hia diaaîmulation 
bas not been able to reacue himaelf. Tell the world. 
Sir, that it is possible for virtue to keep its throne un~ 
shaken without any other guard than itself; that ît 
ia posaible to maintain that purity of thought so neces- 
sary to the completîon of human excellence even in the 
midat of temptations ; when thej hâve no friend within, 
nor are assisted by the voluntary indulgence of tîcÎdus 
thoughta. 

If the insertion of a atory like thîs doea not break in 
on the plan of your paper, you bave it in your power 
to be a Detter ftiend tban her father to 

Perdfta. 
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The natural Bâvantageà which arise &om the position 
of ^e eaTth which ve inhabit wîtti respect to tue otber 
filanets, afibrd much emploTment to mathcmatical spe- 
cutalion ; by which it has bêen diacovered, that no other 
Gonfonnatioii of the systfo;! could hsve given such com- 
modious distributions of light and heat, or imported 
fertility and pleasure to io great a part of a revolving - 
sphère. , 

It ma;^ be perh^s obaerVed by the inoralist, with 
equalreason,tbatour globe seentsparticuIarlTfittedfbr 
the résidence of a beinS] ptaCed hère only for a short 
tinie, whose taak îs to adTaoce hîmaelf to a higher and 
faappîer state of existence, by unremitted vigilance of 
caution, and activity of virtue. 

The dutiea requii«d of man are such as huraan na- 
ture doea not wininely perform, and auch as ihose are 
ïnclined to delay vno yet intend some time to fulël 
Ûieta. It waa œerefore necessary that Ihls unîversal 
reluctance should be counteracted, and the drowsîness 
of heaitation aw&kened into résolve ; that the danger of 
procrastination sholild be alwaya in view, and ihe falla- 
ciea of aecurity be hourly detected. 

To this end ail the appearancea of nature uniformly 
conniire. Whatever we see on every side reminds us 
of tne l^se of time and the flux of hfe. The day and 
nùfat Eucceed each other, the rotation of seasons diver- 
sifies tfaë year; the sun risea, attains the meridian, de- 
declines, and sets ; and the moon every night chûigei 
îts form. 

The d^ has been considered as an image of the yea'r, 
and the year as the représentation of life. The moni'i 
iug answers to the spring, and the aprÎDff to child- 
faood and youth ; the noon corret^ondg to the aummer, 
and the summer tothe atrength of^anhodd. Tiie even- 
ibg is an emblem of autumn, and autumn of declining 
Mie. Jhe night with its silence and darkness shows 
the wlnter, in which ail the powers of veiretatton are 
Vol. V. M 
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benumbed; and the irïnter pointa out tbe time when 
life sboll cesse, «ith ita hope» and pleuures. 

He that is carried forwara, however BwifU}^, by a mo- 
tion equabl» and easjr, perceives not the change of place 
but by the variation of objects. If the wheel of lifê, 
irhich ToUs thus «ilentl; uong, paased «a through iu>- 
distÎDguIahsble vuiîfonaitv, yre «tiould nevev mark ita 
approaches to the end of the couxse. If ooe hout vere. 
liKe another ; if tfae paasajife of the s»b did not ahew 
that the day is wattiDK ; if the change of seosoua did. 
not impress upon us me flight of the yoar ; quantfties. 
, c^ duradon equal to days and years wouild ghde unob- 
■erved. If the parts éf time were not variously colouti 
edj we ahould never discem their departure or succes- 
sion, but should live thoughtless of thé paat, and caxc^' 
less of the future, i*ithout trill, and perhaps withont 
power, to compute the periods of liié, or to compare 
the time whicn îs aiready loat wîth that which ma.j 



But the course of time ia 80 vîsibly marked, lljat it is 
obserred even by the birds of passage, and by mJionn 
who bave raised their mïnds very Uttle above anûaoal: 
instinct : there are human beinga whoœ laoguage does 
not lupplv them with words by which' tbey caji num* 
ber fivc ; but I hâve read of none tfaab h&ve not nanaa 
fin day a|id nigbt, fi^r summer and winter. 

Yet it is certain that thèse admonitions of natun> 
however focdble, however importiuuite, are bw often 
vain ; and that many who mark wîth sud» accuracy the 
course of time, ntpear to hâve little seninbiU^of tbe d»« 
cline of life. Ëveiy mon hâs sonetbing to do wbicb 
he neglects ; every man bas fàulta to canqutft which he 
detays to combat, 

So little do we accustom ouTseWea to consider theeË- 
fects of time, that things necessary and certaui often 
SurpriBe us hke unexpected contingencies. We leave 
th* Deauty in her bloom, and, aftcr an absence of twen*. 
ty yeais, wonder, at our retum, to find her fsded. We 
meet those whom we left chiidren,. and cao scarcely 
persuade ourselves to trçat them as mep. The trveL 
1er vivts in âge those âtuntries through which he raja- 
bled in hi« youth, and hopes fra i»emip«3tt ot tbe-<dd( 



^MK. Thb tD«a (tf basineaa, iraaried with unnUâftc- 
wry pKJspBTity, relires to tlie town of his mttîvi^, and 
expects to phy a.-wm the lut y«aFS with the eompuri- 
«Us of bis cliildhood, and Fecover ^uth in the fields 
irimv be <moe vas yaang. 

From this ûiaUentioD, sa gênerai and » tnischievoiu, 
let k be «Twy man's study to exempt himself. Let him' 
tfart deetres to see otbers happy make harte to gîve whUe 
Ub pft cas be enjtrjied, and remeniber tiiat everv int>> 
méat of delay takes away smnething trora the value of 
hù bema fa etron. And ïet him who purposea hû own 
bap^ness icflcnt, thsft white fae fomu hu piupose the day 
roAs <», taxa the nighi comtlh tvhem no ma» cm mort. 



soeetaoeeoo 



îio. M. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1759. 



HtuoKY !b, among the &cahieB of the hnman mind, 
Hat of vhidi yn make tiie most fireqaent use, or lather 
that of which "Ùk agency is incessant or perpetuaL Me- 
mory ît the primary and fundamental power, -wiAout 
vhîâi there cmild be no other intellecto^ opération. 
Jndgment and l^tiocînation suppose somethïng already 
known, and drav their dedsions only from esberience. 
Imagination sélects ideas from the treasures of remen> 
farance, and produces novelty only by varied combioa- 
tîons. We (h> tiot even form conjectures of distant, or 
antinintio&e of future events, but by conduding what 
U possible trom what is past. 

The tVD offices of memory are collection and distri- 
bution; by one images are accumulated, and by the o- 
ther prodaced for use. Collection is ^ways the era- 
ptoymentofourfirstyears; and distribution commonly 
that of our advanced ^, 

To collect and reposit the various forms of things, ia 

ùr the ntost pleasing part of mental occupation. We 

aie naturally delîghted with novelty, and there is s 

time -whea ul that we see is new. Wben first we enter 

M 2 
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into the World, wbithersoever ve tiim onr eyes, Ûtey 
tneet knowledge with pleasure at faer side ; every diver- 
sity of nature pouTB ideas in upou the soûl; neither 
search aoi labour are necessary : we hâve nothing more 
to do tlian to open our eyea, and curiosity is gratified. 

Mucb oF the [Jeasure which the first aurve; of the 
• world aSbrds, is eshausted before we are coiiscious of 
our,own fdicity, or able to compare our condition with 
some other possible state. We hâve therefore few trar' 
ces of the joy of our earliest discoveries ; yet we ail re- 
member a. time when nature had so manv untaated gror- 
tiâcationa, that every excursion gave delight which can 
now be found no longer; when the noise of a torrent, 
the ruBtIe of a wood, the eong of birda, or the play of 
lambs, had power to flll the attendon, and suspend ail 
perception of the course of time. 

But theae easy pleasures are soon at an end ; we hâve 
>een in a very little time so much, that we call out for 
new objecta of observation, and endeavour to find vari- 
ety in books and life. But study is laborious, and not 
always satisfactory ; and conversadon bas ita pains as 
well as pleasures ; we are willing to leam, nut not 
willing to be taught ; we are pained by ignorance, but 
pained yet more Dy another's Knowledge. 

From the vexation of pupîlage men conunonly set 
themselves free about the middie of life, by ahutting up 
the avenues of intelligence, and resolvïag to rest in tneH" 
présent state ; and they, whose ardour of inquiry conti- 
nues longer, find themselves insensibly forsolcen by 
their instructors. As every man advances in life, the 
proportion between those that are younger and that are 
older than himsclf is continually changing; and he 
that has lived half a century finds few that do not re> 
quîre from him that information which he once éxpeo- 
ted from those that went hefore him. 

Then it is that the magazines of memory are opened, 
and the stores of accumulated knowledge are diaplayed 
by vanîty or benevolence, or in honeat commerce of 
mutual interest. Every man wanta others, and is there- 
fore glad when he is wanted by them. And as few men 
will endure the labour of intense meditadon wlthout 
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neoesii^, he thàt lus leuned «lousb fin- his prt^tj or 
iàa hanoar, seldom enâmvoan after further acqniiitiong. 

The pkamreof reooUeetingipecuUtiTe nodai» would 
not be msdi lees than tlwt of Mining them, if tbey could 
be kept jmre and aDminglMwitb tbe psggogee of life ; 
but màt is tbe necessaiy cxincat«nation of our thoughta, 
tfaat good and evil are uoked tt^ther, and no pleamire 
KCUTB bat asaociated wîth pain. Every revived idea 
mcinda ua of a time wfaen sometliîng wbs enjoyed that 
is DOW loat, wfaen sotne hope was not j^et blaatèd, when 
■oBie çorpose had not yet languisbed into aluggishness 
or indifffennce. 

Whether it be tbat life bai more vexations than com- 
forta, or, wbat ia in tbe event just tbe aame, that evil 
mak^ dee^r im[»-es8ion than good, it ia certain that 
few ean'revltfw tbe time past withont heavineaa of heart. 
He remembers tnany calamities incurred by folly, many 
oppoitnnitiea lost by négligence. The shadee of the 
d^ riae up before him ; and he lamenta the companî- 
ona of hia yonth, the partners of his amuaements, the 
asaîstanta oif his labours, whom the band of death ho* 
enatched away. 

When an offer waa made to Themîstocles of teaching 
him tbe art of memory, he anawered, that be would ra- 
ther with fi>r tbe art of foigetfulneae. He felt hia ima- 
gination haunted by phantomg of mieery which he was 
unabie to suppresa, and would gladly bave calmed his 
thoughts with Bome oblivioia aniidote. In this we ail 
resemble one another; the hero and tbe sage are, like 
vulear mortals, overburdened by the weight of life ; al] 
ahrink from recoUectîon, uid ail wîsh for an art of for- 
getfulness. 
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There îs in many minds a kind of vanity exerted to the 
dÎMdTaatage of themselvea; a deaîie to be praîsed for 
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■uperior acuteuess, discoVered only in tbe dégradation 
of theïr species, or censure of their country. 

Defamatian h sufficiently copiouB. The général lam- 
poooer of mankiDd may iînd u>ng exercise for his zeal 
or wit, in the defects of nature, the vexations of lifé, 
the follies of opïpion, and the corruptions of practice. 
But fiction is easier than discemment ; and. most of 
thèse writers spwe themselves the labour of inquiiy, 
and ezhaust their virulence upon iraaginary crimes, 
wbich, as thej never existed, can never be amended. 

That the painters find no encouragement among the 
English for many other Works than portraits, has been 
impnted to national selfishness. 'Tis vain, says the 
satirist, to set before any Englishman the scènes of 
landscape, or the heroes of history ; nature and enti- 
quity are nothing in bis eye; he lias no value but tar 
hiniself, nor desires any coot but of hîs own form. 

Whoever is delighted with bis own picture oiust de- 
rive bis pleasure fVam the pleaaure of auother. £very 
nian is ^ways présent to himself, and has, therefore, 
little need of his own resembiance, nor can désire it, 
but for the sake of those whom he loves, and by whom 
he himes to be remembered. ïhis use of the art is a 
naturiu 'and reasanable conséquence of affection ; and 
though, like other human actions, it is often complicat- 
ed with pride, yet even su^ pride ia more laudable 
tlian that by which paUces are covered with pictures, 
that, however excellent, neither imply the owner's vir- 
tue, iior excite it. 

Genius is chietly exerted in historicaî pictures; and 
the a)t of the painter of portraits is often lost in ttie 
(ibsciirity pf his subject. But it is in painting as in 
life; -what isgrentestisnotnlwaysbest. I should grïéve 
to see Reynolds transfer to heroes and.to goddessea, to 
empty splendonr and to airy fiction, that art which is 
iiow employed in diffusing fViendshtp, in revïving ten- 
derness, in qnickening the affections of the absent, and 
continuing the présence of the dead. 

Yet in a nation great and opulent there is ïoora, and 
ouglit to be patronage, for an art like that of painting 
through ail its diveraiticE ; and it is to lie wished, that 
the reward now offered for an Iiiatorical picture may 
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ezdte an honeat emuUtiiMi, tutd gire b^nning to an 
Eiwlish schooL 

ït is not very easy to find an action or event tbat can 
b» efficadouely represented by a paînter. 

He raoBt hâve an action not successive but instants- 
neoos; for the tim£f of a picture is a single moment. 
Fm this reaaon, the death of Hercules cannot well be 
painted, though at the firat view it flattera the imagina- 
tion with very glittenng ideos: the gloomy mountain 
overhanging the sea, and covered with trees, some bend- 
ing to the wind, and some torn frora tbeir roots by the 
raging hero; the violence with which he rends from 
bis shoulders the envencnned garment; the propriety 
with which his muscular nakediieBs may be displayed; 
the death of Lycas whirled from the promontory ; the 
^igantick présence of Fhîloctetes ; the blase of the fa- 
tal pile, which the deitiea behold with grief and terror 
&oni the sky. 

AU thèse images lîll the mind, but will not compose . 
the picture, because they cannot be united in a single 
moment. Hercnles muai bavèrent bis flesh atone tîme, 
and tossed Lycas into tbe air at anotber; he must ârat 
tear up the ti'ees, and then lie duwn upon the pile. 

The action must be ciroumstantial and distinct 
Tbere is a passage in the Iliad which cannot be read - 
without Btrong émotions. A Trojan prince, seized by 
Achilles in the battle, falls at bis feet, and in movîng 
tenus supplicates for life. " How can a wretch like 
tbee," says the hanghty Greek, " entreat to Uve, wben 
thou knowest that the time must corne when Achilles 
is to die^" This cannot bc painted, because no pecu- 
liarity of attitude or disposition can so supply the place 
of language asto impress the sentiment. 

The event painted must be such as excites passion, 
and différent passions in the several sctors, or a tumult 
of contending passions in the chief. 

Perhaps the discovery of Ulysses by his nurse is of 
this kind. The surprise of the nurse mingled with joy ; 
that of Ulysses checked by prudence, and clouded bv 
■olidtude ; and the distinctness of the action by which 
the scar is found ; ail concur to complète the subject. 
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Bat tbe picture, luivlng only tvro figures, will wutt tk- 
riety. 

A much Ridilei' «swmblfige may be fivDÛhcd by the 
death of Epaminondas. The mixture of gladness Ud 
grief in the face of the taessenger yrbo brings tÛB dying 
gênerai an accouot of the victory ; tbe variouB pasaiom 
of the attendanta ; the sublimi^ of eomposure in the 
hero, while the dart îs by hts own command draim 
firom hia aide, and the fâînt gleam of satisfaction that 
dîfitues itself over the languor of death ; are worthy of 
tfaat pencil which yet I do not wish to see employed 
npon them. 

If the design «ère not too multifarîous and estensive, 
I should wish that our painters would atteoipt the dis- 
solution of the parliament by Crom\f ell. The point of 
time may be chosen whën Cromwell looked round the 
Pandœmonium with contempt, ordned the bauble to be 
taken away ; and Hormon laid handg on the Speaker 
to drag him from tiie chair. 

The various appearances, which rage, and terrour, 
and astonishment, and gnilt, mïght exhibit in the tàcea 
of that hateful assembly, of whom the principal persons 
may be faithfully drawn from portraits or prints ; the 
irresolute répugnance of sorae, the hypocritical suÏMni»- 
eioHs of others, the ferocioua insolence of Cromwell, 
the rugged bratalîty of Harrison, and the gênerai trépi- 
dation of fear and wickedness, would, if some proper 
disposition could be contrived, make a picture of un- 
exampled variety, and irrésistible instruction. 
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MR. IDLER, 



I AH encouraged, by the notice you bave taken of Betty 
Broom, to represent the raiseries which I suffer from a 
spedes of tyranny, which I believe, is not very uncom- 
taon, though pernaps ît may hâve escaped the observa- 
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tiion of those who converae little with fine ladîes, or Ke 
tbem only in their publick characters. 

To tliie method of ventine my vexation I am Uie 
more indined, because, if I do not compkm to you, I 
muBt burst in silence ; for rny mistress has teaaed me 
and teased me till I can bold no lonver, and jret I miut 
not tell her of her tricks. The girla thot live in com- 
mon services can quarrel, and give warning, and ând 
otber places ; but we that Uve wtth great ladiee, if y/e 
once efiend tliem, hâve nothîng 1^ but to return iato 
the eountry. 

I am waîting-maid to a lady who ke^is the best cmi^ 
pany, and ia seen at every place of tàshionable resort 
I sm envied by ail the rosids in the square, for feW 
couDtesses leave off so many clotbea as my mietress, 
and nobody shares with me ; so that I aupply two 
familles in the eountry y/hh finny for the assises and 
horse-racea, besides what I wear myself. The steward 
and ttouse-keeper hâve joîned agaiost me to procure 
my removal, that tb^ may advance a relation of their 
own ; but their designs are found out by my lady^ 
who says 1 need not fesr them, for she wUt nëver bave 
dowdies about her. 

You would think, Mr. Idier, Hke otbers, that I am 
very happy, and may well be ooutented with my lot. 
But I wâl tell you.— My lody has an odd humour. 
She never orders any thing in direct words, for she 
loves a sharp girl tbat can take a hint. 

I would not hâve you suspect that she has any thing 
to hint whieh she is ashamed to speak at length ; for 
none can havc greater purity of sentiment, or rectitude 
of intention. She bas nothîng to hide, yet nothing 
wiil she tell. She always gives her directions oblique 
and allusively, by the mention of somethjng relative 
or consequential, without any other purpose than to 
exercise my acuteness and her own, 

It is impossible to give a notion of this style other- 
wise than by esamples. One night she had sat writ- 
ing letters till it was time to be dressed. " Molly/' saîd 
■he, " the lodies are ail to be at court to-night in white 
aprons." When she means that I should send to order 
tpp chm, she says, " I diink the streels »re clean, l maj 
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«ntare to mlk." When efae -vanld baw wfoetkin^ 
put into its place, abe bids me " lay ît on the floor." If 
she imild uve ne muff tiie cannes, ehe aks "wbether 
I tfaînk' her eyea are like a cat's?" If she tlûnks 1^ 
chootdate ddayed, abe talks of" tbe benefit aSOad- 
iWnce." Ittaty neédle-work la fbrgottcn, ahe BupposM, 
" that I bave faeard of the lady who died by prickîng 
ber ËB^er." 

She always imagines tfaat I can recaù evêry thing 
past &om a arn^ word. If abe wanta her head ftata 
the mtllîner, she only saya, " Molly, you know Mrs. 
Tape." If ahe would bave tfie mantua-maker sent for, 
Ae remarka " tbat Mr. Tafiêty tbe mereer was hère 
l«st ireek." She rardered, a fortnî^t aso, that the firat 
time aie was abroad ail day I sbould Aooge her a new 
aetof coSee-cupsattfaecfaina-shop: oftbisdiereaiind- 
ed oie yesterday, as àte was going down staira, by say- 
ûigi " yoa can't find yow wsy now to Pall-mail." 

Ail thia would nerer vex me, if, by increvaing my 
trouble, she spared her own ; but, dear Mr. Idler, ia it 
not as eosy to a^ coSee-cnpa, as PaQ-malI P and to tell 
me in ptam worda wfaat 1 am to do, and wben ît ia to 
be done, aa to torment her own head with the labouf 
of finding hints, end mine vitfa tbat of understandiog 
diem? 

When firat I came to this lady, I had nothinr lik« 
di9 learnUig that I bave now ; for ahe bas many oookB, 
and I bave much time to read ; ao diat of iMe I addon 
bave missed her lacaning: but wben she firet took me 
I was an ignorant girl; and ahe, who, as is very com> 
mon, confounded wimt of knowledge with want of un- 
derstanding, began once to deapair of bringîng me to 
any thîng, becauge, when I came into ber diamber Ht 
the call of her bell, she asked me, " Wbether ve lîved 
in Zonbla?" and î did oot gueaa tiie meaning of hw 
inquiry, but modestly anawered, that " I eould not tdL" 
She hod bappened to ring once wbm I did not hear 
ber, and meant to put me in mind <^ that country 
where aounds are sald to be congealed by the froat. 

Another time, aa I was dresaing ber head, ahe bc^an 
to talk on a audden of " Meduaa, and snakea, and men 
tumed into stone, and maids thatj if they wer« not 
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mtched, would let theïr nÛBtreasee be Gobons." I 
looked raiind sue faolf frif^h tsned, and miite bewUdered ; 

OD me, she bid me, with great véhémence, reach t£e 
curling- irana, 

It is tiot without some indignation, Mr. Idler, that 
I discover, in thèse artifices of vexation, smnething 
vorse than foppeiy or caprice ; a mean driight in su- 
perkiri:^, whidi linawa itself in no danger oT imiaoi 
or opposition ; a oruel pleasure in geein|f the peTpledtT 
of a mind obliged to find what is studioudj' concealed,, 
■nd a mean indulgence of petty malevalence, in di« 
diarp censure of involuntarjr, and very oAan of in«TÏ- 
tsble> &ilings. When,. beyond her expectation, I hit 
Kpon her mesning, 1 can percelve » ùidden doud o£ 
disappoîntment spread ovec ber &ce ; aad bave some< 
tîmea been afraid, lest l ebould lose hec &vour by ui^ 
deratanding her when she means to puzzle me. 

This day, bowever, she bas conqueredmy sagaeity. 
When she weot ont of her dressingyroom,. she uid aoi- 
thinff but " Molly, you know," and haateœd to hor 
cbanot What 1 am to kxiam ia yet a scccet; but if I 
do not know, be£ire sbe cornes Wk, what I yet bav«. 
no means of discnvering, she will nûtkE my dulneas a, 
^etence for a fortnlchl/a iU humour, treat me as & crea^ 
tare devoid of the laniltîeB neceiiary to Hta co^jnoo. 
dutiea of lîfe, and perhaps give the next gown to the 

Iam,Sir, 

Your hiuntde serrant, 

MOLLY QUICH. 
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I am the unftirtanate vife of a city witj and candot but 
think that my case may desetve equal compassion with 
any of thoae which hâve been represented in your paper, 

I mairied my husband wîtliin three montba after the 
expiration of nia apprenticeshîp ; we put our money 
toffether, and fumisbed a large and splendid sbop, in 
wnich he was for five years and a half diligent and civil. 
The notice which curiosity or kindneas commonly be- 
fltows on beginners, vas continued by confidence and 
esteem; one customer, pleased with his treatmettt and 
hb bargain, recommended another ; and we were busy 
befaind the counter from moraing to night. 

Thus every day increased our wealth and our reputa^ 
tipn. My husband ^raa often invited to dinner openly 
on the Exchange by hundred tbousand pounds men ; 
and whenever I went to any of the halls, the wiïes of 
the aldermen nuade me low courtcsies. We always took 
up our notes before the day, and made ail considérable 
[rayments by draushts upon our banker. 

Vou will eaaily believe that I was well enough plea- 
sed with my condition j for whatbappinesscanbegreat- 
er tban thatof growing every day richer andricher? I 
will not deny that, imagîniog myaelf likely to be in a 
thort time the sheril^B lady, IbrokeoffmyacquaintBnce 
wjtb some of my neighbours; and adviaed my husband 
to keep good company, and not to be seen with men 
that were worth nothing. 

In time he found that aie dîsasreed with hia consti- 
tntion, and went every night to oiink his pint at a ta- 
vem, where he met with a set of critics, who disputcd 
upon the merit of the difiêrent theatrical performers. 
By thèse idle fellows he was token to the play, which " 
at first he did not seem much to heed ; for he owned, 
tbat h« very seldom knew what they were doing, and 
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tbat, ^frinle fais componiona would let him alone, he vu 
oommonly thinking on hia Usfbargiùn. 

Havingoncegone, bowever, he went again and agaÎD, 
(bough I often told him that three shillings were tbromi 
away : at last he grew nnetu^ if he misKd a night, and 
iinportuned me to go irîth him. I went Xo a tragedy 
wluch ther called Macbeth ; and, when I came home, 
told him Uiat I could not bear ta aee men.and ivomen 
make themselves sucb fools^ by pretending to be witch- 
es and gho«ts, générale and kings, and to wslk ïn their 
aleep when tbey were aa rauch Awakt as thoae who look- 
cd at then. He told me that I must get higher notions, 
and tliat a play vas the most rational of ail entertain- 
ments, end most proper ta relax the mind after the 
basiness of the àtty. 

By degrees he gained knowledge of some of the 
players, and, when the play was over, vwy freqnently 
treated them with suppera; for which he was admitted 
to stand behinâ the scènes. 

He soon began to lose some of his moming hours in 
the aame folly, and was for one winter very diligent in 
faia sttendance on the rehearsals ; but of this apecies of 
idleness he grew weary, and saîd that the play waa no- 
thîng wîthout the company. 

His ardour for the diversion of the evenîng ïncreaacd ; 
he bought a sword, and paid five shillings a night to stt 
in tbe boxes; he went sometimes into a place wbicli 
he calla the Green-room, wbere alï tbe wits of the âge 
assemble ; and, when fae had been there, could do no- 
tbing for two or three days, but repeat their jesta, or 
tell their disputes. 

Me hu DOW lost his regard for every thing but tbe 
play-house ; he invites, three times a week, one or 
otixT to drink claret, and talk of the drama. His Urst 
CMC in the moming ia to read the play-bills ; and, if 
heremembera any lines of the tragedy which is to be 
lepresented, walks about the shop repenting them so 
itmd, and with auch strangc gestures, that tlie passeii- 
gers gatber round the door. 

His greatest pleasure when I married him wns ta 
hear the situation of bis shop cammended, and to be 
told faow num; estâtes faave been got in it by the snme 
Vou V. N 
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trade; but of late he çrows çeevish at any menticni oC 
business, anà delights in nothiag so much as to be Utld 
that he spealca Itkc Moseop. 

. Among bis new asBociates he lias leamed anotlieir 
language, and speaks in Buch a etrain that the nei^- 
boura cannot understand him. If a cnstomw talks lon- 
ger than he is willing to hear, he will complain that he 
has been excruciated with unraeaning verhaaity ; he 
laughs at thé letters o( hïs friends for tbeîr tainenesa of 
expression, and o&en déclares himaelf nearjr of attend— 
ins to the tninuti'œ of a shop. 

It is vell for me that 1 Icnow how to keep a book, 
for of late he is scarcely ever in the way. Since one of 
his friends told him that he had a genios for tragiclc 
poetry, he has locked himself in an upper roora six or 
seven hours a day ; and when I carry him any paper 
to be read or signed, I hear him talking vehemently to 
himself, sometimea of love and beauty, sometimes of 
friendshtp and virtue, but more frequently of liber^ 
and hia cnuntry. 

I would gladly, Mr. Idler^ be informed what to thînk. 
of a shopkeeper who is inceasantly talkîng about liber- 
tj ; a Word which, since his acqtiaintance witit polite- 
life, my husband has always in bis mouth ; he Is on ail 
occasions afraid of our liberty, and deelarea his résolu- 
tion to hazard ail for liberty. What can die maik 
mean î I am sure he has liberty enough : it were bet- 
ter for him and me if his liberty waa lessened. 

He hai a friend, whom he calls a critick, that cornes 
twïce a week to read what he is writing. This critick 
tells him that his pièce is a little irregular, but tliat 
some detached tcenes will shine prodigiously, and that 
in the character of Bombulus he is wonderiully great. 
My scribbler then squeezes his hand, calls him the best 
of friends, thanks him for his sincerity, and tells him 
that he hatea to be flattered. I hâve reason to believe 
thafibe seldom parts with his dear friend without lend- 
ing bim two gulneas, and I ara afraid that he gave 
bail for h™ three days ago. 

By thia course of life oUr crédit as traders is lessened ; 
and I cannot forbear to suspect, that my husband's 
honour aa a wit is not mucb advanced, for he seema to 
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be alvaya tbe lowest of tlie compan^, and îs afraid to 
teU hîs opinïoii till the rest hâve spoken. Whi;n he 
waa behind hia counter, he nsed to be brisk, active, and 
jocular, lîke a man that knew what he was doing, and 
dîd not fear b> look another in the face; but, amonz 
wits and criticks, he îa tîmorous and awkward, and 
hangs down hia faead at hia own table. Dear Mr. Idler, 
persuade him, if you can, ta return mice more to hîs 
native élément. Tell hîm that his wit will iiever maka 
faim ricb, bat that there are places where riches will b1- 



irays make a wit. 

I atn, Sit, &c. 



Debodah Ginoeb. 
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There is no kînd of idlenesa, by whîch we are so eaai- 
ïy seduced, as that which dignines itself by the appear- 
aoce of biuinesB, and by making the loiterer imagine 
dut he bas something to do whîch niuat not be neglec- 
ted, keefH hia in perpetiud agitation, and humes him 
vapidly from place to place. 

He that sits still, er reposes hîmtelf upon a couch, no 
moredeceiveshiraselftfaanhedeceivesotDers,- heknows 
diat he is doing nothing, and haa no other aolsce of his 
inngnîficaBCe tnan tbe résolution, which the lazy hour- 
}y make, of changing his mode of life. 

To do nothing, every man ia ashamed; and to do 
■ineh, slmost every man is unwilling or afraid. Intiu- 
merable expédients hâve therefore been invented to 
produce motion without labour, and employment with- 
out Bolicitude. The greater part of tbose whom the 
fcinâoess of fortune has left to their own direction, and 
wbom want doee not keep diained to tbe counter or 
die plough, play throu^out life with the shadows of 
business, and know not at Lut what they bave been 
àoiag. 
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Thew imitatme of action are of ail âeiunninatîoiw. 
Some are eeen at every auction without înteHtîoii ta 
purchase ; others appear punctually at the Exchange, 
thoughtheyareknowQ thereonijby their foccB. Some 
are ^ways making parties to visit coUecdona for which 
the-y hâve no taste ; and some nefflect every pleasnre 
and every duty to hear questions, m whidi they b&ve 
Bo interest, debated in parliament. 

Thèse men never appear more rîdiculous than in the 
dÎBtress which they imagine themselves to feel, from 
some accidentai interruption of those empty pursuïts. 
A tïger newly imprisoned is indeed more formidable, 
but not more angry, than Jadf Tulip Tvilbbeld front a 
florist's fèast, or Tom Distich hindered &om seeing the 
first représentation of a play. 

As political affaira are the bighest and moat extenûve 
of temporal concerna, riiemîmick of a politician îs more 
busy and important than any other trifier. Monsieur 
le Noir, aman who.without ptoperty «w importance in 
any corner of the earth, bas, in the présent confusion 
of the World, declated himself a steady adhèrent ta the 
Frencfa, is made misérable by a wind that keeps back 
the packet-boat, and still raore misérable by every ao- 
count of a Malouin privateer caught in his cruize ; h» 
knows well that nothing can be done or said by him 
which can produceanyetfect but that oflau^ter; that 
he can ueither hasten nor retard good or evil; that bis 
joya and sorrowB hâve scarcety any partakers; yet auch 
is bis seal, and sueh hïa curiosity, that he would ran 
barefooted to Graveeend, for tbe sake of knowîng firat 
that the English had lost a tender, and would ride ont 
to meet every mail &om the continent if he might be 
permitted t<i open it. 

Leaming is generally confessed ta be désirable, and 
there are some who fancy themselves always biiw in 
acquiring it Of thèse ambulatory atudent», ane of the 
inost buay ia my fWend Tom Restlesa. 

Tom bas long had a mind to be a man of knowledge, 
but he does not care to spend nrndi time among au- 
thors ; ftr he is of opinion that few booka deserve th« 
labour of peruaal, that they mve the mind an untàshion- 
•ble csst, and destroy.tbat &eedom of thought and e&'> 
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nneu of mumers ïndispensably requisîte to acceptance 
in the.irorld. Tom tus therefore found another vay to 
wisdoni. WheD he rises, be goes into 8 coffee-house, 
where he creeps so near ta men whom he takes to be 
tcsBoners as to hear theîr discourse, and endeavours to 
remember something, which, when it bas been strained 
throu^ Tom's head, îs bo near to nothing, that what 
it oafx waB cannot be dîscovered. This he cairies round 
from ftlend to fViend through a circle of visiCs, tîil, 
hearing what each aays upon thc question, fae berames 
able at dinner to say a lîttle bimself; and, os every 
great geniuB relaxes himself amnng hia inferiors, meets 
with tome who wonder how ao youifg a man can talk 
so 'wisely. 

At mght fae bas a uew feast prepared for hia intel- 
lect* ; he alwaya runs to a diaputing aocîety, or a apeak- 
îng dub, where he half hears what, if he bad heara the 
wbole, he wouldbuthatf understand; goeabome, plea- 
sed with Ûx conadouaneas of a day well spent, lies 
down full of ideaSj and risea in the tnomîng empty ai 
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I 8UPPED thrae nighta ago with my friend Wîll Marvel. 
His affairs obligea him lately to take a joumey înta 
Devonabire, from which he bas just returnetf. He 
knows me to be a very patient hearer, and waa glad of 
my Company, aa it gave him an opportunity of disbur- 
detiing uîmself by a minute relation of the caaualtïea 
of hia expédition. 

Wil! ia not one of Uioac who go out and retum with 
no^ing to tell. He bas a story of hia travels, which 
win etnke a home-bred citizen wîtb borror, and has in 
ten daya suSéred ao oflen tbe estremea of terrer and 
joy, that be ia in doubt wbether he shall ever again ex- 
pose either his body or mind to auch danger and* fatigue. 
N S 
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When he left London tbe moraÎDg waa brîgbt, and 
a fâir doy was promised. But WiU is born to struggle 
with difficultîes. That hiq)pened to him, which bas 
sometimeBj pertiaps, happened ta otbers. Before he bad 
gone more than ten miles, it bfixan to rain. Wbat 
course waa to be taken ? His soûl disdained to tum 
back. He did what the King of Prussia niîgbt faave 
done; be fiapped his bat, buttoned un his cape, and 
went forwaras, fortifying liis mind by the stoical conso- 
lation, that wbatever ia violent will be short 

His constancy was not long triedj at tbe distance of 
about half a mile be saw an inn, which he entered wet 
and weary, and faund civil treatment and proper re- 
fresbmenL After a respite of about two hours he look- 
ed abroad, and, seeing the aky clear, called for hIs 
horse, and passed the tiret stage without any other mé- 
morable accident. 

WiU conaidei'ed that labour must be relîeved by plea- 
sure, and that tbe strength which great undertakings 
require must be maintained by copious nutrimeut; he 
tberefore ordered himselt' an élégant supper, drank two 
bottles of claret, and passed the be^nning of the night 
in Sound sleepj but, waking before light, was forewarn- 
ed of the troubles of the next day, by a shower beating 
^ainst his Windows witb such violence as to threatep 
the dissolution of nature. WJien he arosc, he found 
what he expected, that the country was under water. 
He joined himself, however, to a company that was tra- 
velhng the same way, and came safely to the place of 
dinner, though cvery step of hb horse dashed the mud 

In the ailemoon, having parted from hîs company, 
he set forward alone, anil passed niaoy collections of 
water, of which it was impDssiblc to guess the depth, 
and which he now cannot review nîthout some censure 
of his own rashness ; but what a man undertakes he 
must perform, and Marvel hâtes a coward at his heart. 

Few that lie warm in their beds think what otbers 
undergo, wiio hâve perbaps been as tenderly educated 
and bave as aeiite sensations as themselves. My friend 
was now to lodce tbe second night almost fifly miles 
from borne, in a house which he never had seen before. 
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amontt people Ut whotn be was totally a stranger, not 
knowing whether the next man he ehould meet would 
prove good or bad : 'but seeing an irin of a good appear- 
ance, he rode reaaiutety into the yard ; and, knowina; 
that respect is oflen poid in praportion as it is claimed, 
delivered hia injunctione to the ostler with Hpint, and, 
cateriog the house, odlcd vigoroualy abolit bim. 

On U)e third day up rose the sun and Mr. Marvel. 
His troubles and hU d^igers were now such as he wish^ 
es aa other man ever to encounter. The ways nero 
lèse frequented, and the country more thinly inhabited. 
He rode many a tonely hour through mire and water, 
and met not a single soûl for two miles together with 
whcna he could ezcbange a Word. He cannot deny 
that, looking round upon the dreary région, and.seeing 
uothiog but bleak fields and naked trees, hills obscûred 
by fogs, and flats covered with înundations, he did for 
soroe time aaffer melancholy to prevail upon him, and 
wished hicnself again safe at home. One comfbrt he 
bad, which wos, to consider that none of his friends 
were in the same distress, for whom, if they had been 
with him, be sbould bave eufiered more than for him- 
teK; he could not forbear sometimes to consider how 
faappily the Idler ia «ettled în an easier condition, wfao, 
surrounded like hira with terrors, could hâve dtHie no> 
tbîng but lie down and die. 

Amidet the&e reUections he came to a town, and 
found a djnner which disposed hina to more cheerful 
sentiments ; but the joys of life are short, and its mise- ' 
lies are long ; he mounted and travelled fifteen milea 
paore through dirt and désolation. 

At last the sun set, and ail the horrors of darkness 
came upon him. He then repented the weak indul- 
gence in which he had gratified biinself at noon with 
too long an interval of rest; yet he went forward along 
a pa^ which he could no longer see, sometimes ruah- 
ing Buddenly intg water, and sometimes incumbered 
with stiîF clay, ignorant whither he was going, and un- 
certain whetJier his next step might not be the last. 

In this dismal gloom of nocturnal pérégrination his 
horse unexpectedly stood stilL Marvel had heard tna> 
Dy relations of the instinct of hors«s, ond was in doubt 
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what danger might be at hand. Soroetimes he fancied 
that he was on the bank of a river still and deep, and 
sometihies that a dead body lay actoss the track, He 
gat 8till awhile to tecollect hia thouehts ; and as he was 
about ta alight and explore the darkness, oiit atepped a 
inan with a lantern, and opencd the tumpike. He bi- 
red a guide to the town, arrived in aafety, and slept in 
quiet. 

The rest of his joumey was nothing but danger. He 
climbed and descended précipices on which viUear mor- 
tais tremble to look ; he passed marahes like me "Ser- 
" bonian bog, n'Aère arviiet mhole hâve funJr ;" he forded 
rivera where the carrent roared like the Egre or the Se* 
vem ; or ventured himsetf oD bridges that trembled un- 
der him, from which he looked àovn on foaming whîrl- 
pools, or dreadful abysses ; he wandered over houseless 
heaths, amîdst ail the rage of the éléments, nith the 
snow driving in his &ce, and the tempest howling in 
his years. 

Such are the colours in whîcb Marvel painta his ad- 
ventures. Me bas accustomed himself to sounding 
words and hyperbolical images, till he haa lost the pow- 
er of true description. In a road through which the 
heaviest carnages pass without difSculty, and the post- 
boy every day and night goes and returns, he meets 
with hardships like thoae ^ich are endured in Siberi- 
an déserts, and misses nothïng of romantic danger but 
a giant and a dragon. Wben bis dreadful story is ttAd 
in proper terms, it is only that the way vaa dirty in 
winter, and that he experienced the common vicissitudes 
of rain and sunshine. 
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The chafacter of Mr. Marvel bas raised the merriment 
of aome and the contempt of othera, who do not auffici- 
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ently consider how often the; hear and pnctise the 
■âme arts of esaggerated narration. 

There is not, perhaps, among the multitudes of ail 
conditiona that snann -upon the earth, a. single mai 
who does not believe that he bas Bomething extntordi- 
nary to relate of himself ; and wbo does not, at one 
timeor other, summon the attention of bis friendatotha 
casualties of his adventures, and the viciaaitudea of hia 
fiulime'; casualties and vici«situdee that happen alike 
in lives uniform and diversilîed ; to the commander of 
armies, and the writer at a desk ; to the sailor who r&- 
sîffns hîmself to the wind and water, and the farmer 
wboae longeât joumey is to the market. 

In the présent etate of the world, man may paai 
througfa Shakespear's seven stages of life, and meet noi 
thing eingular or wonderfu]. But such is eveiy man's 
attention to himself, thatwhat ia-common and unheed' 
ed wboi it is only seen, becomes remarkable tmd pecu- 
liar when we faappen ta feel it. 

It ifl well Niougb known to be acc«n^ing to the usual 
procesa of nature that men should sicken and recover, 
tbat some designs should succeed and others miacorry, 
' that iriends should be sép^ted and meet again, tliat 
some should be made angry by endeavouring to please 
th«i), snd some be pleased when no core bas been used 
to gain thm approbation-; that men and women should 
at first corne together by chance, like eacb other so well 
as to commence acquaintance, improve acquaintauce in- 
to fondness, increase or extinguish fondness by mar- 
rjage, and hâve chîldren of différent degrees of intel- 
)e«À8 and virtue, eome of whom die before theïr parente, 
and otherf survive them, 

Yet let «ny man tell his own story, and nothing of 
ail tbis bas ever beMlen him, according to the common 
order of things; sometbing bas alwaya discriminated 
fais case; some unusual concurrence of eveiits bas ap< 
peared whicb made him more happy or more misérable 
than other mortals ; for in j^easures or calamitiea, how- 
eva common, every one bas comforts and afBictions of 
hk own. 

It ia certain that wîthout some artificlal augmenta- 
tions, many of ibe ^eaaures of life, and almoet ail iu 
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embellishmenta, would fall to the ground. If no mais 
waa to express more delight than he felt, thoae who felt 
most would raise Httle envy. If travellera were to de- 
scribe tlie most labaured performances of art with tbe 
same cokiness as tbey survey them, ail expectations of 
happiness from change of place would cesse, The pîc- 
turea of Raphaël would lian^ without spectators, and 
tbe gsulcns of Veraaille* might be înhabited by her- 
mits. Ail the pleasure that is received ends in an op- 
portanity of aplendid falsehood, in the power of gain- 
ing notice by the diaplay of beautiea wbich the eye wa» 
■weary of beholding, and a history of happy moments, 
of wliîcfi, in reality, tbe most happy was the last. 

The ambition of supertor aensibility and superior élo- 
quence disposes the lovera of arts to receîve rapture at 
one tinte, and comtnunicate it at another ; and each la- 
boura firstto impose upoii himself, and the» to props- 
gate the imposture. 

Pain is lésa subject than pleasure to caprices of ex- 
pression. The torments of diaease, and the grief for 
irrémédiable miafortunes, sometimea are auch as no 
worda can déclare, and can onhr be aignified by groaus, 
or Bobs, or inarticulate ejaculations. Man haa from na- 
ture a mode of iitterance peculiar to pain ; but he haa 
none peculiar to pleasure, becauae he never bas pleasure 
but il» auch degrees as the drdinary use of lânguage 
may equal or surpass. 

It is nevertheless certain, that many pains as well as 
pleasures are heightened by rhetorical afFectation, and 
tliat tbe picture is, for the most partj bigger thui the 
life. 

When we describe our senaations of anoïher's bof- 
rowa, either in frtendly or ceremonious condolence, the 
customs of the world acarcely admit of rigid veracity. 
Perhaps the fondest friendshîp would enrage oflener 
th^i comfort, were the tongue on such occasions failJi> 
fuUy to represent the sentiments of the heert; and I 
tbink the atrîctest moralista allow forma of address to 
be used withoiit mucli regard to their literal accepta- 
Ijon, when either reapect or tendemess requirea them, 
becauae tbey are univeraally known to dénota not tfat 
degree but the species of our aentiroentfi. 
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But the aame indulgeace cannot be allowed to him 
■wbo. aggravâtes dangera incutred or boitow enJured by 
hinaself, because he darkens tbe pTo:i)ect of futurily, 
and ■nidtipltes tbe pains of our conditian' by uselesa 
terror. Thoee wbo raagnîfy their deligbtB, are less 
criminat decelvere, yet they raise hopes which are sure 
to be disappoïnted. U would be undoubtedly beat, if 
we could see and hear every thing as it is, that notbing 
might be too amdously dreaded, or too ardently pur- 
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It bas been commonly remarked, that eminent men ar« 
least eminent at home, that bright charactera lose much 
of their splendour at a nearer view, and many who fîll 
the world witb their iâme, excite very iittle révérence 
among tbose that surround them in their domestick 
prïvacies. 

To blâme or to suspect ia easy and natural. When the 
faat is évident, and Oie caae doubtful, some accusation 
is always engendered between idleness and malignity. 
This disparity of gênerai and familiar esteem is Uere- 
fore iœputed to hidden vices, and (o practices induJged 
in secret, but carefully covered froni the publick eye. 

Vice will indeed tdways produce contempt. The 
dignit^ of Alexander, thougbnationafell proslrate be- 
fore him, vas certaînly held in little vénération by the 
partakers of bis midnight revels, who had seen him, in 
the madneas of wine, murder bis friend, or set fire to 
tbe Persian palace at the instigation of a harlot ; and it 
is well remembered among us, that the avarice of Marl- 
borough kept him in subjection to his wife, while he 
was dreaded by France aa her conqueror, and bononred 
by the emperor aa his deliverer. 

But tbough, where there is vice there must be want of 
révérence, it is not recîprocally true, that where there 
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is want of révérence tfiere ia always vice. That ave 
which irtvat actions or abilities impresa will be inevito- 
blj' dîmtniahed by acquaintance, taough nothing either 
mean or criminal ahould be foimd. 

Of men, os of eveiy thing else, ve miist judge ao- 
cording ta our knowledge. When we see of a hem 
odIv his battles, or of a vriter only bis booka, we baye 
nothing to allay our ideas of tbeir greatneBS. We con- 
aîder toe one onJy as the guardian of his conntry, and 
the other only as the instructor of mankind. We bave 
neither opportunity nor motive to examine the mînater 
parts of their lives, or the less apparent peculiarities of 
theïr charactera ; we name them with habituai respect, 
and forget, what we still continue to know, that éhey 
are men like otber mortals. 

But such is the constitution of tbe world, that mitdi 
of life must be spent in the some manner by the wise 
and the ignorant, the exalted and the low. Men, how* 
ever diatingmshed by extemal accidents or intiinaifi 
qnalities, bave ail the same wanta, the same pains, and^ 
a* far as the senaes are consulted, the same pleaisures. 
The petty cares and petty dutiea are the same in every 
Station to every underatanding, and every hour brings 
some occasion on which we alTaiiik to the comni«n leveL 
We are ail naked tilt we are dressed, and hungry till we 
are fed ; and the general'a triumpb, and saçe'a disput»- 
tion, end, like the humble labours of the smith or 
ploughman, in a dinner or in sleep. 

Those notions which are to be collected by reason, in 
opposition to the sensés, will aeldom stand forward in 
the mind, but lie treasured in the remoter repoaîtorïes 
of memory, to be found only when they are aought. 
Whatever any man may bave written or done, hîs pre- 
cepta or hia vidour will acarcely overbalance the unim- 
— —-- "formity which runsthrough his time. We 
y consider him as great, whom our own eyei 



portant uniformit^ which runs through his time. We 
do not easily consider him as great, whom our own eyei 
show us tobelittle; nor labour to keep présent to our 
thouebta the latent excellences of him who sharea with 
us ail our weaknessea and niany of our follies ; who, 
like ua, ia delighted with alîgfat amusements, busied 
with trifling employmelits, and disturbed by little 
vexations. 
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Great powen cannot be ezerted but when great ezi- 
eeiMàes nuke tfaem necesraiy. Great exigenciei can 
hi|^eii but Beldom; and tfaemore those qu^tiea whi^ 
bave a daim to the veneralioB of mankind, lie hid, fw 
Ae most part, lîke subterranean treaaures, over which 
Iha foot passes as cm the common groand, till neMarity 
Ixeaks open tbe golden cavem. 

In tbe andent celebrMion of victmy, a slave vaa pla- 
cedonthetrismphalcaTibydiesideâftliegeDera), who - 
MODiiided him t^ a short lentmce, tbat fae was a mai). 
Wbaterer dangCT diere migbt be leat a leadw, tn liia 
passage to \M« c^tal, should ibrget the fVuiltîea i^ bis 
natuK, tbeii. wo* surdy no need of inch an admomdtm; 
the intoxication could not hâve continued long ; he 
wonld bave been at home but a few hours before some 
of bis dépendants wooldhave forgot his greatuess, and 
■bown hun that, notwidtttandîng bis Isurels, he was 
yet a nian. 

There are some who try ta escape this doniestick dé- 
gradation, by labouricw to appear always wise cv alw^» 
great ; but he that stoives against nature, will.fiv ev^ 
Btrive in vain. To be grave of mien and slow of atter- 
ance; to look with soliratude and speak vith hésitation, 
is attsinuble at wîll ; but the show of wisdom is ridicu- 
lous wbon there is notbing to cause doubt, as that of 
valour whm there is notun^i to be feared. 

A man who bas dtdv considcivd the condition ot his 
fodng, will contentedly yiéld to the courge of things : 
he wiU not pant for disoncticai wfaere distinction wonld 
împly no mmt; but thongb aa ereat occasions he may 
wiui to be greatcr tban others, lie wUl be sadi^ed in 
CMnmMi (Kcurrencea not to be less. 
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No. âZ. SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1759. 

The practîce of self^demid, or dte îo/éœamxx di Iftwfal 
pleasuie, haa beeo catisidn%d bj olmost ereiy nation, 
ttoat. the rcniotest «gea, as th« highnt exaltation fÂ hu- 
man virtue ; and ail hâve agreed to paj respect and re- 
neration to thoie who abstained &om tbe âeiighta of 
life, even when they did not censure thoee wbo enjoy 

The gênerai Toice of roankind, dvil snd barbarous, 
confesKS (hat the niind and body are at Tariance, and 
that neither can be made hap^^ by its proper gratifica- 
tions but at the expeose of tlie other ; Ùiat a pampered 
body «iU darken the mind, and an enlightened niind 
will macerate the body. And none hare tâiled to con- 
ftr their esteetn on those who prefer intellect to sensé, 
who controul tbdr lower by their bigher fsculties, and 
forget the wants and désires of animal life, for rational 
disquisitions or pîous contemplations. 

The earth has scarcelv a country so far adTanced to- 
wuds political regulanty as to divide the inhaUtants 
into classes, whcre some orders of men or womai are 
not disdnguisfaed by voluntary services, and where thé 
réputation of their sanctity :s not increased in propor- 
tion to the rigour of their rules, and the ezactness of 
their performance. 

When an opinion to which there îs no temptatton of 
interest «preads vide and continues long, it niay be 
reasonably presumed to hâve been infused by nature, 
or dictated by reason. It has been often obaerved, that 
the actions of imposture, and illusions of fancy, soon 

five way to time and expérience; and that nothîng 
eeps its ground but truth, which gains every day iiew 
influence by new confirmation. 

But truth, when it is reducedsto |n«ctice, easily be- 
comes subject to caprice and imagination; and many 
particular acta will be wrong, tbough their général |»in- 
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tûple be right. It cannât be denied, that s just convic- 
ticm of tbe resbvint iwceMsry to be laid upon the tippc- 
tites has ^miduced eztrava^^t and unnstursl modes of 
intHlificKticm, and instituttom, Thîch, however favour- 
jd>]y conridered, will be found to vicdate nature withont 
promating ptety. 

But the doctrine of Mlf-denial U notweakened în iU 
8cif by the emrara of tfaoae who misinterpret or miaap- 
«1y it ; tfae encponchment of tbe appetites upon the un- 
dentanding ie boarly perceived ; and the state a£ thoM 
'wboin aensuality bas enslaved, is known to be in the 
tti^ieflt degree despicable and wretched. 

The drewl of snch shameful captivity may ïiutly nûae 
darn», and wisdom will endeavour to keep danger at a 
distance. By tîmely caution and auspidoua vigilanc* 
ibaae deaires may be repressed, to which indulgence 
woirid soon gire alis<dute dominion; ttioaeeneniies may 
be overoame, whicb, when they bave been a wbile ac- 
customed to victory, can no }onger be resisted. 

Nottùne i» more fatal to bappineM or vîrtue, than 
that confidence wfaich flattera us with an opinion of oor 
awn strength, and, l^ aaiuring us of the power of n- 
tréat, prea]^farte« IU mb> hatard. Some may iaftlv Ten- 
ture lurther than othen into the n^pona of deligbt, lay 
thenuelres more open ta the ^(dden shafts of {^uure, 
Mid ulvance nearer ta the résidence of tbe Syrena ; but 
be that i> beat armetî with conaUncy &nd rvason is yet 
vulnérable in one part or other ; and to every man therr 
h a point Szed, beyond whicb if he paaseï, be vill not 
easily retum. It la certainly moat wite, as it is mort 
safé, to atop before he touches tbe utmost limit, aince 
every step of advonce will more and more entice him 
to go forward, till he ahall at lost enter into the receaaei 
of vduptuousneis, and dolh and deapondency close the 
passage behind h{m. 

Todeny early and infiexibly, ts theonly artoCcbeck- 
ing the importunity of deaire, and of preserving quiet 
and innocence. Innocent gradfieationa muât be sonie- 
times withheki ; he that oomplies witii ail lawful d^ 
aires «rill certainly loie hû ranpire over htmself, and in 
titae eitbor submit his reascm to bii wiahes, and think 
aS bJi désire» lawful, or dismiss bis reason as troubl»- 
S 
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•orne and intruaive, ând te«ilve to autch vfast he uuy 
happen to wish, witfaout iuquiring about rigbt and 

No man, whose appeUtes are his muters, catt pofonn 
the dutiei of his nature wîth ttrictneas and regûlari^ ; 
he that would be auperiourto ezternal înfiuences miut 
fint become superiour ta hif own paaaions. 

When the Roman General, sitting at su^^mt «ith a 
plate of tumips before him, waa solicited by large piv 
•enti to betray his trust, he asked the meMengera, whe- 
tber he that could sup on turnïps wa& a man likely to 
sell hia own oountiy? Upon him «ho haa redoceo his 
■easeti to obédience, temptation-bu lost ita power; h» 
ia able to attend impartialljr to vtrtue, and exécute ber 
ODiDinuids vithout nesitation. 

To set the mind above the appetitee ïs the end of ab- 
■tinence, whkh one of the Fauiera observes to be not a 
TÙtue, but the ground-work of virtue. By forbearîi]^ 
to do, wbat may innocently be dooe, we may add hour- 
ly nev vigour to resolution, and eecure tne power of 
résistance when pleasure ta interest sball lend tiicir 
^anns to guilt 
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TO THE IDLER, 



I HAVE a wife that keeps ffood company. You knoir 
tbat the vord gwtd varies its meaning according to the 
vdue Kt upon différent qualities in différent place*. 
To be a good maa in a cotlege, ia to be leamed ; in a 
cann», to be bnve; and in uie àtv, to be rich. Bjr 
good Company in the |dace whidi I hâve tbe mlsfottniw 
to ioIudHt, we nnderstand oot only thoiB from whta» 
ai^ good can be kamed, whether vUdom or virtue; 
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OT by vltom ax^ gpod can be confemd, whether ]vofit 
or Tvpatalàon :— ^ood company is the company of tfaoM 
irfaoBe birtfa îs high, and whose ricbes are grëat ; or of 
those irhom the ncfa and noble admit ta ^mitiari^, 

I am a gentleman of a fortune by no means exube- 
nnt, but more than equal to tfae 'Wanta of my familr. 
'and for some years equal to our désires. My wife, wao 
hwi never brân'accustotned to iplendour, joined her 
endéavonrs to mine in the BUperintendaace râf our œcM^ 
nomy ; we lired in décent plenty, and were not exclud- 
tà mâa mod^'ate pleasuree. 

But allait causes produce great efiècta. Ail my 
happioess bas been destroyed by change of place: vir- 
toe i> too often merely locsl ; in some sitnationB the air 
dîaeaaeB the body, and in others poisons the mind. 
Seing obliged to remove my IMiitatiof), I waa led 1^ 
my evil gcniuA to a convenioM house in a street vhere 
. tnany of the nobility réside. We had ecarcely ransed 
our fumitwTC, and aîred our rooms, when my wife ne- 
gan to grow discontented, aad to wonder what the 
neigUwurs would think when diey saw ao few chair* 
ancTcltanots at ber door. 

Her acquaintance, who came to see her inm the 
quarler that we had left, mortified her without design, 
by continuai inquîriea about the ladies whose houses 
tbey viewed from our Windows. She was ashamed to 
confeas that afae had no intercourse with them, and 
dieltered her dtstresa under gênerai anawers, which 
alwsys tended to raise suspicion that she knew tnore 
than she would tell ;' but she was often reduced to 
di^cnlties, when the course of talk introduced ques- 
tions about the furoiture or omaments of their houses, 
wfaidi, when she could get no intelligence, she was 
jôrced to paaa slightly over, aa tbings which ahe saw so 
oAen that she never minded them. 

To ail thèse rexationa ahe was resolved to put an end, 
and redoubled her visita to those few of ber triends wbo 
Tisited those who kept good company; and, if ever she 
met a lady of quality, forced herself into notice bv *eÊ* 
pect and assiduity. Her advances were generally r^ 
jected ; and she heard them, aa they went down stairs, 
talk, " how eome créatures put themselves forward 1" 
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Sheirasnot diMonraged, bntcwptibvwanl&aDiaiiB 
ta another ; and, aa persévérance will do great thitun,. 
aipped faer ytay nnperœived, till, an«g>ected]^, 3k 
iqjpeared at the card table of lady Biddy Porpoiac, a. 
lÂioargid virgin of seventy>«ix, vfboai au tbe faimlies 
in tfae next sqnare visited verj pnnctiuUy whea she 
vas not ot faome. 

This waa the first itep of thst eleratioii to wkidi d^ 
wife hai since ascênded. For five montha ahe faad no 
name in her mouth but tfa^ of lady Biddy, -wha, let dis 
world say vhat it would, had a fine understandîng, and 
■och a commond of her tHDper, that, whetfaer die won 
or lost, she «lept over her carda, 

At lady Biddy's she met witii lady TavAy, whoae 
ferour she gaioed by estîmating her ear-rings, whidb 
were eounterfeit, at tiAce the value of real âianKmdfl. 
Wben ahe had once eotered two honses of distinction, 
she vas ea»ly admitted inte more, and in ten weeks 
had ail her time anticipated by parties and engagements. 
Every moming she ia bespoke, in the summer, for the 
gardent ; in thie winter, for a sale ; every aftanoon die 
bas visita to pay, and every night bringa an inviolable 
appointment, or an asaembly in which Uie best Compa- 
ny in the town were to appear, 

You witl easi^ imagine tfaat tauch c£ mj domeiAidc 
CMnfort is withcbawn. I never see my wite but in the 
hurry of preparaUoD, or tbe languor of weariness. To 
dress and to undresi is almost aÏÏ faer wh<de business in 
private, and the servants take advantage of her n^li- 
gence to increase e^^nse. But I can supply her omis- 
sions by my own diligence, and should not much regret 
thia new couroe of life, if it did nothing more than transe 
fisr to me Ihe care of our accounts. The changes whidi 
it bas œade are more vexatious. My wife has no hMi^er 
die use ctf her understanding. She bas no mie of action 
but the fashioD. She lias no opinion but tfa&t of the 
fwople of quality. She has no language but the dialect 
of her own set of company. She hâtes and «dmires in 
l^raible imitation ; and ecnoés the words ekarmng «nd 
ieUttal^ withont conaulting her own perceptions. 

If (ta a few minutes we ait down together, ahe en- 
tertains me with the repartees of lady Cackle, or tfae 
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cmiTersation af lord Whîffler and miss Quick ; and 
wondcra to fiad me receivÎDg with indiff^^nce aayingi 
which put ail the conipany into laughter. 

By her old frîends she ii no longer very wîIUna> to 
be seeu, but she mtist not rid her^f of them alT at 
once j and is sometiraes aurprised bj her best viaitants 
in Company wbich she would not show, and cannot 
bide ; but, frotn that moment that a countesa entera, 
die takea care tteither ta hear nor tee them ,- tiiey soon 
find themielves neglected, and retire; and she tdls her 
iMJlysbip that they are som^ow retated at a great dis- 
tance, and that, as tfaey are a good sort of people, she 
euinot be rude ta them. 

Aa, by thia ambitiouB union with those that are above 
her, she is always forced upo» disadvantageous CMn- 
pariionB of her condition wiUi theirs, she haa a ctHistant 
source of misery within ; and neva- retums ttota glit- 
tering aasembUes and magniAcent ^)artments but she 
growTs Dut her disoontentj and wonders why ahe wos 
doomed to so indigent a atate. When ^e attends the 
ducheM to a aale, she alwsys sees sometbing that ahe 
cannot buy ; and, that she may not appear wholly in* 
aignîficant, she will sometimes venture to bid, and 
mea make acquisitions whtch she did not waDt. «t 
pricea which she caonot afiôrd. 

What adds to ail this uneasineaa ia, that ttiis ezpense 
is witbout use, and this vanîty without bonour ; she 
ËHwkes bouaee where she might be courted, Ibr those 
whiaee ahe is only suffered ; her equals are daily made 
]Mt enemies, and h» auperiora will never be h» friends. 
I am, Sir, yours, &C 
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No 54. SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 1759. 



TO THC IDLSIL 



Yov have lat«ly entertained your admirera with the 
case of an unfortunate buaband, and thereby giveti a 
demonstrativeproof you arc not averse evento hear ap. 

r^ala and tenninate difièreneea between man and wife ; 
therefbre take the liberly to preaent you with the esse 
ôf an injured lady, which, as it chiefly relates to wbat 
I think the lawyers call a point of law, I sfaall da ia as 
juridïcal a manner as I am capable, and snbmit ît to the 
considération of the learned g«itlemen of that profès- 

ImprimU, In the style of iny inarriage articles, a. 
mamage waa had and solemûied, about six months ago, 
between me and Mr. Savecharges, a gentleman posse^ 
sed of a plentiful fortune of his own, and «ne wha, I 
waa persiiaded, would improve, and not spend mine. 

Before our marriage, Mr. Savechar^s had ail along 

Sreferred the salutary exercise of wallung on foot to the 
istempered ease, as he terms it, of loUing in a chariot ; 
but, notwithstanding his âne panegyricke on wàlking, 
the great adTantages the infantry veie in the sole pos- 
session of, and the inany dreadful dangers they escap< 
ed, he found I had very différent notions of an équipage, 
and vas not easily to be converted, or gaîned over to 
his party. 

An équipage I wu determined to have, whenever I 
married, I too well knew the disposition of niy intend- 
ed consort to leave the providing one entirely to bis 
honour, and flatter myself Mr. Savecharges has, in the 
articles made previous to our marriage, agreed lo keep 
me a coach; but, lest I should be mistaken, or the at- 
tomeys should not have done me justice in metbodizing 
or legalizing thèse half-dosen words, I will set aboat 
and transcnbe that part of the agreement, whîch will 
explain the matter to you much bâter tban can be done 
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I^ oDe who !s «o deeply îaterested in tbe erent; wid 
saowoD what fouitdfttîoii IbuîldmTliopesofbeii^floan 
under the tntnsporting, delightful dénomination of a 
Ashionable lady, who enjoya tbe exalted and mnch- 
envied felidty of bowling about in her own coacfa. 

" And fiuther the «aid Solomon Savecharges, for dU 
vers good causes and consîderstioas bim hereuoto mo- 
ring, liath agreed, and doth hereby agrée, that the said 
Solomon Sarecharges shall and will, so soon as conT«> 
nîently may be after tbe aolemnîzation of tbe sud in- 
tendea marriage, at fais own proper coat and chai^ea, 
find and |»«vide a certain vehiole or Jour tvheel carria^, 
caotuumJM caUed or ImOfim bv the name ofa coack ; which 
said veÈcle or wheel carnage, w cafied or known by 
the name of a coach, ehall be uwtf artd etijqyed by the 
said Suk^ Modish, hia intended wife," [^pray mind 
thatj Mr. Idler,]] " at such times and in auch manaeT 
M ait the said Sukey Modiafa shall thJnk fit and cob< 
venïent" 

Sudi, Mr. Idler, ia the agreement my pastiotutle ad- 
mirer entered into; and what tbe dearjTu^ hatbami 
callsft performanraof jtremaina tobedescnbed. Soon 
after tae oeranony^ «igning and tealing was vrte, 
onr iredding-dotliM beîng sent borne, and, in ahor^ 
every tbing in readiness except the coach, my own aha- 
dow was icBrcely more constant than my paaaionate 
lorer in bis «ttendance on me : wearied by bis perpetu* 
«1 importunitias for what be called a completian of hia 
blîss, I consented to make bim happy ; in a few daya I 
gave bim my hand, and, attendea 1^ Hymen in bis 
safiron robes, retired to a country-seat of my husbatid's, 
where the boney-rnoon fiew over our heada ère we bod 
ttme to recoUect ouraelye*, or think of our engagements 
in town. Well, to town we came, and you may be sure, 
6ir, I rapeoted to step into my coach on m^ arrivai 
hère ; bnt, what ma mv surprisR and dtaappomtmeHt, 
wben, instead ef thi*, M b^an to Sound m my ears, 
" that the interest of money waa low, very low; and what 
a terrible thiag it wa« to be incumbered wlth a little 
regintent of servants in thèse bard timea !" I could ea- 
aily perceive what ail this tended to, but would not 
ieeia U> uDderstsnd him ; which mode it hîgfaly necea* 
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aa^ for Mr. Savecharges to explain bimself more ÏDtel- 
lîgibly ; to hurp upon and protest he dread«d the ex- 
pense of keeping a coach. And trvly, tbr Lis part, b« 
could not conceivehow thep1easurere«u1dngfroiii auch 
a convenience could be any way adéquate to the heavy 
expeiise attendîng it. I now uiought it bieh time ta 
Bpeak with et|ual plainness, and told him, as the fortune 
I brought fairly entitled me to ride in my own coadi, 
and as I was senBible hîs eirc uni stances would very well 
«flbrd it, he must pardon me if I iosisted on a perform- 
ance of his agrceinent. 

I appeal to you, Mr. Idler, whether any thing could 
be morê civil, more complaisant, than this ? And, would 
you believe it, the créature in return, a few daya after, 
accosted me, in an oSended tone, with, " Madam, I. 
can now tell you your coach is ready; and, ùnce yoa 
are ao passiouately fond of one, I intend you the honour 
of keeping a pair of horaes. — You msiatéd upon baving 
an article of pïn-icnney, and horaes are no part of my 
Bgreement." ■ Base, designing wretch ! — I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Idler, the very récital of such mean, nn- 
gentleman-like behaviour firea my Uood, and lîghts t^ 
K flame within me. But hence, thwi worst ofmonBters, 
ill-timed Rage ! and let me not spoîl tny cause fbr vaut 
Df temper. 

Now, tbough I am convînced I tnigbt mske a worae 
ute of part of the pin-money, than bv ejtending my 
bounty towarde the support of m> uienil a part i^ the 
brute création ; yet, like a true-boni Englîshwoman, I 
am sa tenacioiia of my rights and privilegee, and more- 
over Bo good a ^iend to tbe gentlemen of the law, that 
I proteat, Mr. Idler, sooner than tamely give up th« 
point, and be quibbled out of my right, I will receiva 
my pin-money, as it were, with one hand, and pay it 
ta tnem with Ûie other; pipvided they will give ma, 
or, wbich is the same thing, my trustées, encourage, 
ment to commence a suit against tbJs dear, frugal hua* 
band of mine. 

And of this 1 can't bave the least shadow of douht, 
{nasmnch aa I hâve been Udd by very good authori^, 
tt ia lome way or other laid down ai a raie, " *Tiiat 

■ Cok« <Hi Lytikhin. 
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itkenever the Isv doth ^Ve any thing ta one, it girath, 
impliedlj wh&terer is neceasaiy for taking &tid enjoying 
die Rame." Now, I would fflad)y know what enjoy- 
Dtsnt I, or any lady in the kingdom, can bave of a 
coadi without horses? The anawer ia obviou» — None 
at ail ! For, as «erj, Catlvtie Very wisely observes, 
" Though a coaeh tus wheels, to the end it may tbere- 
by and by virtue thereof be enabled to move; yet, in 
point of utility, it may as well bave none, if they ara 
DOt put in motion by meani of îts vital parts, that ia, 
the norses." 

And ther«fore. Sir, I humbly hope you and the leam- 
ed in the law will be of opinion, that two certain ani- 
mais, or quadruped créatures, commonly called or 
known tnr the name of horses, ought to be annexed to, 
and go along wîtb, the coach. 

SuKBr Savecharces. . 
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D TRK IDI.ER. 



MR. IDI.ER, 

I HAVE taken the liberty of layîng before you mv com- 
[daînt, and of desiring advice or consolation with the 
greater confidence, because I believe many other wrii 
ters bave euffered the saïae indignitiei with myself, and 



Haring been long a etudent, I thought rayself qua- 
lified in time to become an author. My ïnquiries hâve 
been mucb diversified, and far extended ; and not findi 
ing my genius directing me by irrésistible impulse to 
any particular subject, I deliberated three years wbich 
part of knowledge to illustrate by my labours. Cfaoice 
■s more oflen determined by accident than by reason : 
I walked abroad one moming with a curioua lady, and> 
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by her înqniriei and obserrations, vns incited ta write 
lîie natural hiatory of the county in which I rende. 

Natural history is no work for eue tfaat loves hia diKÎr 
or hie bed. Spéculation may be purïued on a aoft 
CDUcb, but nature muet be oDBerred in the open air. 
I bave collected materiali vith indefittiigmble pertiiutcitir. 
I bave gathered glow-wurms in the erening, and snaus 
in the moming ; I hâve geen the daisy doee and t^ten ; 
I bave heard the owl shriek at midmgbt, and hunted 
inaectfl in the heat of noont 

Seven years I waa employed in collecting animais 
and vegetables, and then found that my des%n vas 
▼et imperfect. The subterranean treaaures of die place 
bad been passed unobsoved, and another year waa 

. ta be Bpent in mines and coal-pits. What I haid slready 
àfote Bupplied a sufScient motîve to do more. I acn 
qnuntea myaelf with the black inhabitantg of metallïc 
carems, and, in défiance of damps and floods, wan- 

' dered through the gloomy labjmntha, and gathered 
fôonla &om erery fisaure. 

At laat I began to write ; and as I finidied any seo- 
lîoQ of my book, read it to such of my frienda as were 
moBt Bkilful in the matter whîch it treated. None of 
tbem were satisfied ; one disliked the disposition of the 
parts, another the colours of the style ; one advised me 
to enlaige, another to abridge. 1 resolved to read no 
more, but to take my own way and write on, for by 
consultation 1 only perplexed my thougfats and retard- 
ed my work. 

The book was at last finisfaed, and I did not donbt 
but my labotir woold be repaid by profit, and my am- 
bition satisfied with honoura. I consideréd that natn- 
ral history îs n«ther tem^or&ry nor locali and that, 
though I limited my inquuies to my own country, yet 
«very part of the eartfa bas productions oommon to ail 
the rest. Civil history may be portially studied, the r^ 
volutions of one nation may be ne^lected by anothœ ; 
but after that, in which ail hâve an mterest, ail must be 
inquiaitive. No man can hâve sunk so fia into stupi- 
di^ as not to conaider the pn^rties of the ground on 
wtuch he walksj of the plants on which be feeds, or the 
animais that delight bis ear, or amuse hit eye; and 
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thereftne I oomputed th&t univenal ciuiositT wauld 
call formaoyeditianaoftny book, and that innveyean 
I should. gain âfteen thouwnd pounds by the ule of 
tfair^ thouBuid copies. 

■When I began to write, I inaured the house ; and 
auffered the utmoat soticitudle when I întrusted iny book 
to the carrier, though I had secured it against mischan- 
ces by lodging two transcripta in différent placée. At 
my arriva], I expected tJiat the pab^ns of learning 
would contend fvt the bonour of a dedication, and re- 
Bolved to maintain tfae dienity of letters by a haugfaty 
contempt of pecuniary solicitadons. 

I took lod^ngs near the house ot the Royal Socîe^, 
and expected every moming a vîsit from the président. 
I walked in the Fark, and wondered that I overheard 
no mention of the great naturalîst. At last I visîted a 
noble earl, and told him of my work : be anewered, 
that he was uader an engagement never to Bubscribe. 
I was angry to hâve that refused which I did not mean 
to ask, and concealed my design of making him im- 
mortal. I went next day to another, and, in re»ent- 
ment of my late afiront, ofièred to prefix hia name to 
my new book. He sajd, coldly, that "he did not un- 
d^staad tho»e thinga;" another thought "there were 
too many books ;" and another would " talk with me 
when the races vere over." 

Being amazed to find a man of leaming so indecently 
slïghted, I resolved to indulge the philosopbical pride 
of retirement and independence. I then sent to some 
of the principal booksellers the plan of my book, and 
bespoke a large room in the next tavem, that I might 
more conunodiously ftee them toeether, and cnjoy the 
oontest while they were outbidding one another. I 
drank my coffee, and yet nobody waa corne ; at Ust I 
receîved a note from one, to tell me that he was going 
out of town; and ttota another, that natural history 
was out of lus wayl At last there came a grave man, 
who dedred to aee the work, and, wîthout opening it, 
told me that a book of that size " would never do." 

I then condescended to step into ahops, and mention 
my work to the mastera. Sotne never dealt with au- 
mon; othen bad their bands fiill; lome never had 
Vol; V. P 
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kmnm snch a dead tlrtie ; oïhers haà lost b^ atl that 
tbey had published £ot the Wt tnelvemoiith. One 
o^«d to print m; work, if I coutd procure subscrip- 
tionsforfivehundred, and wouldallowine two hundred 
copies for toy property. I lost my patience, and gave 
him a kick ; for nbicn he bas indicted me. 

t can ea^ly perceive that tbere is a combïnatitni a- 
mong them to defeat my expectatiom ; and I flnd it so 

finera], thst I ata stire it must hâve been long concerted. 
suppose ftome of my fHends, to wliom I read'the first 
part, gave notice of my design, and, perliaps, sotd 
t^e tr^cherouB intelli^nce at a higher price than the 
frandulence of trade will now allow me for my book, 

Ittibrm me, Mr. Idler, what I mtist do ; where mtttt 
knoirledge and industry find their recompence, tbus 
oeglectedbytbehigh, anddieated I^thelow? I some-' 
timeflresolve to print my book at Diy Own expense, and, 
like the Sibyl, double the price ; and sometimea am ~ 
tempted, in émulation of Raleigh, to throw it into the 
fire, and leave this sordid geneflition to the curtea of 
posterity. T«ll tne, dear Idler, what I shall do. 

I am, Sir, &c. 



No. 36. SATURDAY, MAY 12, 17*9- 



There is Buch différence between the pursuita of men, 
that one part of the inhabitants of a great city lives to 
little other purpose than to wonder at tbe resL Some 
hâve hopes and fears, wishes and aversions, wbich never 
enter into the thoughta of othere, and inquiry b labori- 
ously exerted to gain that which those who possess it 
. are ready to throw away. . 

To thoae who are accuatomed to value every thing by 
its uae, and haVe no auch superiluîty of tirOe or mon^ 
as may prompt them to unnatural watlte Or caprîcïous 
rounlirtions, nothing appears more improtubfe or extr&< 
vagant than the love «f cUriositîea, or thstâeuK of ac- 
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cumuktiaf ti^es, vhîch distiag»âIieB maoy by whom 
no otker tluUnctioa could hâve ever becD obUûned. 

He tluit bas tived without knowing to what heîght 
désire rauy be ntîsed bj vanhy, witb what rapture bau- 
bles are snatched out of the bands irf rival collector^ 
how the eagemefia of one raises eagemess in anothvr, 
and one worthless purchase mokee a secood neceasary, 
may, by paasing a iew bouts at an auction, leam loore 
tiiûi can be sbown by inany volâmes of masims or essaya. 

The advertîsement of a sale is a signal which at once 
put* a thoosand bearts in motion, and brings coDtendera 
lÈoni every part to tbe scène of distribution. He tbat 
bad resolvea to buy no more, feels bis constant^ sub- 
dued ; there is now «omethinj; in tbe catalogue whicb 
complètes his cabinet, and wbicb be tras.never before 
able to find. He wbose sober reflections inform bim, 
tbat of addÎDg collection to collection there is ho end, 
and th«t if is wise to leave early tbat wbioh muât be 
left imperfect at last, yet camiot wîthbold bimself û'oia 
coming to see what it is tbat brin^ so maaj togetber, 
xen he conwî is sooa ov«-powered by hia ba^ 
sion ; be' it attraeted by rarity, seduced by «x- 
mà infiamed by compétition. 

WhUe tbe stores of pride and bappiness are surre^- 
ed, one looks wîtb Uuiging eyes and glooiuy couateriance 
on that whicb he despairs to gain from a richer bidder ; 
anotiier keeps bis eye wïth care froqi settUne too long 
ou tibat whicb be most evnestly désires; and anotber, 
witb more art than virtue, dépréciâtes that which he 
valves most, in hope to bave it at an eaay rate. 

Tbe novice is otten surprised ta see what minute and 
nniniportant discriminations increase or diminisb value. 
An irregular contortion of a turbinated sbell, which 
common eyes paas unregarded, witl ten times treble its 

Srice in the iraa^nation of philosophers. Beauty is 
LT frora opnrating upon collectors as upon low and 
vulgar minas, even where beauty migbt be thougbt tbe 
only quality tbat could deserve notice. Araong th« 
sbells that pleaae by theîr variety of colours, if one csin 
be found accidentaUy defwmed bj; a cloud^ spot, it is 
boasted as the pride <^ the coUectioii. China is some- 
times purchased for little lésa than its weigbt in gold, 
P 2 
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onlj becBuae it ii old, tbou^ neither lew brittle, nor 
tfetter painted, than tbe mc^eni ; and brown china ia 
caught up witii ecitasy, though no reason can be inoa- 
gineâ for whjdi it should be prefetred to common ves- 
mIs of comman clay. 

The fatè of prints and coins îs equalty inexplicable, 
Some prinU are treaeured up as îneetiinably valuable, 
because the inipresaïon vas made before the plate 'waa 
finished. Of coins the price rises not from the purîty 
of the métal, the excellence of the worknianahîp, élé- 
gance of the legend, or the chronological use. A pièce, 
of which neither the inscription can be read, nor the 
faœ distinguished, if there remains of it but enough to 
ahow that it is rare, wîll be sought by contendïng na- 
tions, and dignify the treasury in whidi it shdl be 
■hown. 

Whether thîs curiosity, ao barren of immédiate ad- 
vantage, end so lîable to dépravation, does more hana 
m good, is not easily decided. Its harm is apparent 
at âvt view. It fills the mind with trifling ambition ; 
fixes the attention upon things which hâve aeldom any 
tendency towarda virtue or wladom; employa in idie 
ïnquiries the time that is given for better purposes ; 
and often enda in mean and diaboneat practices, when 
désire increases by indulgence beyonci the power of 
hcniest gratification. 

Thèse are the effects of curioslty in excess ; but what 
passion in excess will not become vidoua ? Ail indiffèr- 
ent qualities and practices are bad if they are compared 
with tbose which are good, and good if they are oppo». 
ed to those that are bad. The pride or the pleaaure of 
making collections, if it be restrained by prudence and 
morality, produces a pleasing remission after more la- 
borious studies; fumishea an amusement not wholly 
unprofitable for that part of life, the greater part of 
many lives, which would otherwise be lost in idleness 
or vice; it produces an useful traffick between the in- 
dustry of indigence and the curioaity of wealth; it 
bringa many thmgs to notice that would be negleeted; 
and, by fixïng the thoughts upon intellectual pleasures 
résista the natural encroacbmenta of aensuallty, anâ 
maintaina the mind in her lawful superiority. 
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PitDDENCK ia of more fîrequent lue thtui any other intel- 
lectual quality ; it ia exerted on slight occaMoni, and 
cxlled into act by the ciinory business of coranion life. 

Wbatever is unrversally necesstuy, has been granted 
to mankind on easy terms. Prudence, as it ia alwsys 
wanted, ia without great difiiculty obuined. It requi: — 

•' ' ' ■ " ' ' but ton 



oeitfaer extensive view nor profound searcb, but forces 
ittelf, by spontaneous impulse, upon a mind neither 
great nor lûisy, neither engrosaed by vast designs, nor 
oistracted by niuttîplicity of attention. 

Prudence opérâtes on Ufe in the aame manner as mies 
on composition: it produces vigilance rather tban e]e- 
vatioa, rather preveots loss tlian procures advantoge ; 
and DÛen escapes miscarriagee, but seldom reachcs ei- 
ther power or honour. It quenches that ardour of en- 
terprise, by which every thing is done that can daim 
praise or admiration ; and rnireaseg that generous te. 
meri^ irhich of^n fails and oflen succeeds. Rulea 
may obviate faulta, but can nerer confer beautiea ; 



prudence keep« life safe, but does not often make it 
happy. The world ia not amazed with prodigies of ez- 
eellence, but when wit tramples upon ruies, and msg- 
nanimity breaks the chaîna of prudence. 

One of the moat prudent of ail that bave fallen within 
my observation, is my old companion Sophron, who has 
pâised tbrough the world in quiet, by perpétuai adhé- 
rence to a few pUia maxiois, and wonders how conten- 
tion and diatiees can so often happen. 

Tfae first principle of Sopbron is, to " run no hazarda." 
Though he loves mouey, ne is of opinion that frugalitr 
i* « mqre certain source of riches than industry. It la 
to Qo purpose that âny prospect of large profit is set 
before nîm ; he believes little about Aiturity, and does 
not love to trust bis money out of bis sight, tor " nobody 
knows what may happen." He has a small estate, 
-which he lets at the old rent, because " it is better to 
bave a lîttle than notbing ;" but he rigorously demanda 
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payment on the ttated day, for " he that cannet pay 
one qusrter cannot pay two." If he ia lold of any im- , 
provemenU in agriculture, he likes the old way, hae 
obaerved that changes very aeldom answer expectatîon, 
is of omnion that oat fordathers knew how to till the 
ground as well as we; and concludes with an argu- 
ment that nothing can overpower, that the expense of 
planting and fencîns ia immédiate, and the advantage 
distantj and that " he is no vise nian that wÛl l]ui^a 
certainty for an uncertainty." 

Anotiier of Sophron'a rules is, " to mind no business 
but his own." In the state he is uf no party ; but heara 
and speaks of publick affaira with the aame coldnesa as 
of the administration of some ancient repubtic^. If 
aity flagrant act of fraud or oppression is mentîoned, 
he hopès " that ail is not true that ia told :" If miscmi- 
duct or corruption puts the nation in a fiame, he hopea 
"■ every man meana well." At élections he leaves hJB 
dépendants ta their own choice, and déclines to vote 
himself, for every candidate is a good man, whom he 
ia unwilling to oppose or ofTend. 

If disputes happen among his ncighbours, he observes 
an invariable ana cold neutrality. His punctuality has 

§ained him the réputation of honesty, and his caution 
lat of wiadom ; and few woiild refuse to refer tbeir 
claims to his award. Me oiigbt hâve prevented many 
expenaive lawauîts, and quenched many a fend in ita 
firat soioke ; but always refuses the ofiice of arbitration, 
beCBuse he must décide against one or the other. 

With the affaira of otlier famîlies he ia always unac- 
quaînted. He seea eatates boitght and sold, aquandered 
and încreased, without praising the economist, or cen- 
Buring the spendthrift. He never courts the rising, 
lest they should fall; nor insults the fallen, lest they 
should lise again. His caution has the appearance of 
virtue, and ail wha do not want hia help praiaeiiis be- 
nevolence: but, if any man solicits his assistance, he 
bas juit sent away ail his rooney ; and, when the peti- 
tioner is gonc, déclares to his fanûly that he is sony 
for hia misfortunes, has always looked upoti him wîm 
particular kindness, uid therefbre could not lend him 
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pLEAsuRC ta veiy seldora fouad where it ia Bought. 
Onr brightest blazes of gladness are commonl; kinaled 
by unexpected sparka. The âowers which scatter their 
odours from time to tîme in the psths at life, grow up 
without culture from seede scattered by chance. 

Nothing 18 more hopetess tban a scbeme of roerriment, 
Wit8 and humouTÎstâ are brought together from distant 
quartera bypreconcerted invitations; theycomeattend- 
ed by their admirers, prepared to taugh and to applaud; 
they gaie awhile on eacn otber, aahamed to be silent, 
and airaid to apeak ; every man ÎM discontented wïth 
himself, grows angiy with thoae that give him pain, 
and résolves that be will contribute nothing to the mer' 
riment of such worthleas company. Wine înilaines the 
gênerai malignity, and changea aûllenneœ to pétulance, 
till at laet none can bear any longer the présence of the 
rest. They retire to vent their indignation in safer 
places, where they are heard with attention ; their im- 
pqrtaDce ig restored, they recover their eood humour, 
and gladdçn the xiight with wit and jociuarity. 

Merriment ia always the eSèct of a sudden impres- 
sion. The jest which is expected is ab-eady destroyed. 
The most active imagination will be sometimes torpid, 
undeithefrigidinSuenceof melancholy, and sometimes 
occasiona wiil be wanting to tempt the mind, however 
volatile, ta saliies and excursions. Nothing was ever 



said wiûi uncommon felicity, but by the co-operation of 
chance; and, therefore, wit as well as valour must be 
content to share ita honours with fortune. 

AU other pteasures are cqually uncertain; the gêne- 
rai remedy of uneasiness is change of place ; almost e- 
very one has some joumey of pleasure in his nund, with 
which lie flatters hia cxpectation. He that traveU in 
tbeory has no iiiconvenience ; he has shade and sun. 
shine at bis disposai, and, wherever he alights, finds ta- 
btes of plenty and looks of gaiety. Thèse ideas are in- 
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dulged tiQ the day of depatture arrives, the chaise îi 
Called, and the progress of happiness begins. 

A few miles teach him the faUaciea of imagination. 
The Toad ia dusty, the air is sultry, the horsea are eiog- 
gish, and the poHtillton brutal. He longs for the tïme 
of dinner, that he may eat and rest The inn is crow- 
ded, his orders are neglected, and nothing remains but 
that he devour in haate what the cook haa «poiled, and 
drive on in queat of better entertainment. He finds at 
nîght a more commodioua bouse, but the beat is alwayi 
wone than he expected. 

He at last entera his native province, and résolves to 
feast his mind with the conversation of bis old friends, 
Bnd the recollection of juvénile trolicka. He atops at 
the house of bis iriend, whom he deaigns to overpower 
with pleasure by the unexpected interview. He is not 
known till he tells his name, and revives the memory of 
himself by a graduât explanation. He is then coldly re- 
ceived and ceremoniously feasted. He haates away to 
another, whom his afFairs bave called to a distant place, 
and, having seen the emptv house, goes away diagusted 
by a disappointment which could not be intended be- 
cauae it could not be foreaeen. At the next bouse he 
finds every face clouded with misfortune, and is regard- 
ed with malevolence as an unreasonable intruder, who 
comes not to vistt but to inault them. 

It is seldom Ihat we fînd either men or places such aa 
we expect them. He that haa pictured a proapect upon 
his fancy, wiU receive Httle pleasure from his eyes ; he 
that has anticipated the conversation of a wit, wiU won- 
der to what préjudice he owes his réputation, Vet it 
is necesaary to bope, though hope should always be de- 
luded ; for hope itself Is happiness, and its frustrations, 
however fréquent, are less dreadful than it s extinction. 
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In the common enjoymenta of Ufe, we cannot very libe- 
rtlly indulge the présent hour, but by ânticipating part 
of the pleasuie wbîch mig;ht hâve relieved the tedious> 
ness or another daj ; and any uncommon exertion op 
Htrençth, or persévérance in labour, is succeeded by a 
long intervat o( languor and weariness. Whatever ad- 
vantage we snatch beyond the certain portion allotted 
ua by nature, ia like money spent before it ia due, 
whicn, at the ttuie ofregular payment, will be roiesed 
and regretted. 

Famé, like ail otber things which are suppoeed to 
give or incrcase happîness, is dispensed wïth the same 
equality of distribution. JHe that ie toudly praised will 
be clamorously censured; be that rises nastily into 
tàme ^iil be in danger of ùnking suddenly into ob- 

Of many writera wha âUed their âge witb wonâsr,and 
whoae names we find celebnUed in the bookg of tb«ir 
contemporariea, the works aie now no longer to be 
«een, or are aeep only among the lunibeF of lîbrariea 
which are seldom visited, where they lie ORly to shew 
thedeceitfulness of hope, and the uncertainty of honour. 

Of the décline of réputation many causes may be as- 
signcd. It ia commonly lost because it nev» naa de- 
served; and was conferred at fiiat, not by the suffrage 
of criticism, but by the fondness of friendahip, or ser- 
vility of flattery. The great and popular are very free- 
lyapplauded; but ail soon grow weary of echoïng to 
each other a name which has no other claim to notice, 
but that raany mouths are pronouncing it at once. 

But niany hâve lost the nnal reward of their labours, 
because they were too hasty to enjoy it. They hâve 
laid hold on récent occurrencea, and eminent naines, 
and delighted their readers with allusions and remarks, 
in which ail were interested, and to which ail therefore 
were attentive. But the effect ceased with its cause ; 
the tînie quickly came when new events drove the for- 
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ler from memoTy, when the vicissitudes of the world 
Midght new hopee and fears, transferred liie love and 
ttrèd of the public to other agents ; and the writer, 
hose wol-ks were no longer assiated bv gratitude or 
^sentment, was left to the cold regard of idie curiosîty. 

He thttt writes upon gênerai principics, or deliver» u- 
iversal truths, mav hope to be oflen read, because his 
ork will be equally usefui at ail times and in everv 
>untry; but he cannot expect it to be received with' 
igerness, or to spread with rapidity, because désire can 
ave no particular «timulatîon : that wbich is to be lo- 
ed long, must be loved with rcason rather thaii with 
assion. He that lays his labours out upon temporary 
ibjects, easily fînds readers and quickly loxes them; 
>r what sbould make the book val ued when the subject 
, no more? 

Thèse observations will shew the reason why the 
oem of Hudibras is almoBt forgotten, however embel- 
shed with sentiments and diversified with allusions, 
owever brigbt with wit, and however solid with truth, 
'he hypocrisy whîch it detected, and the folly which it 
idiculed, bave long vanished from publick notice, 
'hose who had felt theniischief of discord, and the ty- 
innyof usurpation, readitwîthrapture; forevery line 
roDght back to memory soraething known, and grati- 
ed reaentment by the just censure of sometbing nated. 
lut the book vbich was once quoted by princes, and 
'hich supplied conversation to ail tbe assemblies of the 
ay and witty, is now seldora mentioned, and, even by 
liose thftt af^ct to mention it, is seldom rcad. So vain- 
t is wit lavished upon fugitive txpicks, so little can ar- 
hitecture secore duration when the ground is false I 
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ifUTicisH is a study by which men grow important and 
mnidiible at a very small expetise. ■ The power of in- 
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Tention has been confetred by nature upon few, and 
tbe labour of leaming tiuwe sciences which may by 
mère labour be obtainâ ia too great to be willingly en- 
dured ; but every mon can esert euch judgment aa be 
has upon the works of others ; and be whcHn nature 
bas made weak, and idleness keeps ignorant, may yet 
■uwoTt bis vani^ by the name of a Critick. 

I hope it will ^ve comfort to great numbera who are 
paning throufb the world in obscurity, when I inform 
them bow easily distinction may be obtained. AU the 
other powers of lîterature are coy and baughty, they 
muât be long courted, and at last are not always gaÎD- 
ed; but Criticism is a goddess easy of access and for- 
ward of advance, wlio will meet the slow, and encou- 
ru^ tbe dmorous; the -want of meaning ahe suj^lica 
tvith worda, and tbe want of spirit she récompenses 
Vith malîgnity. 

This profession bas one recoinniendation pecuUar to 
itself, that it gives vent to maligiiity without real mi»- 
chief. No genius was ever blasted by the breath of cri- 
ticks. The poisonwhich, if confined, woulil baveburst 
the beart, fumes away in empty bisses, and malice is set 
at ease with very little danger to merit. The Critick ia 
the only man whose trlumph is without another'a pain, 
and whose xreatneHB doea not riae upon another's ruiu. 

To a stûdy at once eo eaay «nd so reputable, so mali- 
(dous and so barraless, it cannut bc necessary to invite 
my readera by s long or laboured exhortation ; it is auf- 
6cient, aince ail would be Criticks if Ihey could, to ahew 
by one eminent ezample that ail can be Criticks if tb^ 
■will. . 

Dick Minim,after tbecomraon course of puérile stu- 
dies, in which be was no great proficient, waa put an 
apprentice to a brewer, with vfaom he bad lived ttro 
vears, when bis uncle died in the àty, snd left him ^ 
lar^e fortune in the stocks. Dick had ibr six months 
before used ibe company of the lower players, of whom 
he had leomed to scorn a trade, and, being now at lî- 
berty to follow hîs geniua, he resolved to be a man <rf 
wit and humour. That be migbt be properly initiated 
in hia new character, he frequented tbe coflée-houaes 
near the théâtres, wh^ fae liatened very diligeutly, dajr 
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«fter àxy, to tfaoee who talked of Uogiuge and senti- 
menti, uid iinides and catastrophea, till, by èlaw de* 
grées, he begun h> think tbat he undérstood Bomething 
of rïie Aage, and lHq>eâ in time to talk himsdf. 

But he did not trust so much to natural sagacity à* 
wfaoUy to neglect the help <^ books. Wben the tihea- 
treg were shut, he retired to Richmond with a few sé- 
lect writers, wbosc opiniona he impresseâ upon his me< 
mray bv nnweuied diligence : and, when ne retumed 
with ottm wits to the town, waa. able to tell, in very 
proper phraseS] tbat the chïef business of art is to copy 
nature ; that a perfect writer ia not to be «xpected, be- 
cause geniua decays as judgment increases; that the 
great art is the art of blottîng; and ([tat, according to 
Uie rule of Horace, every pièce should be kept nine 
yeara. 

Of the great authors he now began to display the cha- 
racters, Iwing down as an universal position, that ail 
had beaubes and defects. His opinion vtu, that Shakes- 
peare, connnttting hîroaelf wholly to tbe impulse of na- 
ture, Tanted that correctness wliich teaming would 
hâve f^ven liim ; and that Jonson, trnsting to learning, 
did not Buffidently cast his eyes on nature. He blamed 
the stujzas of Spenser, and conld not bear the faexame- 
ters of Sidney. Denham and Waller he hekl the first 
refi>nnen of Engliah numbers ; and thought tliat if 
Waller conld hâve obtained the stiength of Denham, or 
Dmham the sweetness of Waller, there had been n»- 
thing wantîng to com^ete a poet, He often erpressed 
his conroiseration of Dryden's povcrty, and his indigo 
nation at the âge vhich sufiered him to writp for bread ; 
he repeated vith rapture the first lines of Ail for Love, 
but wondered at the corruption of taste which could 
bear any thing^so unnatural as rhjming tragédies. In 
Otway ne found uncommon povrers of moving tlie pas* 
sions, but waa disgusted by his gênerai négligence, and 
blamed him for making a conspirator his hcro ; and ne- 
ver concluded his disquisition, without remarking lio v ' 
happily the Sound of the clock is made to alarm the 
audience. Southern would hâve been his favourite, 
but that he mixea comick with tragick scènes, inter- 
cepta the natuial course of tlie passions, and fills the 
Vol. V. Q 
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mind iridi a wild confusion of imith and meluicbolji 
The venificadon o£ Rowe be tbought too melodîous 
for the Rt^, aod too little varied in différent passions. 
He made it Ûie great fâult of Congreve, thst ail bis per- 
■dtaa were wita, and that he always wrote wiUi more 
art tban nature. He considered Cato rather as a poem 
tban a play, and allowed Addison to be the complète 
toaster of Alleginy and grave humour, but paid no 
great déférence to bîm as a critick. He thongbt the 
diief merit of Prior «as in his easy taies and lighter 
poems, though he allowed that bis Solomon had maoy 
noble sentitnenta elegantljr expressed. In Swift he di^ 
covered an inimitable vein of iVony, and an easinew 
wbich atl would bope and few wouïd attain. Pope be 
was inclined to dégrade from a poet to a Tersifier, an^ 
tbought bis numbers rather lascioua tban sweet. He 
otlen lamented the neglect of Pbsdra and Hip^lituSj 
and wîshed to see the stage under better régulations. 

Thèse assertions paesed commonly uncontradicted ; 
and if now and tben an omxHient started up, be was 

Ïuickly repressed by the suârages of the company, and 
lînim went away tVom every dispute with ebttion of 
heart and increase of confidence. , 

He now grew conscious of bis abilîties, and bi^an to 
talk of the présent state of dramatick poétiy ; wopdo- 
ed what had become of the comick genîus wbicb sU{k 
plied our ancestors with wit and pleasantry, and icby no 
writer Gould be found that durst nov ventnre beycoid 
a fiiTce. He saw no rcason for thinking that tfae vem 
of humour was exhausted, since we live in a country 
where libcrty sufièrs every character to spread itaelf to 
its utmost bulk, and wbich tberefore producea more o- 
riginals tban ail the rest of the worki togetber. Of tra- 
gedy he concluded business to be the soûl, and ySt of- 
ten ninted tbat love predoininates too much upon the 
modem stage. 

He was now an acknowledged critick, and had faîa 
oWn seat in a coffee-bouse, and headed a party in tbe 
pit Mînim bas more vanit^ than ill-neturc, and sel- 
dom désires to do mucb mischief ; be will perbaps mur- 
mur a little in tbe car of bim that sits next bim, but en- 
deavouTs to influence the audience to favour, by clap- 
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ping wbea an octor exclainM, " Ye goda l" or lamenta 
the miseiy of hia countiy. 

By degrees he wtis admitted to Rehearsals ; and m^ 
ny m his fîîends are of opinion, that dut présent poett 
are indebted to him far their hapçiest thoughts : by his 
contrivance the beli vas rung twice ïa Barbarossa, and 
by his pereuBsion the autbor of Cleone concluded hîi 
play wîthout a couplet ; for what can be more absurd, 
amà Minim, thon that part of a play should be rbymed, 
and part vritten in blank verse ; and bj what acquisi- 
tion of faculties ia the speaker, wbo never could find 
rfaymes befbre, enâbled to rhyme at the cmidasîon of 
an act? 

He is the great învesdgator of hidden beauties, and 
is particularly deltghted when he finds " the sound ao 
écho to the sensé,' He has read ail our poets with par^ 
ticidar attention to this delicacy of versification, and 
wonders at the supin enesswith which their worka hâve 
been hitjierto perused, eo that no man tuu found th« 
flounâ of a dnun în tfais distich: 



and (bat the «onderful Unes iq>on honour aad a bubU* 
liave hïtherto paased witbout notice: 

"HoDOUT ia like the gltxay bubble, 
Wbidi «Ht philOBOphers such trouble; 
Where, one part crack'd, the whole doea Sj, 
And wits aie cia£k'd ta flnd out whf ." 

In thèse vnaes, «ays Minim, we hâve two striking 
BCcgmmodatiiHieof theaound to the sensé. It is impos* 
•ibk to nttter the first two linea emphatically without 
an act like that which they descrîbe ; bubble and froubU 
cansing a momentary inflation of the cbeeks by the ré- 
tention of the breath, which is afterwards fordbly 
emitted, es in the practice of Uoning buièlet. But the 
oreatest excellence is tn the third Une, which is cracl^d 
m tïte iniddle ta express a aack, and then ihîvera into 
nionosyllables. Yet bas thia diainond lain n^lected 
Q2 
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witli common etonea, and amon^ the innumerable aâ- 
mtrers of Hudibras, the observation of tbîs superlative 
passage bas been reeerved for the sagaci^ of Minim, 
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Mr. Minim had now advanced himaetf to the zenitb of 
critîcal réputation ; when he was in tfae pit, every ^e 
in the boses was fixed upon him ; when ne entered his 
cofièe-house, fae was aurrounded by circles of can- 
didates, who passed theîr noviciate of literature under 
his tuition : his opinion was asked by ail nho had no 
opinion of their own, and yet loved to debate and décide; 
and no composition was Bupposed ta pass in safety to pos- 
terity, till it had been secured by Minim'a approbation. 
Minim profeasea great admiration of the wiadom and 
munificence by which the académies of the continent 
wereraised; and otlenwishes for some standard oftaste, 
for some tribunal, to which merit may appeal from ca< 

Srice, préjudice, and malignity. He hoa formed a plan 
JT an academy of crïtîdsm, irhere every wark of im»< 
«nation m&y be read before it ia prînted, and which 
Wall authontatively direct the théâtres what pièces ta 
receive or reject, to exclude or to revive. 

Such an institution would, in Dick's opinion, spread 
the feme of Englîah literature over Europe, and make 
London tbe metropolis of élégance and politeness, the 
place to which theleamed andingenious of ail cauntrîes 
would repair for instruction and improvement, and 
where nothing would any longer be applauded or en- 
dured that was not conformed to the niceat rules, and 
finiehed with the higheat ele^nce. 

Till some bappy conjunctton of the planeta shalt dis- 
pose our princes or roinisters to make themaelvea ira- 
mortal by euch an academy, Minim contenta hitnself 
to preaîde four nights in a week in a critical society se- 
lected by hitnself, where he is heard without contrsdic* 
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tion, and wheiice hîs judginent is disiemiiutted through 
the KTsat Tulgar and the enial]. 

'I^en he is pUced in the chair of criticism, he de- 
(dves loudiy for the noble simpiidty of our uicestors, 
in opposition to the petty refinenienta imd omamental 
luxuriance. Sometimes he is sunk in despair, and per- 
çoives fâlse delicacy daily gaining ffround, and some- 
tiiaes'brighteni his countenance with a gteun of hope, 
and predicts the revival of the true subhme. He then 
fulminates hia loudest censures against the monkish 
berbarity of rhyme; wonders how oeingB that prétend 
to reason c«n be pleaaed with one liae always ending 
like another ; tells how unjustly and uunaturally sensé 
ÎB sacrificed to sound ; how oAen the best thoughts are 
nuuigled hy the necessîty of confining or estending 
ibaa to the dimensions of a couplet; and rdoices that 
genius has, in our days, shaken off the ahackles which 
Ead encumbered it sa l<»ig. Yet he allows that rhvme 
aiay sometimes be borne, if the lines be often brokeu, 
and the pauses judicioualy dîversified. 

From blank verse he makes an easy transition to 
Mîlton, whom he producea as an exaraple of the alow 
advance of lasting réputation. Milton is the only writer 
ïn whoaé books Minim can read for ever wîthout wean- 
nesB. What cause It ia that exempts this pleaaure from 
satiety he has long and diligently inqiûred, and believes 
it to conaiat in the perpétuai variation of the numbers, 
by which the car is gratified and the attention awakened. 
The lines that are commonly thought rugged and un- 
muaical, he conceivea to hâve been written to tempcr 
the melodious luxury of the rest, or to express things 
by a proper cadence : for he scarcely finds a verse that 
hu tiot this favourite beauty; he déclares ^at he could 
•hiver in a hot-house when he reads that 



Bunu frore, and cold pèrfonnalh' ctftct ot flre;" 

and that, when Milton bewails his blindness, the verge, ' 
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haa, he knows not Low, aomething that atrikes him 
with an obscure sensatiim lîke tfaat which he fânciea 
would be felt from the sound of darknesa. 

Minim is not so confident of his rulea of judgment as 
not very eagërly to catch new light from the name of 
tbe Buthor. He îs commonly ao prudent aa to spare 
thoae whom he connot reaist, unleaa, aa will aometinies 
. happen, he fiiids the publick combined against them^ 
But a fVeah pretender to famé he is atrongly incHned 
to censure, till his own honour requires that he corn- 
mend him. Till he knows the succeaa of a compoaîtîon, 
he intrenchea himself in gênerai terms ; there are some 
new thoughts and beautiful paaaagea, but there ia lîke- 
wiae much which he would hâve advised the author tt> 
expunge. He haa several favourite epittiets, of which 
be haa never settled the meanîng, but which are very 
commodioualy applied to booka which he has not reaiî, 
or cannot underatand. One is matihf, another ia dry, 
another stiff, and another _^»nMy,- aometimes he di'a- 
covers delicacy of atyle, and sonietimea meeta wîth 
tlrnnge expressions. 

He is never so great, or ao happy, as when a youth 
of promiaing parta is lirought to receive hïa directions 
for tiie proaecution of his studies. He then puis on a 
very serioua air; he adviaes the pupil to read none but 
the beat authors, and, when be finda one congenial lo 
his own mind, tostudy hisbeauties, biitavoidhisfaults; 
and, when he sita down to write, to consîder how hia 
favourite author would think at the preaent time on 
the présent occasion. He exhorta him to catch those 
momeuta when he lînda hia thoughts espanded and his 
geniuB exalted, but to take care Icat imagination hurry 
him heyond the bounda of nature. He nolds diligence 
the mother of succeas; yet enjoina him, with grest 
eameatneas, not to rcad more than he can digeat, and 
not to confuse his mind by pursuing atiidiea of contrary 
tetidenciea. He tells him, that every maD haa his ge- 
.tiiua, and that Cicero could never be a poet. The boy 
retires illuniinated, résolves to follow hia geniua, and 
to think how Milton would bave thuught: and Minini 
feasts upon hia own heneficence till another day bringa 
another pupi). 
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An opinion prevails almost unîversally in the world, 
that he who has monev has every ih'mg. Thia îs not a 
modem paradox, or tne tenet of a. small and obscure 
sert, but a persuasion which appears to hâve operated 
upon most minds in ail âges, and which is supporteit 
by authorities so numerous and so cogent, that nothing 
but lon^ expérience could hâve given me confidence to 
question its truth. 

But expérience is the test by ^rhich ail the philoso- 
phera of the présent âge agrée, that spéculation muât 
oe tried.; and I may be therefore allowed to doubt the 
power of money, smce I hâve been a long tîme rich, 
and hâve not yet found tliat riches can make me hapOT. 

My father was a fanner, neither wealthy nor indi- 
gent, who gave me a better éducation than was suitable 
to my birth, becauae my uncle in the City designed me 
for bis heir, and desîred that I might be bred a gentle- 
man, My uncle's wealth waa the perpétuai aubject of 
conversatiin ïn the house ; and when any lîttle miafor- 
tune befel us, or any mortification dejected us, my fa- 
ther always exhorteJ me to hoid up my head, for my 
uncle would never marry. 

M; uncle, indeed, kcpt hîs promiac. Having his 
mind completely busied between his warehouse and the 
'Change, he felt no tediouaness of Jife, nor any want 
of domestick amusements. When my father died, he 
received me kindly ; but after a few months, finding no 
great pleasdre in the conversation of each other, we 
parted i and be remitted me a small annuity, on which 
I lived a quiet and studious life, without any wish to 
grow great by the deaih of my benefactor. 

But though I never sufièred any malignant impati- 
ence to take hold of my mind, I could nôt forbear some- 
times to imagine to myself tbe pleasure of being rich ; 
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and, irhen I read of divereions snd tnagnificeiK», re- 
■olved to try, when time sbould put the trial in my 
pgwer, wbat pleasure they could aSbrd. 

My unde, io the latter Bprîng of his life, when hîs 
ruddr-cheek and his firm nerveg promised faim a tong^ 
and healthy âge, died of an apoplexy. Hia death gave 
me neirfier joy nor aorrow. He did me good, «nd I 
regarded faim with gratitude; but I could not pleaae 
him, and therefore could not love him. 

He had the policy of llttle minds, who love to sur- 
prise ; and, having always represented his fortune aa 
leBa tban it wai, had, I suppose, often sratified himself 
with thinldng, how I should be deltgnted to find my- 
self twîce as rich aa I expected. My wealth was such aa 
esceeded ail the scbemes of ezpenae whicb I had form- 
ed ; and I soon began to expand my thgughts, and look 
round for some purchaae of felicity. 

The moBt etriking eSect of riches is the spleodour of 
drcsa, which every man bas obaerved to enforce respect, 
and facilitate réception ; and my first désire was to be 
fine, I sent for a tailor who was employed bv the no- 
bilîty, and ordered sucb a suit of clomes as 1 nad ofteit 
looked on with involiuitary submission, and am asham- 
ed ta remember with wnat flutters of expectation I 
waited for the hour when I should issue fortn in ail the 
Eplendour of embroidery. The clothes were brought, 
and for three ili^s I observed raany eyes tumed to- 
wards me as I passed: but I felt myself obstructed ïn 
the common intercourse of civility, by an uneasy con- 
sctousness of my new appearancej as I thought my- 
self more observed, 1 was more anxious aboitt my mien 
and behaviour ; and tfae mien which ïs formed by care 
is coromonly ridiculous. A short time accustomed me 
.to myaelf, and my dress was without pain, and without 
pleasure. 

For a little while I tried to be a rake, but 1 besan too 
late; and, having by nature no tum for a frolick, was 
in great danger of ending in a drunkard. A fever, in 
which not one of my conipanions paid me a visît, gave 
me time for reâectîon. I found tbat there was no great 
pleasure in breoking Windows and lying in the round- 
nouae; «nd resolved to assodate no longer with titose 
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-whoin, tbou^h I had treated and baOed them, I coula 
not make fnends. 

I then changed my measurea, kept runiiing-hones, 
and had the comfort of aeeing my naine very otten in 
tiie news. I had a cbesnut horse, the graDdion of 
Childera, who won four plate?, and ten by-matcbea; 
and a bay filly who carried off the five years' old plate, 
and was expected to perfonn much ^eater esplrati, 
when my groom broke her wind, because I haf^ned 
to cateh bim selling oata for béer. This happiness was 
eooD at an end ; there waa na pleaiure when I lost, and 
when I won I oould not much eialt myself by the vir- 
tues of my horse. I i^w ashamed of the Company of 
jockey lords, and resolved to spend no more of my time 
in the stable. 

It was now known tbat I had money, and would 
■pend ït, and I passed four roonths in the company of 
architects, whose whole business waa to persuade me 
to build a faonEc. 1 toM them that I had more roonx 
tban I wanted, but could not get rid of their importui 
nîties. A new plan was brought me every momingj 
till at last my constancy was overpowered, and I began 
to build. The happiness of building Isstéd but a little 
while, for thoughl love to spend, 1 hâte ta be cheated; 
and I soon found, that to build is ta be robbed. 

How [ proceed in the pursuit of happiness, you «hait 
liear wben I find myself disposed to wnte. 
I am. Sir. &c. 

TiH Ranoeh, 
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The natural progress of the worka of men is from rude- 
ness to convenience, from convenience to élégance, and 
from etwance to nicety. 

The first labour is enforced by necessity. The aa„ ' 
rage finds himself incommoded l>y beat and cold, by 
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rain and vind ; he shelters himgelf in the bollow of a 
rock, and learna to dig a cave where there was noue 
befor«. He finds the sun and the wind excluded by 
thethic^et; and when the accidents of the chace, or ^ 
the convenience of pasturage, lead him into more open 
pUceB, he forniB a thicket for himaelfi by pUnting 
■takes at presser distances, and laying branchea from 
one to another. 

The next gradation of skilt and industry producea 
a boase closed with doors, and divided by partîtïona ; 
and apartments are multiplied and disposed according 
to the various degreea of power or invention ; improve- 
ment succeeds improvement, as he that is freed from a 
ereater evil graws impatient «f a less, till ease ïn tîme 
is advanced to pleasure. 

The mind, set free from the importunitîea of natural 
want, gains leisure to go in search of superfluous gra< 
tificatîona, and adda to the uses of habitation the de- 
lights of prospect. Then begini the relgn of ^mme> 
t^; ordera of architecture are invented, and one port 
of the édifice is conformed to another, without any 
other reason than that the eye may not be oSended. 

The passage is very short iVom élégance to luxury. 
lonîck and Corinthian columns are soon succeeded by 
mit comices, inlaid finors, and petty omamenta, whïch 
Èlhew rather the wealth than the taste of the possessor. 
Language proceeds, like every thing else, through 
improvement to degeneracy. The rovera who first tate 
possession of a country^ having not many ideas, and 
those not nicely modified or discriminated, were con- 
^nted, if by gênerai terms and abrupt aentences they 
could make their thoughts knowQ to one another; aa 
life begins to be more regulated, and property to be- 
come limited, disputes must be declded, and daims ad- 
justed ; the différences of things are noted, and distînct* 
ness and proprîety of expression become necessary. In 
time, hsppiness and plenty give rise to curiosi^, and 
Ae scîmces are cultivated for ease and pleasure ; to the 
arts, which are now to be taught, émulation soon adds 
the art of teaching ; and the studioua snd ambitioiu 
contend not only who shall think beat, but who shall 
tfU their thoughts în the most pleasing namœr. 
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Then b^in Uie arts of rhebHÏcJc and po«tiy, the ré- 
gulation ofnguret, the sélection of woras, the modula- 
tiOD of periods, the gncea cf transition, the comi^ication 
of danses, and ail the deltcacies of style and subtildes 
(^composition, useful while they advance perspîcuïty, 
a^ laudable while they încrease pleasure, but easy to 
be relined by needless acrupulosity tilJ they shaÙ Aore 
embarrass the writer than assîst the reader or delight 

The first state Is commonly antécédent to the pTac- 
tîce of writing; the ignorant essaya of imperfect dic- 
tion pass away with the savage génération tnat uttered 
them. No nation can trace tneir language beyond the 
second period, and even of that it does not often bap- 
pen that many monuments remain. 

The fate of the Engliah tongue is Uke that of others. 
We know nothing of the scanty jargon of our barba- 
rous ancestors ; but Vre hâve spécimens of our language 
when it began ta be adapted ta civil and religïous pur- 
poses, and find it such as might naturally be espected, 
artiesa and simple, unconnected and concise. The 
màters seem to nave desired little more than to be un- 
derstood, and perhaps seldom «spired to the praiae of 
pleasibg. Their verses were considered chiefly as mé- 
morial, and therefore did not difièr from ^ïwe bat by 
the raeasore or the rhyme. 

In this State, varied a little according to the différent 
purposes or aÛlitiee of writers, our language mav be 
«aid to hâve contînued to the tîme of Gower, wriom 
Chaucer calls his master, and who, however obscured 
by hjs Bcholar's popularity, seems justly to ctaim the 
hîmoUT which bas been hitherto d»)îed him, of shew- 
ing his countrymen that something inore was to be 
draired, and that English verse might be ezalted into 
poetry. 

From the time of Gower and Chauc^ thë English 
writers bave studied élégance, and advanced their lan- 
guage, by successive împrovements, to as much har- 
mony as it can easily receive, and as much copioHsness 
as human knowledge bas hitherto required. Thèse 
advances bave not been made at ail times with the same 
diligence or the same succeas. Négligence bas suspen- 
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ded the course of iraprovement, or aflectRtîon tumed H 
aaide ; time bas elapsed with llttle change, or change 
haa been made without amendaient But élegoace bas 
been long kept in view with attendon as near to con- 
stance as life permita, till every man now endeavonra 
to excel othere in accuracy, or outshine them in apleo' 
dour of style, and the danger is, lest care should too 
soon pasB to afièctation. 
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As oature bas roade every man desirous of ha|qnnessj 
I flatter myself, that you and your readers cannot but 
feel aome curioaity to Knov the sequel of my atory : for 
tbougb, by trying the diffèrent scAemes of pleasure, I 
bave yet found nodiîng in which 1 could fin&Uy acqui- 
esce ; yet the narrative of my attcmpts will nat be 
whoÛy without use, since we aiways approacb nearer ta 
truth as we detectmore and more vanetiea rf error, 

Wben I had sold my racers, and put tbe orders of ar- 
chitecture out of my head, my n»t résolution was to 
be & fine gentleman. I ir^quented tbe polite coSêe-hou- 
ses, grew acquainted with ail the men of humour, and 
gained the rigbt of bowing familiarly to balf the nobi- 
fity. In this new scène of life my great labour waa to 
leam to laugb. I had been used to consider laughter 
as the effect of merrinient; but I soon leamed that it 
is one of the Arts of adulation, and, from laugbîfig <m}y 
to shew that I was pl^sed, I now began to h>u^h when 
I wîsbed to please. Tbis was at first very difncult. I 
sometûnes heard the story with duU indiSeroice, and, 
not exaldng myself to merriment by due gradations, 
burst out suddenly into an awkward noise, whicb was 
sot always fâvourably interpreted. Sonietiinea I was 
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would prefer them to tlieir teachers. Every mon who 
in Rome aspïred to the praise of literature thoaghtit 
tiecessary to leam Greek, and had no need of versîoiu 
whentheycoiUdstudytheorigtnala, Translation, how- 
ever, was not wholfy neglected. Dramatick poems 
could be understood oy the people in no language but 
their ovm, and the Romans were sometîmea entertained 
with the tragédies of Euripides, and the comédies of 
Menander. Other» works were sometimes attempted : 
In an old achoHast there is mention of a Latin Hîad; 
and we hâve not -wholly lost Tully'a version of the poem 
of Aratua; but it does not appcar that any man grew 
emûient by interpreting anotfaer, and perhaps it was 
more fréquent to translate for exercise or amusement 
than for famé. 

The Araba were the lîrst nation who felt the ardour 
of translation : when they had subdueil the eastem pro- 
vinces of the Greek empire, they found their captives 
wiaer than themsetves, and made haste to relieve their 
vants by împarted knowledge. They discovered that 
many might grow wise by the labour of a. few, and that 
improvements might be made with speed, when tliey 
bad the knowledge of former affes in their ownlanguage. 
They therefore made haste to lay hold on medicine and 
philosopby, and turned their chief authors into Arabick. 
Whether they attempted the poets ia not known ; their 
literary seal was véhément, but ît was short, and pro- 
bably espired beibre they had time to add the arts of 
élégance to thosc of necessity. 

The study of aucient literature was interrupted in 
Europe by the irruption of the northern nations, who 
subverted the Roman empire, and erected new king- 
doms with new languages. It ia not strangc, that such 
confusion should suspend literary attention ; tiioae who 
lost and those who gained dominion had immédiate dif- 
ficulties to encounter, and immédiate miseries to re- 
dress, and had little leisure, amidst the violence of war, 
the trépidation of flight, the distresses of forccd migra* 
tion, or the tumults of unsettled conquest, to inquire 
after spéculative truth, to enjoy the amusement ofima- 
gînaty adventiirea, to knoW the history of former âges, 
or stui' -' -" ■' " 

Vol. 
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had the chaos of dominion sunk înto order, than leam- 
!san again to flourish in the calm of peace. 
Ëfe and pMBesBÏons vers secure, convenience 
and enjoyment were eooo soug^it, learaÏDg was found 
tbe higheet gratificatioti of the inînd, and translation 
became one of the means by which it was imparted. 

At laàt, by a concurrence of many causes, Ue £uro- 
pean world was roused from its lethargy ; thoee arts 
vhich had beea lon^ obscurely studied in the gloom 
of monasteries, became the gênerai favouritea of man- 
kind ; every nation vied with its neighbour for the prize 
of leaming; the epidemîcal émulation spread ttota 
■outh to noiih, and curiosity and translation foimd 
their way to Britain. 
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Hb that reviews the pragreta of Engliah literature, wtll 
find that translation waa very early cultivated among 
us; but that some princîples, either wholly enoneoua 
or too far eatcnded, bindered our auccess irom being 
always equal to our diligence. 

Chaucer, who îs generally considered as the father o£ 
our poetry, has left a version of Boetius on the Comforta 
of PbiloEopby, tlie book which scema to bave been the 
fkvourite of the middle âges, which had been translated 
înto Saxon by king Alfred, and illuatrated with a copi- 
ous comment ascnbed to Aquinas. It may be supposed 
that Chaucer would apply more than common attention 
to an author of so mucD celebrity ; yet he has attempt- 
ed nothing higher than a version stictly literal, and haa 
degraded tbe poetical parts to prose, that the conatraint 
of veraiHcation might not obstruct his zchI for fideJity. 

Gaston taught us typography about tbe year 1474. 
The first book printed in Ènglish was a translation. 
Caxton was both the translater and prïnter of The 
CestructicHi of Troye ; a book whicb, in that iafancy 
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of learning, W8S conradered se the best account of the 
fabuloufl âges, and which, though now driven out of 
notice by authors of no greater use or value, still con- 
tinued to be read in Caxton's English to the beginning 
of the présent ceQtury. 

Caxton proceeded as be began, andj except thepoems 
of Gower atid Chaucer, printed nothing but translations 
from the French, in which the original is so scruputous- 
ly followed, tbat they afford us little knowledse of our 
own language : though the words are English, the 
l^rase ia foreign. 

As learning advaaced, new works were adopted into 
our language, but I think with little împravement of 
the art of translation, though foreign nationa and other 
languages offered us models of a better metbod ; till, 
in tne âge of Elizabetb, we began to £nd that greater 
liberty was necessary to élégance, and that élégance 
waa necessary to gênerai recq»tJon : some essays were 
then made upon the Italian poets, which deserve the 
praîse and gratitude of posterity. 

But the old practice was not suddenlv foreaken ; 
HoUand filled the nation with Uteral tranaladon ; and, 
what is yet more strange, the same exactneas was ob- 
Btinately pracdeed in the versions'of the poets. This 
absurd labour of construing into rhyme was coant&> 
nanced by Jonsoa in his version of Horace : aiid whe- 
ther it bo that in<H« men hâve leaming than genius, or 
that the endeavours of that dme were more directed 
towards knowledge than delight, the accuracy of Jongon 
found more imitators thaa the élégance of Fairfaxj and 
May, Sandye, and Holiday, confined themselves to the 
toit of rendering line for Une, not indeed with equal 
felicity, for May and Sandys were poets, and Holiday 
only a scholar and a criUck. 

Feltham appears to consider it as the establiâhed law 
of poedcal translation, that the lines should be neither 
raore nor fewer than those of the original ; and so long 
had this préjudice prevaiied, that Denham praises Fen- 
shaw's version of Guarini as the example of a netv and 
noble rvatf, as the ârgt attempt to break the bpundaries 
of cuBtom, and assert the natural freedom of tfae muse. 
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In the gênerai emulatimi of wit and genîus whkji 
the festivity of the ReeUiration produced, the poeta 
shook off theîr conatr&int, and considered translation 
as no longer confined to servile closeness. But refor* 
■nation is seldom the work of pure virtue or unassisted 
reason. Translation waa improved more hy accident 
than conviction. The writers of the foreeoing âge had 
at least leaming equal to their genius; ana, being often 
more able to explàin the sentiments ot illustrate the 
allusions of the ancients, than to exhibit their grâces 
imd transfuse their spirit^ were perhaps willing some- 
timea to conceal thejr want of poetry by profusion of 
' literature, and therefore translated literaUy, that their 
fidelity might shelter tlieir insipidity or harsbness. 
The wîts of Charles's time had seldom more tban slight 
and superficial views ; and tbeir core was ta hide theût 
want of leaming behind the colours of a gay imagina- 
tion ; they therefore translated always with &eedom, 
sometïmes with licentiousness, and perhaps expected 
tbat their reatlers should accept sprigntUnesa for knovr- 
ledffe, and consider ignorance and mistake as the im- 

S.tience and négligence of a mind too rapid to stop at 
Kculties, and too elevated to descend to minuteness. 

Thus was translation made more easy to the writer> 
and more delightful to the reader ; and uere is no won- 
der if ease and pleasure hsve foimd their advocates, 
The paraphrastick liberties bave been almost universal- 
lyadmittêdj and Sherboum, whose leaming wasemi- 
nent, and who had no need of any excuse to pass slighb- 
ly over obscurities, is the only «riter who in later timet 
lias attempted to iustify or revive the ancient severity, 

There is undonbtedly a mean to be obserred. Dry- 
den saw very early that closeness bcst preserved an au- 
thoi'saense, and that &eedom beat exhibited his spirit; 
be therefore will deserve the highest praise, who can 
give a représentation at once faithful and pleasing, who 
can -convey the same thoughts with the same graœs, 
and who, when h^ translates, changes notbing but the 
language. 
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Fkw faults of style, whether resl or ima^finair, excite 
the malignity of a more numerous dau of readera, than 
tlie uee of hârd -worda. 

If an author be suppoaed to involve hU thougfats in vo- 
luntary obBCurityj wid to obatruct, by unneceasary dif- 
iîculties, a mind eager in pursuit of tnith ; if he writet 
not to make others tearned, but to boast tbe leaming 
«hich he possesses himself, and wishes to be admired 
rather than understood, he counteraeta the first end of 
writtng, and juatly auffers the utmost sererity of cen- 
sure, or the more afflictive aeverity of neglect. 

But words are hard only to thoae who do not under- 
■tand tbem; and the critick ought alwaya to inquire, 
wbether he is incommoded by the fault of the wrîter, 

Every author doea not write for every reader ; moiiy 
queetions are auch as the iiliterate part of mankind can 
nave neither interest hor pleasure in discusaing, and 
which therefore it vould be an uaelesa endeavour to 
level with common minda, by tiresome circumlocutions 
or laborioua explanationa ; and many subjects of gêne- 
rai use may be treated in a différent manner, as the 
book ie intended for the learned or the ignorant. Dif- 
fusion and explication are neceaaary to the instruction 
of thoae who, being neither able nor accuatomed to 
think for tiiemaelvea, can leam only what is expreaaly 
taught ; but they who can fonn parallela, diacover con- 
aequencea, and multiply conclusions, are beat pleased 
with involution of argument and compreaaion of 
thought ; they désire only to receive the seeds of know- 
ledge, which they may branch out by their own power, 
to hâve the way to tmth poînted out, which tliey ean 
then foltow witnout a guide. 

The Guardian directs one of hîa pupils " to think 

with the wiae, but speak with the vulgar." This is a 

precept apecious enough, but not always practicable. 

Différence of thoughts.wilt produce différence of lan- 

S 3 
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guage. He that thinks witb more extent than another, 
will want worAs of larger racaning; he that thinks 
with more subtUty irill Be«k for terms of more nîce dis- 
crimination ; and where is the wonder, since worda are 
but the images of things, that he who never knew the 
original ahould not know the copies? 

Yet va'nity inclines us ta find fault any where rather 
than in ourselves. He that reads and grows no wiser, 
eeldom suspects bis own defîciency ; but complaïns of 
hard worda and obscure sentences, and asks why booka 
are written which cannot be underatood? 

Among tbe hard words which are no longer to be 
used, it bas been long the custom to number terms of 
art. " Every man (saya Swift) îs more able to explain 
the subject of an art than its professors ; a farmcr will 
tell you, in two words, that be has broken bis leg; but 
a surgeon, afler a long discourse, shall leave you as ig- 
norant as you were before." This could orly hâve been 
said by such an exact observer of life, in gratification 
of maïîgnïty, or in ostentation of acutenesa, Every 
hour produces instances of tbe necessîty of terms of 
art. Mankînd could never conspire in iiniform affecta- 
tion ; it is not but by necessity tliat every science and 
every trade bas its pecub'ar langiiage. They that con- * 
tent themselves with gênerai ideas may rest in gênerai 
terms ; but those whoae studies or employments force 
them upon doser inspection, must hâve names for par- 
ticular parts, and words by which they may express va- 
rions modes of combination, such as none but them- 
selves hâve occasion to consider. 

Artists are indeed sometimes ready tO suppose tliat 
none can be strangers to worda to which themselves are 
fnmiltar, talk to an incidental inquirer as they talk to 
bne another, and make their knowledge ridiculous by 
injudicious obtrusion. An art cannot be taught but by 
its proper terms, but it is not always necessary to teach 
the art. 

That the vulgBT express their thoughts clearly, is far 
from triie; and what perspicuity can be found among 
them proceeda not from the.easiness of their tanguage, 
but the shallowness of their thoughts. He tbat secs a 
building aa a common spectator, contenta himaelf with 
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reUtÏDg that ît is great or little, mean or aplendid, lof- 
ty or low : ail thèse worda are intelligible and common, 
but they convey no distinct or limited ideas : if he at- 
teinpts, withoutthe termaof architecture, todelineatethe 
parts, or enumerate the ornaments, his narration at once 
becomes unintelUgible. The terma, indeed, generally 
displèase, because they are understood by fcw ; but 
they are little understood, only because few that look 
upon an édifice esamine îts parts, or analyse îts columns 
ÎDto their members. 

The State of every other art is the same ; as it is cur- 
sorily surveyed or acurately examined, différent forms of 
expression become proper. In morality it is one thing 
to discuas the nicetiea of the casuïst, and another to di- 
rect the practice of common life. In agriculture, he 
tbat înstructs the furmer to plough and sow, may con- 
vey his notions without the words fvhich he would £nd 
necessary in explaining to philosophera the process of 
végétation ; and if he who has nothing to do but be 
honest by the shorteat way, will perplex his mind with 
' subtile spéculations ; or if he whose task is to reap and 
thrash, wiil not be contented without esamining the évo- 
lution of the seed and circulation of the eap; the wri- 
ters ivhoiii either sliall consult are very little to be blani- 
ed, though it should sometitnes happen that they are 
read in vain. 
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DicK Shifter waa bom in Cheapside, and, having pas- 
sed reputably ijjroogh ail the classes of St. Paul's scbool, 
has been for some years a. student in the temple. He 
is of opinion, that intense application dulls the facut- 
tîea, and thinks it necessary to temper the severîty ot 
the law by booka that engage the mind, but do not fa- 
tigue it, He has therefore niade a copious collection 
ofplays, poems, and romances, to which he bas recourae 
when he tandes himeelf tired with atatutea and reports ; 
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and he seldom inqulres very nicely vhether he is we»- 
ty or idle. 

Dick has received from hîa tàvourite authora very 
strong impressions of 3 countiy lite; and though bu 
furthest excursions hâve been to Greenwich on one side, 
and Chelsea on the other, he bas talked for several 
years, with great pomp of laneuage and elevatioii of 
sentiments, about a state too higii for coutempt snd too 
]ow for envy, about homely quiet and blameless sim- 
plicîty, pastoral delights and rural innocence. 

His friends, who liad estâtes in the country, often in- 
vited him to pass the summer amons tbem, but some- 
thing or ottaer had always liindered nim ; and he con- 
sidered, tbat ta réside in tlie house of another laan'W&s 
to incur a kind of dependence inconsistent vith that 
laxity of life which he had imaged as the chief good. 

This Bummer lie resolved to be happy, andprocured 
a lodging to be taken for him at a solitary house, situ- 
ated about thirt^ miles from London, on the banks of 
a small river, wtth com-iields before it, and a hill on 
each side covered wîth wood- He concealed the place 
' of hia retîrement, that none mïght violate his obscurity; 
and promised himself many a happy day when he should 
hide bimaelf among the treea, and conteraptate the tu- 
mults and vexations of the town, 

He stepped into the post-chaise with hia heart beat- 
ing and liia eyes aparkhng, was conveyed through ma- 
ny varieties of delightful prospects, saw hills and mea- 
dowa, corn-fields and pasture, succeed each other, and 
for four hours cliarged none of hia poets %vith fiction or 
exaggeratîon. He was now withîn sis miles of happî- 
neaa ; when, having never felt so much agitation before, 
be bégan to wish his joumey at an end, and the last 
hour was passed in changing his posture, and quarrel- 
ling with (lis driver. 

An hour may be tedious, but cannot be long. He 
at tength alighted at hia new dwelling, and waa recei- 
ved as he espected ; he looked round upon the hilla 
and rivulets, but hia joints were stiff aijd liis muacles 
sore, and his first requeat waa ta see his bed chamber. 
He reated well, and ascribed the aoundness of his 
sleep to the stillnesa of the country. He expected from 



that dme nothiog but nigbts o£ quiet and days of rap- 
ture, and, as soon as he had risen, wrote an account of 
his new state to one of hU iViende in the Temple. 

" Dear Frank, 
" I never pitied tbee before. I «m now as I could 
wbh every man of wîadom and virtue to be, in the ré- 
gions of <ûilni content and plactd méditation ; with ail 
the beautîes of nature soliciting my notice, and ail the 
dlversitiesof pleasurecourting my acceptance; thebirds 
are chirping in the bedgea, and the Sowers blooraîng in 
the mead ; the breeze is whiatling in th« wood, and the 
Sun dancing on the water. I can now say, with truth, 
Ihataman, capableof enjoying thepurity of happiness, 
îs ncver more buay than in his houra of leiaure, nor 
ever lêss solitary thon in a place of aolitude. 

" I am, dear Frank, &c. 

When he had sent away hîs letter, lie walked into 
the wood with aome ïnconvenience, from the furzi that 

Ïricked hïs legs, and the briera that acratched his fat», 
le at last sat down under a tree, and heard with graat 
delight a ahower, by wbich he waa not net, rattling 
among the branches : Thia, said he, is the true image 
of obsctirity ; we hear of troubles and commotions, but 
never feel them. 

His amusement did not overpower tbe calla of nature, 
and he therefore went back to order his dinner. He 
knew that the country produces whatever is eaten or 
drunk, and, imagining that he wiis now at the source' 
of luiury, reaolved to indulge himself with dainties 
which he suppoaed might be procured at a price next 
to nothing, if any price at ail was expected ; and in- 
tended to amaze the rusticka with hia generosity, by 
paying more than they would ask. Of twenty diahea 
which he named, he was amazed to iînd that scarcely 
one was to be had; and heard, with aatonishmcnt and 
indignation, that ail the fruits of the earth were sold 
at a nigher price than in the streets of London. 

Hia meal waa ahort and sutlen ; and he retired again 
to bis tree, to inquire how dearnesa could be consistent 
with sbundance, or how fraud should be practised by 
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sitnplictty. He was not satisfied with his own specu* 
lations, and, retuming home early in the evening, went 
a whîle from witidow to window, and found that he 
watited Bomething to do, 

He înquired for a newspaper, and was told that far- 
mers never minded news, but that they could send for 
it from the ale-house. A messenger was dispatched, 
who ran away at full speed, but loîtered an hour behînd 
the hedges, and at last coming back with hîs feet pnr- 
posely bemired, instead of expressing the glratitude 
whicb Mr. Shjfter expected for the bounty of a shilling, 
said, that the night was wet, and the way dîrty, and he 
hoped that bis worship would not think it much to give 
hiin half a crown, 

Dick now went to bed with some abatement of hia 
expectatîons; but aleep, I knownothow, revives our 
hopes, and rekindles our desires. He rose ear]^ in tbe 
moming, aurveyed the landscape, and was pleased. 
He walked ont, and paased from £eld to fîeld, without 
observing any beaten path, and wondered that he liitd 
not seen the shepherdesses dancing, iior faeard the swains 
piping to their flacks, 

At laat he saw some tewpen and harveat-women at 
dinner. Hère, said he, aie the true Arcadians, and ad- 
vanced "ourteousty towards them, as afi-aid of confbstng 
them by the dîgnity of bis présence. They acknow- 
ledged hia superion^ by no other token than that of 
ssking him for something to drink. He îmagîned that 
be had now purchased tne privilège of discourse, and 
began to descend to familiâr questions, endeavouring 
to accommodaie his discourse to the grosBness of ra^ 
tick understandings. The clowns soon found that he 
did not know wheat from rye, and began to despise 
him ; one of the boys, by pretending to shew him a 
bird's nest, decoyed nim into a ditcb ; and one of the 
wenehes sold him a bargain. 

This walk liad given him no great pleasure; but he 
hoped to Gnà other rusticks less coarse of m^nners, and 
less mischiL .ous of disposition. Next moming he waa 
accosted by an attomey, who told him, that, unless he 
made farmer Dobson satisfaction for trampling his crass, 
be had orders to indict hira. Shitier was ofiendea, but 
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uot terrifiedi and, telling the attuntey that he vas 
bimself a Uwy er, talked so volubly of pettyfoggen and 
barraters, that be drove him awny. 

FindiDg bis walka thua înteirupted, he \raa ÏDcIined 
to ride, and, being pleased with the appearance of a 
hone that vraa grazing in a iieighbouring nieadow, in- 
quired the owner; who warranted him sound, and 
would not aell hîm but that he was too fine for b plain 
man. Dick paid down the price, and, riding out to en- 
joy the ereniDg, fell with hia nevr horse into a ditch ; 
they got out with diSîculty, and, as he was going to 
tnount again, a countryman looked at the horse, and 
perceîved him to be b]ûid. Dick went to the Bélier, 
and demanded back bis money ; but vas told, that a 
man wbo rentcd his ground must do the beat for him-< 
self; that his landlord had his rent thougb the yesr 
was barren ; and that, wbetber horses had eyes or no, 
be should sell tbem to the bîghest bidder. 

Shifter now began to be tired with rustick simplîd- 
^, and on the fitth day took possession again of his 
cbambers, and bade farewell to tne régions of calm con- 
tent and placid méditation. 
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MENComplainofnotbingmore frequently than of défi- 
cient memory: and, indeed, every one finds that many 
of the ideas which he desjred to retain bave slipped ir- 
retrievably away ; that the acquisitions of the mind are 
sometimes equâlly fugitive with the gitïs of fortunej 
and that a short intermission of attention more ceitain- 
ly ieasena kuowledge than impairs an estate. 

To assist this weakness of our nature, many methods 
hâve been proposed, ail of which maybejustly suspect- 
ed of being ineSFectual; for no art of memory, hoxvever 
its efiects bave been boasted or admired, bas been ever 
adopted into gênerai use, nor bave those who possessed 
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it appeared to excel others in readinesa oF recollection 
or multîplicity of att^nments. 

There ia another art of which ail hâve felt the want, 
though Themistocles only confesaed it. Wesuflérequal 
pain from the pertinacioua adhésion of unwelcome ima^ 
gea, aa from the evaneacence of those vhidi are pleaaine 
and useiul : and it mav he doubted whether we should 
he more benefited by the art of memory or the art of for- 
getfulne3«. 

Forgetfulness is necessary to remembrance. Ideas 
are retained by rénovation of that impression vkicJi 
tîme is always wearing away, and which new images 
are striving to obliterate. If useless thoughts could be 
e^ipclled from the mînd, ail the valuable parta of oar 
knowledge would more frequenlly recur, and every ré- 
currence would reinstate them in their former place. 

It is icppossible to conaider, without some regret, 
how much might hâve been leamed, or how much might 
bave been invented, by a rational and vigorous applica- 
tion of time, uselessly or païnfully passed in the revo- 
cation of éventa, which bave left neither good nor evil 
behind tbero, in grief for misfortunes eîther repaired or 
irréparable, in resentment of injuries known only to 
ourselves, of which death bas put the authors beyond 
our Power. 

Philoeophy bas accumulated precept upon precept, to 
wam ua agaînst the anticipation of future calamities, 
AU naeless misery ia certainly foUy, and he that feels 
erils befote they corne inay be deaervedly cenaured ; 
yet aurely to dread the future is more reasonable than 
to lament the paat. The business of life ia ta go for- 
wards : he who eees evîl in prospect toeets it in his way ; 
but he who catchea il by restrospection tuma back to 
find it. That which ia feâred may sometimea be avoid- 
ed, but that which is regretted to>day may be regretted 
again to-morrow. 

Regret is indeed useful and virtuoua, and not only 
allowable but necessary, when it tends to the amend- 
nient of life, or to admonition of error which we mar 
be again in danger of committing. But a very smafl 
part of the momenta spent in méditation on the psst, 
produce any reasonable caution or saiutary sorrow. 
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héhind tfie.ieat of Âe company^.aDd losttfiegnêeof 
IWghiTig by ddag^t wid •auetiaiea tImb I b^pm: «t the 
i^Stlûie vu âeSdenbinloiidttete «r inlei^tb. fiat^' 
l^:4Uwenti'ûaf*Bli<»i<^ ^bestmodels, ItattaÏBeâM- 
Uâttnch flffldbility of pHudu, tbotl-wnsalws^a'^â-' 
Gome «klltor of s.efaRy, and got tfae réputation of « 
good-n^ured fellow. ■ ■ 

/^his WEW aomething; bat mnch more vaatobeJoneh' 
ttuf.T mig^tbe univeiM% flUowed<to beafineeébdiN'i 
iwn. I i^icMed at conit on aU publlek days ; tfèttoA' 
at gamÎDK-tables ; SBdnJayedat ail 4be'<rotits «f'iriril''' 
nsnOB. Iwoitever^Bif^to theqiera,.tarts'a-fiddler 
ardùputedmerkunderinyprotectioBibécaine-the'lwad- 
of s nuuical faction, and Md Bometinies ooncKtS at my - 
otnilMuse. . I osée tlioaght.-te-haiveatiaÎBedUKbigl^ 
est. nmk of élégance, by taking a'foreign'Biiiger inta- 
kiceping. But m^favoiirite. udler cootriToti to'bc 
ailtMtad on the'mglit of a conoert,'fbT'ft'finer suit of 
f^hes tban I faad .erer presumed ta wear, and ï lost 
«11 tbe famé of patiiooage by reivuing to-bailhim. ' 

Mynext aml»tion'-iTA« teflilforinj jMCtare. J-stiedt' 
a.viïolc winter in ^ing from painter tepainterj to be- 
^potlf ft wbole length of one, and a h»lf length <^ an- 
otJior; I talked ofnothing but attitudes, draperies, and- 
- piopH lightg ; taok. my ânends to se» the pioturea ofW' ' 
every sîtdng ; bcaid evoyday of awo^de^fuLp«■fiïnn-- 
er rW-firayonaand BiiniatuTe,iHid aântbly picturea toit»' 
cofie^i waa told t^die judges'thatthey werénotlike, 
d to ouer al ■' ■ 



and vaa recommaided to ouer artista. At length, be> ' 
ingnota" ' ' - ■ ^ t. , . , 

myaelf, i 



ing not able to ^pleaie 
-ilf, aod at. W n 



a impossible to Eve in total idleneu : and) wan- 
deringaboutinaearchofBomethingtoife, Iwasiuritèd' 
to. « wBcfcly meetJBg of vù^osoe, ■ and felt myself ih- 
ataQtaneafiâly seixed with an unnttingtiiahBble ardour 
for.all natoml curioaities. J nm from auction ta auction, 
bécane a oritick in shells and fowHa, bought a hortus ■ 
wctu ofiaeetimable- value, and pum^ased a secret art 
of preserving insects, which made my.eoHection the - 
envy of the otber pbiioeopiwre. I found thia pl^asure 
mingled with mucb vexation. Ail tbe faults of iny lifW 
were for nine monthâ circulated through the tovn wiUi 
Vol. V. R 
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Ûie most active maligiûty, becauie I happened to catcb 
a motli of pecaliar variation ; and bécause I once ont- 
bid ail the lovera of sheUa, and carri«d off a naulilua, it 
was hinted that the validîty of my uncte'» will oaght ta 
be, di»puted. I will not deny that I waa very jn^udl 
both of the moth and of the shell, and gr^fied myself 
with the envy of my companîona, perhapa more than 
became a benevolent beinv. But in. time 1 grew veary 
o£ being hated for that windi prodnced no adv^ntage, 
gave my ahella to cbildren that wanted play-thinsa, and 
■uppressed the art of dryîiig butterâies, because I woald 
not tempt idlenesa and crnelh' to kill them. 
' I aoYi began to feel lité tedioua, and vriahed ta atore 
myaelf with friends, with whom I might grow o\à in 
the înterchange of benevolence. I bail observed that 
popularity waa most eaaily gained by an epen table, and 
tberefbre hired a Fretich mok, f^imiahed my aidebonrd 
with great magnificence, filled my cellar with wmes of 

Kmpous appeRations, bought every thing that was dear 
Fore it waa good, and invited ail those wfao were 
moat famous ibr judgîng of a dinner. In three wedc» 
my cook gave me waming, and, upon inquiry, told me 
that lord Quea^, who Sneà with me the à^y bef<v«, 
had aent him an oSer of double wages. My pride pre- 
vailed ; I raised his wages, and invited fais lordaUp to 
anotber feast. I love plain méat, and waa tfaer«fore 
soon weary of spreading a table of which I covld not 
portake. I found-tbat my guesta, when tbey went away, 
critidged thek entertainment, and cenauréd my profli- 
sion ; my cook thought himaelf neceasary, ans tocdc 
upon him the direction of the bouse; and I could not 
nd myself of flatterera, or break &om alavery, but 
by shutting up my bouse, «nd declariog my resolûtioD 
ta live in lodsinga. 

. After ail Uiis, tell me, dear Idier, wbat I miiat do 
next? I bave health, I bave money, aiid I faope that I 
bave understanding ; yet, with ail theae, I hâve never 
been able to pass a single day which I did not wish at 
an end before sun-seL TeU me, dear Idler, wbat 1 
shall do. I am, 

Your humble servant, 

TiH. RaNafiH. 
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T«E ae^nel of Clarendon's history, at Iwt faappîly pub- 
lished, » an accession to English literature eqnaUy a- 
greeable to the admirers of élégance a.nd the loVera of 
truUt; many doubtful fact* may now be B»certained, 
«nd many questions, atter long debate, may be deter- 
mined by décisive authority. He that records transac- 
tiaoK in vhîch bïintelf iras engaged, bas not onlj an 
opportmity of knowing innumerabte particulars which 
eaoape apectatora, bnt iîas his natural powers eudted by 
that wdour which always risea at tbe remembrance M 
our own importance, and by wliich every man ia eoabled 
to relate bîs owd actions better tban another's. 

The'diSeulties through which this work hss atrug- 
sled into light, and the delays with which our hopei 
iuTe been long mocked, naturally lead the mind to the 
considération uf the comraon &te of posthuraous com- 
positions. 

He who «ees himtdf surrounded by admirers, and 
«rhoee vanity is honrly feasted with atl the luxuries of 
Btodied praise, ia eanly penuaded that hia influence 
will be extenâed beyond his li& ; that they who cringe 
in his présence will révérence his memory; and thst 
iJiose who are proud to be numbered araong his Iriends^ 
will ende&Tour to vindicate his choice by zeal fbr his 
reputstioii. 

With hopes like thèse, to the executors of Swift was 
committed the history ofthe last ye&raof queen Anne; 
and to those of Pope, the works wbich remained un- 
printed in his closet. The performances of Pope wer« 
burnt by thoae whom he had perhaps selected from ail 
ntankind as most likely to publùh th«m ; and the fais- 
tory had likewise periahed, had not a atraggling trans- 
criût fàllen into buay banda. 

The p^ers lefl in the closet of Pieresc sapplied his 
beirs with a whole winter's fuel; and many of the la- 
boura of the learned bishop Lloyd were consumed ia 
Ûie kitchen of fait descendants. 
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Some Works, îndeed, hâve eacaped total destruction, 
but jret hâve haà reason to lament the fate of orphuis 
exposed to the frauds of unfuthfbl guardiuii. How 
Haie would hâve borne the mutilations whîch hîa Fleas 
of the Crown hâve sufièred &Mn the editof, Ûtey wbo 
know fais chantcter will easiljr conceive- 

The original copy «^ Bumet's faistory, though pro- 
miaed to some public * libran*, 1ia> been never giten ; 
and who then can prove the adeliif of the publicatùin, 
ivhen the authentidty of ClaTendon's history, thoa^ 
printed with the eanctioa of one of the first nniversitie» 
of the world, hsd not an unexpected maniucript bwn 
happily discovered, wonld, with the îielp of action* 
credulity, hâve been brought înto question by the tm> 
lowest of ail buman beinga, a scribbler fi» a party, and 
la commisnoner of-excise?t .. . i 

Vantty js oftetk no less mischievous than négligence 
or dishonesty. He that poSKsses a valuablewanuicnpt^ 
faopes to raise its esteem by concealnimt, and deligbts 
in tfae distinction which he imagines hiniself tô obtaîn 
by keeping the key of a treasure wbidi he neither uses 
nor împarta. From him it fàlls to some other ovmer, 
leea vain but more négligent, who considers it as useless 
lumber, and rids hinitelf of the incambrance. 

Yet tbere are some works which tfae authors mast 
eonsign ui^iublished to posterity, howevcr nncertsâil 
be the ev«nt, however hopeless be the trust. He thitt 
writea tfae history °^' ^^ *""> times, if he adhore sterne 
dîly to truth, wiU write that which fais own times will 
not easily endare. He mùst be contait to reponte fais 
book till ail private passions sfasll cesse, ano love and 
Iwtred givt^ way to curioai^. 

But maily leave the Ub<»rs of half tfaeir life to tlmr 
executors and to (diance, because they will not u^td 
diem alHoad unfinisfaed,^and aK unable to finish thcm, 
having prescribed to theinselves auch a denrée dt es- 
actntssBS human diligence can scarcely attun. Lloyd, 
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says Bumet, " did not lay oat his leariiing with the 
same diligence as he laid ît in." He vas always besi- 
tatïiig and inquirine, raising objections and remoTing 
tbem, and waidng tor clearer lignt and fuUer discovery. 
Baker, after many yearg paased in biography, left his 
DUHiuscripts to be burîed in a library, because that was 
imperfect which could never be perfected. 

Of thèse leamed men, let thoae who aspire to the 
same pruae imîtate the diligence, and avoid the scrupu- 
losity. Let it be alwavs remembcred that life is short, 
dut knowledge is enaitxs, and that many doubts de- 
serve not to be'cleared. Let those whom nature and 
study hâve qualifîed ta teach mankind, tell ua wbat tbey 
bave leamed while they are yet able to tell it, and trust 
their réputation only to themselves. 
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î by time among 
the labours of antiquity. Of those who once fîlled the 
civîlized world with theîr renowii, nothing is now leiY 
but iheir names, which are left only to raise désires that 
never can be sadsfied, and sorrow which never can be 
comforted. 

Had ail the writings of the ancients been feîthfully 
âelivered down from âge to âge, had the Alexandrian 
library been spared, and the Pdatine repoùtories re- 
mained unimpalred, how much raight we hâve known 
of which we are now doomed to be ignorant! how 
many laboriaua inquirîes and dark conjectures; how 
many collations of broken hiuts and mutSlated passasea 
might hâve been spared I We should hâve known Ùte 
successions of princes, tbt; révolutions of empires, the 
actions of the great, and opinions of the wïse, the laws 
and constitutions of every state, and the arts by which 
publick grandeur and happiness are acquired and prc- 
R S 
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served ; we should hâve traced the progress of life, neen 
cDlonies fVom distant régions talcë pùEsëssion of Euto- 
pean déserts, and troops of savages settled înto cbtAmU* ■ 
nities by the désire ofkeepingwhattfaejHidacqiiiredï 
we shoiild hâve traced thë gradations of civihty, and 
travelle<l upward to the original of things by the light 
of history, tOl in remoter times it had glimirierËdin' 
faUe, and at last sunk into darkness. 

If the Works of imagination had bcen less diminish- 
ed, it is likely that ail fature times nïight hâve beeri" 
supplied wllh înexhaustible amusement by thé fic'tlonS 
of antiquité. The tragédies of Sophodes and'Éuripideà 
would ail hâve shown the stronger pasdotts in ail thehr~ 
diversîtiea; and the comédies of Menaiider would hive" 
furnished ail the maxims of iloniestîck life." Nothing 
would hsYe been necessaiy to inoral wisdom but tO hâve 
studied thèse great masters, whose knowledge would 
faave guided doubt, and whoae authority would hâve 
silencm cavils. 

Such are the thoughts that rise in every student, 
when his curiosity Is eluded, and his searches are frus- 
trated ; yet it may psrhaps be doiibted, whether our 
complaints are not sonietimes ineonsiderate, nnd whe- 
ther we do not imagine more evil than we feêl. Of the. 
aneients, enough remains to excite our eiiiolàtion nnd 
direct our endeavoura. Many of the worka whîch tîme ' 
has lefl us, we know to hâve been thosS that were iriost " 
esteemed, and whîch antiquity itself cdnsidered as mo- 
deh ; so that, having the originals, we may wîthout 
much regret lose the imitations. The Obscurity which, 
the want of contemporary writers often produces, only ' 
darkens single passages, and thbse cotarnonly of slight, 
importance. Thegeneraltendencyof every pièce may 
beltnown; and, though that diligence deserves praise' 
wiich leaves nothing unexamhiea;' yet itsmîscarriages" 
«renotinuchtobelamented; for tlie tuOst uséful fruths ' 
are alwajs univefsal; tindunconnected With accidents 
andcustoms. ■ ■ '' " 

Sncfa is the gênerai conspiracy of human nature 
against contemporary merit, fliat; îf We had inherited 
frbm antiqui^ enough to aflbrd ^tnployrtient for thê la- 
boHouB, and amusement fbr thé idie^ I ktidw not wliat 



toota would hâve been left for modem eenîuB or mo- 
derti iridusfryj almosl every subiect woufd hâve beeri 
pre-occupi'ed.and every stite would hâve been ^ed by a 
précèdent frdm which few would hâve ventured to dé- 
paTtl Every writer' *ou]d hâve had a rival, whoM su-» 
TOriority was alWàyi a'ckhowledged, and to whose famé 
bis work would, evÈn beforê it was aeen, be morked out, 

' We sëe how little the united expérience of mankiiid 
faath been able to add M the.heroic charactera displayed 
1^ ilpiaer, ând how'few incidents the fertile imagma- 
tion of modem Italy haa yet produced, wtiîch may npt 
befound in thé iliad and Odyaaey, It is likely, toat if 
alT the works of tl\e A'theman philosophers had been' 
ejttant, Malbranchè'and Locke would hâve been cori-' 
demned to be silent' reàderé of the ancîent.metapliysi- 
ciâns ; and it is appareil t„that, if the old writers nad ail 
remaiaed, the Idler cOuld liot liave Writtcn a dïsquisi- 
tiàn on the loss. 
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In the observations which, you hâve made on the varïr 
oÙB opiniaos and piirsuits of mankînd, joù muât often, 
in literary conversations, hâve inet wïth men who con- 
BÎder dissipation as the great enemy of the inteUect; 
and main tain, ttiat, in proportion as the student kéeps 
hi'niself withîn the bouiids of a settled plan, he will ' 
moré certainJy adva'nce m science. 

This opinion is, perhaps, generally true; yet whea ^ 
we contemplate the înquisitive nature of^^tbe human ' 
mind, and its perpétuai impatience of ail restraînt, it ', 
aiay be doubted whether the facultïes may not be con- 
tracted by Gonfinîng the attention ; and wnether It may ' 
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\ not sometimea be proper to risque tbe certaine' of liu 
^e, fur the chance of much. Acquisitiona of know- 
ledge, like blazee of genîus, are o&en fortuitous. 
Those who hod propoaed to themselves a methôdical 
course of reading, light by accident on a new book, 
wbich seizes tlieir thougbts aud kindles tbeir curiosity, 
and cpens an unexpected prospect, to whîcb the way 
wbich they had prescnbed to themaelves would never 
hâve conducted Inem. 

Ta enfarce and itlustrate' my meaning, I bave sent 
you ajournai oftliree days' employment, found among 
the papers of a lat« intimate acquaintance ; who, as wïll 
plainly appear, was a, man of vast designs, and of vast 
performances, though he aoioetimes designed one tbiug, 
and perfurmed another. I allow that tbe Spectator'a 
inimitable productions of tbis kind may well discour- 
^e ait subséquent journatiats; but, as tbe subject of 

- ^ia is différent from that of any wbich the Spectator- 
bas given us, I leave it to you to publlsh or suppress it. 

Menu. The followîng three days I purpose to give 
up to reading ; and intend, after ail tne delays wbich 
bave obtruded tbemselves upon me, to finish my Essay 
on the Extent of the Mental Powers; to revise my 
Treatise on Logick ; to begin tbe Epictc which I bave 
long projeeted ; to proceedin my perusal of the Scrip- 
tures witb Grotius'a Comment ; and at my leisure to ré- 
gale myselfwith the«vorksof cjassicks, ancientandmo- 
aern, and to finish my Ode to Astronomy. 

Monday.^ Designed to rise at six, but, by my ser- 
vânt's laziness, my fjre was not lighted before eight, 
when I dropped into a slumber that lasted till nine ; at 
which tinie I rose, and, atler breaktast, at ten aat down 
to study, purpoaing to begin upon my Essay ; but find- 
ing occasion to consult a passage in Ptato, was absorbed 
in tbe perusal of tbe Republick till twelve. I had neg- 
lected to forhid company ; and now enters Tom Care- 
less, who, after half an hour's chat, insisted upon my 
going with him to enjoy an absurd character, that he 
had appointed, by an advertisement, to meet him at a 
particular coffee-houae. After we had for some time 
entertained oorselvea with him, we sallied out, design* 
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ning each to repair to his home ; but, u it fell out, com- 
îiig up ïn thé trtreét to a man whose ateel by bis «ide 
declaKd hira a bntcher.'we orerheard him openîng an 
addresfl to a genteelish sort of young lady, whom he 
'wslked wîth : " Miss, though your father is niaster of a 
coal-lîght«r, and you -will be a great fortune, 'tîs true; 
yet F wish I may be eut into quaiters if it is not only 
love, and not lucre of gain, (hat ia my motive for offer- 
ing terms of marriage." As this lover proceeded in hia 
Bpeech, he misled us the length of three streets, ïn ad- 
miration at the unlimited power of the tender passion, 
tbat could aoften even the heart of a butcher. We then 
adjoumed to a tavero, and from thence ta one of the 
public gardens, nhere I was regaled with a most ainu- 
aing variety of nien possessing great talents, ao disco- 
loored by sfFectattpn, that they only raade them emi- 
nently ndiculous ; shallow things, who, by continuai 
dissipation, had annibîlated the few ideas nature had 
gïven them, and yet were celebrated for wonderfiil 
pretty gentlemen ; young ladies extolled for their wit, 
bécause they were handsome; illiterate empty woicen 
as well as men, in high life, admjred for their know- 
Tédge, from their being resolutelj' positive ; and womeii 
of real underatanding, so far from pleasing the poh'te 
million, that they tiightened them away, atid ware left 
soKtary. When wç qoitted this entertaining scène, Toiri 
pressed mé irr^istibty to aiip with him. I reached home 
at twelve : and then reflected that, though indeed I had, 
by remftrking'varioua characters, improved my insight 
ïnto human nature, yet stitl I had neglected the studies 
proposed ; and accordingly took up my Treatise on Lo^ 
giCK, to give it the ihtended révisai, but found my spi- 
nts too much agitated, and could not forbear a few sa^ 
tirical Unes, under the title of the Evening's Walk. 
Tuésday.] At breakfast, seeing my Ode to Aatro- 



nomy lying on my <ïesk, 1 waa struck with a train of 
ideas that I thought raight contribute to its improvê- 
hikat. '' I iramiediately rang my bell to forhid ail visi- 



tants; whén my servant openefl the door, ' 
Mf.' Jeffery Gape." ' My cup dropped out of one hand, 
imd my poem out of the other. I could scarcely ask 
him to Bit ; he told me be was going to walk, but, ai 
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there was a likeUhood of rain, he would Bit with me j 
he aaid, fae intended at ârst to hâve called at Mr. Va* 
cant's ; but, as Ile had not aeen me a great while, be dit! 
not mind coming out of bis way to wait on me. I made 
him a bow, but thaaks for the favour stuck in my throat. 
I asked him if be had been to tbe coffee-house i He re- 
plied, Two houra. 

Under the oppression of thia dull intemiptioii, I sa» 
lookinff wishfûlty at the clock ; for which, to increase 
my aatisfaction, I had chosen the inscription, " Art is 
long, and hfe is short ;" exchanging questions and an- 
awers at long iiitervals, and not without some hinta 
tbat tbe weather-glass promieed fair weather. At half 
an hour after three he told me he would trespaaa on me 
for a dinner, and desired me to send to his bouse for a 
bundie of papers, about inclosing a common upon bia 
eatate, which he would read to me in the evening. I 
declarcd myself busy, and Mr. Cape went away. 

Huving dined, to compose my chagrin I took up my 
Virgil, and several other dassicks, but could not cabn 
my mind, or proceed in my scheme. At about fîve, I 
laid my hand on a Bible that lay on my table, at first 
with coldnesa and insensibility ; but was imperceptibly 
engaged in a close attention to its sublime moralïtyj and 
felt my hcart expanded by warm philanthropy, and ex- 
alted to a dïgnity of sentiment. 1 'then censured my 
too great solieitijde, and my disgust conceived at my 
acquaintance, who had been so far from desjgning to of- 
fend, that he only roeant to shew kindness and retipect. 
In thîs strain of mind I wrote an Easay on Benevolence, 
and An Elegy on Sublunary Diaag^intments. When 
I bad fînished thèse, at eleven, I supped, and recollect- 
ed how little I had adhered to my plan, and idmost 
questioned tbe po&sibility of pursuing any settled and 
unifomi design : however, I was not so far perauaded 
of the truth of thèse suggestions, but tbat I resolved to 
try once more at my scheme. As I observed the mooa 
êbining tbrough my window, jrom a calm and brigbt 
sky spangled with innumerable stars, I indnlged a plea-i 
sing méditation on the splendid scène, and finished vaj 
Ode to Astronomy. 
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Wednoday.^ ftose at sereii, and employed three 
faoura in perusal of the scriptures with Grotiua's Com- 
ment ; and after breakfâst fe)1 into méditation concern- 
ïng my projected Epick; and being in some doubtas 
to the particuUr lives of some heroes whom I propoaed 
to celebrate, I consslted Bayle and Moi^ri, and was en- 
gaged two bours in examiniiig varions lives and cbarac- 
ters, but then reaolved to go to my employment. Wben 
I was seated at my desk, and began to feel the glowing 
succeaaion of poetical îdeas, my servant brougnt rae a 
letter from a lawyer, requiring my instant attendance 
at Gray's Inn for balf an nour. I went full of vexation, 
and was involved in business till eight at night; and 
then, beïng too much fatigued to study, supped, and 
vent to bed. 

Hère my lîiend's journal concludes ; vhïch perhape 
ÎB pretty much a picture of the manner in which maaj 
prosecute their studies. I therefore resolvfti to send it 
VDU, îmagining, that, if you think it worthy of appear- 
ing in your paper, some of youf readers may receive 
entertainment by recognishig a reaemblance between 
my friend's conduct end their own. It must be lefl to 
the Idier accurately to oscertain the proper inetbods of 
advancing in literature; butthisone position, deduci- 
ble from what bas been said above, may, I think, bc 
reosonably asserted, that he who finds himself strongly 
attracted to any partîcular study, thou^h it may hap- 
pen to be ont of hia proposed scheme, if it is not trîâing 
or vidouB, had better continue bis application to it, 
since it îs likely that be vil), witb much more ease and 
expédition, attain that vhich a warm inclination stimu> 
lates him to pursue, than that at vhich a preacribed 
law compela Kim to toiL 

laiBï&c.» 



n bj fiennet Langton, esq. 
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ÀuoNO ttie Btudies which hâve exercised thc iugeniôiui, 
and the leamed for mare tban three centuries, none bas,' 
beea more dili^ntly or more successf^Uy cjaltiT.ate(l, 
than the art of translatiim ; by which tfcie ia^peclhiienta. 
which bar the way to science are, in soii^ meaaufe, T^^,^ 
nioved, atid the multiplicité of languagea become lésa 
Mcommodiaus. . , , ,.. 

Of every other kind of writing thje andents haye le^ 
us modela, which al\ succeeding a^es hâve lahçured ta, 
imitate; but translation may justfy be claimed by the 
moderns as theïr own. In the first agea. of the. worjd 
instruction was commonly oral, and leaming^tradîtional. 
atid what was.not written could not be. tra^lated. 
When alphabetiçal writins maâe the conveyapce of opi- 
nions, and the transmission of «vents* nu>^ eaay,anc^, 
cçttoin, literature did not flouriah in more, than .one. 
country at once, or distant nations hftd Ijittle commerce 
wî^h eaeh other ; and those few whom curïesity .§ent . 
&&road in quest of iaiprovement, çlehyered their,ACqui-_ 
sillons in thetr own manner, 4cBh'ous,perhaps to be 
consîdered as the in ventors of that which tney had leam- 
ed fram others, 

The Greeks for a time travelled itito^^ptj b.qt.they 
tràhslate^ no books frora th^ Egyp^aii Isnguag^^ .and 
wben the Macédoniens had overUirowp the empire of 
P§rsia, the countriea that hecame s^bject to.,Grecian . 
d9iDinion studied only the Giecian. Jjterature. , The , 
books of the conquered nations, if they had 8)>y «Wig.' 
them, sunk into oblivion ; Greece considered herself as 
the mistress, if not as thc parent of arts ; her language 
contained all^that wassujiposed to be k]po,wft; ^nd, e/S^ 
cept ithe sacrèd wiitings of the Old Testament, J know 
not that the library of Alexandria adopted any thing 
from a foreign longue. 

The Eomans confesaed themselves the scholars of the 
Greeks, and do not appear to hâve espected, what hu 
since happened, that the ignorance of succeeding âges 
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Most of the moitificationB thftt we bave sufFeted, arose 
&om the GoncuTTenee of local and temporary civcwa- 
Btancea, which can never meet again ; and mogt of our 
diBappointmenta hâve gocceeded those eicpectations 
which life allows not to be fonned a second time. 
• It would add mnch to hiimati hapTÛnest, if an art 
couid be taught o£ forgettîng ail of whieh the remem- 
brxnee ia at once uaeJcss and affitrEîve, if that pain 
vhieh ncTer can end in plesauiv coold be driven totall^ 
■irar, thst the mlad might perforai, its fttnetions wilh- 
out incumbrance, and thé past migfat w> longer encroacb 



cot applied ; the bmineis of every dav calls for the dlay 
to which it is assigned; and he wîll hâve no leisure ta 
regret ;f eBterdaj's vexations who resoiTCs ntrt to hsv« a 
new suhject of regret tcMmorrsw. 

But to &rget or to temember at pleasnre, ia eqimlfy 
beyond the power of man. Yet as memory may be as* 
nited by method, and the decays of knowledge repoi^ed 
by stated times of recoUection, ao the power of fcn-getting 
is capable of iraprovenient. Reason wiB, by a resohrte 
contest, prevoil over imaginatioii, and the power may 
lie obtained of transferring the attention as jndgaient 
shall direct 

The inGorsTerns at troublesonte thou^its are often vio- 
lent and importunate ; and it ia not easy to a mind ac- 
c ns to m ed to their ioroads to espel ihem immediately 
by putting better images into motion : but this enemy 
of quiet ïs abore ail othera weakened I^ every dcfeat ; 
the refle«ion whidi haa been once overpowered and e- 
jected, seïdom retnma with any formidable véhémence. 

Employnient is the great instrument of intelleetual 
dominion. The mind cannot retire fram its enemy into 
total vacancy, or tum aside from one objeet but by 
{«ssing to anothcr. Tbe gloomy and the resentfiil are 
abr^s found among those who hâve nothing to do, m 
who do nothing. We naust be busy abotit good or evil, 
and he to Tbom the présent ofiers nodiing wîll often 
be lo<rfdDg backwarda on the past. 
Vol. V. T », 
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That every man would be rich if a vish could obtain • 
riches, is a pcMÎtion which I believe faw will contest, 
»t least in a nation like ours, în which commerce ba» 
kiodJed an univenal émulation of wealth, and in wbicti 
money receivea ail the bonours which aie ttie proper 
ri^t of knowledgé and of virtue. 

Yet though we are ail labouring for gold ai for the 
chîef good, and, by the natuTal eSort of unwearièd 
diligence, bave found msny expeditious methods of ob- 
tainiDS it, we bave not been able to improve the act o£ 
usid^ It, or to make it produce more happinese than it 
aSbrded in former times, when eveij dt'clainier espati- 
ated on ita mischtefe, and every philosopher taugtit bis 
followers to despise it. 

Many of tfae dangera imputed of old to exorbitant 
weatth are now at an end, The rich are neither way- 
Isid by robbers, nor watched by infonnera ; tbere is 
nothing to be dreaded from proscriptions, or aeizures. 
The neceaai^ of concealing treaanre bas long ceased ; 
no man now needs counterfeit mediocrity, and condemn 
hia plate and jewels ta cavema and darknei*, or feaat 
hia mind with the consciousness of clouded splendour, 
of ânery which is useleas till ît ïs sbown, and which be 
darea not diew. 

In our tinie the poor are atrongly tempted to assume 
the appearance of wealtb, but the wealthy vety rarely 
désire to be thought poor ; for we are ail at full liber^ 
to dieplay richea l>y every mode of ostentation. We fiU 
onr houaes with useleas omaments, onlj to sliow that 
we caD buy them ; we cover our coachea with gold, and 
employ artists in the discovery of new.foshiona of ex- 

Ense; and yet it cannot be found that riches produce 
ppineas. 

Of riches, as of every thing else, the hope it more 
than the enjoymentj while we consider them as tbe 
■neans to be uaed, at aome future time, for the attaîn- 
ment of felicîty, ve press on our pursoit ardentJy and 
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TÎgorously, and that ardour secures us from weariness 
of ourselves; but no sooner do we ait dowti to enjoy 
our acquisitiotu, thaii Ve find thein însufEcîent to fil) 
up the vacuiUes oflife. 

One came whîch is not always observed of the iosuf- 
fidency of i-icheB îa, that they very seldom make their 
owner rich, To be rîch, Is to hâve more than ïb desired, 
and more than Î9 wanted; to bave something whicb 
ma; be ^ent without reluctance, and scattered wîthout 
care, vitli which tbe sudden demanda of désire may 
be gratîBed, the eaaual freaka of fancy indulged, or the 
unexpected opportunitîeB of benevolence improved. 

Avarice ta dways poor, but poor by her own fault. 
There is another poverCy to which the rich are exposed 
widi leaa guilt by the officioaanesa of othera. Èvery 
man emïnent for exubérance of fortune ia surrounded 
(romiDOrning to erening, and from evening to midnight, 
by flattcrera, whose art of adulation conaîsts in exdting 
artificial wuits, and in formiug new gchemes of [uy>l\ii- 

Tom Tranquil, when be came to âge, found himself 
ÎD possession of a fortune, of which tne twendeth part 
might perhapa bave made him rich. Hia tempec is 
esay, and fais afTections soft; fae receîvea every man 
vrim kindneae, and heara him with creduli^. Hia 
&tcnds took care to setUe hîm by giving bim a wife, 
HDom, faaving no particular inchnation, be rather ac- 
cepted tban chose, because be was told that afae yraa 
proper for him. 

He was now to live with dignitv proportionate to 
fais fortune. What hia fortune requiree or admits Tom 
does not know, for he baa little skîll in computation, 
and none of hii fnends thînk ît their intereat to improve 
ît. If he was suffered to live by bis own choice, he 
would leave every thing as he findi it, and pass through 
the world diatinguished only by ÎDofienaive sentleness. 
But the ministers of luxury hâve marked him out as 
one at whose expenae they may exercise their ^rts. A 
companion, who had just leamed the namea of the Ita- 
lian masters, runa from sale to sale, and buya pictures, 
&i' wjiîch Mr. Tranquil pays without inqjiiiing where 
tbfj shu)) be bung. Another filU bia garaen with sta> 
T * 
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tu«s, whicb TnnquO wighes away, but dues not remore. 
One of bû friends ia leaming architecture by building 
him & hoaae, wbich he passed by, and inquired Xa whoin 
it belonged ; another bas been for three yean digging 
canals and raiûng meunts, cutting trees dpwn io sne 
l^ce, and planting them in- another, on which Tran- 
quil looka with a aercDe indifférence, witbont a^iog 
irbat will be the coat. Another projectOT tells him tbat 
» waterwork, like that of VersaiileB, will camplete the 
beautiea of bis aeeX, and lays hîa draught» befbrs himî 
Tranquil tuma his eyes upon them, andi the artiit be> 
gina nia explanationa ; Tranquil raiaea no objectiona, 
but orders bim to begin the work, that be may escape 
frora talk whicb be àoea not understand. 

Tbas a tbouaand hsnds are busy at bie espenae, witb> 
eut adding to bis pleasures. He pays and receives vi- 
sita, and bas loîtered in publick or in solitude, talking 
in summer of the town, and in winter of the country, 
witbout knowing tbat bis fortune îa impsired, tiU lu» 
steward told him tbis morning, that he could pay tbe 
wwkmen no longer but by mortgaging a manor. 
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lia the mythologicat pedigree of leamlng, memory is 
■nade die motber of tbe muses, by whicb the masters of 
aacient wisdom, perhaps, meant to ahew tbe necetsity 
of storing tbe mind copiously witb tnie notions, bef4»6 
the imagination should be saffered to fatm fictions or 
eollect embeHishmenta ; fur tbe works of an ignorant 
Boet can affôrd notbîng hîgher than pleaains aound, and 
action ia of no other use tban to display tbe treaaures 
of memorr- 

The necesaîty of laernory to the acquisition of know- 
ledge, is inevitably felt and universall^ ellowed, so that 
acarcely any other of the mental faculties are commonly 
coDsidered a* neceasat^ to a gtudent; he that admîrei 
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dw proficienOT of another, alwsjs attributea ît ta the 
bappioesa of fais memory ; and hethat Uments fais own 
detM^, concludes with a wish that bis meinory w«9 
better. 

It is évident, that when the power of rétention ia 
weak, ail the sttempts aX eminence of knowledge must 
be vain ; and as few are willing to be doomed to perpe* 
tuai ignorance, I may, perhaps, afFord consolation to 
some that hâve fallen too eaeily into despondence, by 
observing that such weakness is, in my opinion, very 
rare, and that few bave reason tocooiplâin of nature ss 
unkindly spaxing of the gifta of memory. 

In the commun business of life, we find the memory 
of one like that of anotfaer, and honestly impute omis- 
BÎonH not to invuluntary forgetfulness, but cutpable in- 
att«itiotl; but in literary inquiriea, failure is imputed 
lather to want of memory than of diligence. 

We consider ourselves as defectivc in memory, eit^er 
because we remember less than we désire, or less than 
we suppose others to remember. 

Memory ie like ail other human powers, with, which 
no man can be satîsGed who measures them by what lie 
can conceive, or by what he can désire. He whose 
mind is mœt capacîous, finds it much too narrow for 
fais wishes ; he that remembers most, remembers little, 
eompared with what he forgets. He thereforc that, af- 
ter tne penisal of a book, finds few îdeas remainirg în 
hie mina, is not to consider the disappointment as pe- 
culiar to htmself, or to resign ail hopes of improvement 
because he does not retain what even the author haa 
perhaps for^otten. 

He who .compares bis memory with that of otJiers, îs 
eften too hasty to lament the inequality. Nature hai 



aometimes, indeed, aiTorded examples 
- derful, and gieantick memory. Scalîger reports of him- 
aelf, that in his yuuth, he could repeat above a hundred 
verses, baving once read them ; and Barthicus déclares 
tfaat he wrote his comment upon Claudian without con- 
aulting the text But not to hâve such degrees of me- 
mory 18 no more to be lamented, than not to hâve the 
etreo^^th of Hercules, or the swiftQess of Achilles. He 
tfaat, in thedistributionofgoiid, haa anequal sharewith 
T 8 
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eomnion roen/nuy juMj be contmtcd. Wbnw tiieie . 
a no etrikîng diiparitj, it ia difficult to know of two 
which remembers moet, and still more difficult to dûeo- 
ver which reads with greater attention, which hu re- 
newed the first imprettionby more fréquent renetitioiui, 
or b; what accidentai combination ofidcascitDer miiid 
nuffht hâve united any particular nairative or argament 
to itB former stock. 

But memory, howerer impartially dirtributed; bo o(- 
tta deceives our trust, that âmoit erery man attempbv 
by ïonie artifice or other, to aecure ha fidelity. 

It îsthepracticeofmanyreftdn-E tonote, inthetsar» 
gin of their books, the most imptatuit paisages, the 
stroiweBt «r^mentg, or the brightegt sentiraenta. Thua 
they load their niinds with supeiÎBuaus attention, rcpraaa 
the véhémence uf curiosity by usetess delibeTïùon, and 
by fréquent interruption break the current of nairatit» 
or the chain of reason, and at last cloae the voluioe, and 
forset the passages and marks together. 

Others 1 hâve fonnd unalterably prrsoaded, that no- 
thing is certainly remembered but what is transcribed ; 
and they bave therefore passed weeks and months m 
transferring large quotations ta a common-j^ace book. 
Yet, why any part of a book, which can be eonsulted at 

Çleasare, riiould be copied, I waa never able to discaver. 
'he hand haa no closer correapondence with the mémo- 
17 than the eye. The act of writing itself distracts tbe 
tnoughts, and what is read twice ia comnionly better 
remembered than what ia tranaraibed. Thia method, 
therefore, consumes time, without sasîating meraory. 

The troe art of memory is the art irf attention. No 
man will read with much advastage, who ia not able, 
at pleasure, ta evacuate iiîa mind, or who brings not to 
his author an intellect defecated and pure, netther tur- 
bid with care, nor ogitated by pleasure. If the repoej- 
tories of thought are already full, what can they receivef 
If the mind is empliraed on the pest or future, the book 
will be held before the eyes in vain. What is read with 
delight ia commonly retained, because pleasure alwaya 
aecurea attention : but tbe books which are eonsulted 
by occBsÏMial neceaaity, and perused with impatience 
Klàom kftve «ny traces on the mind. 
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In tlke time wben Baaaon was coneîdered aa the sriiool 
of Asia, and âautîihed bjr the réputation of \t% profes. 
sors, and the confluence of îts students, among the pu- 
pils that listened round the chair of Atbumazor was 
Gctaleddin, a native of Tauris in Persia, a young man 
amiable in his manners and beautiful in his form, of 
bouudless curiosity, incessant diligence, and irrésistible 
geniuB, of quick appréhension and tenacioua memory, 
accurate without narrowness, and eager for oovelty 
«ithout inconrtancy. 

No sooner did Gebleddio appear at Bassora, than 
his virtuea and abilities raised him to distinction. He 
passed from class to clnss, rather adntired than etlTÏed 
by those wbom the rapidity of his progress left behind ; 
he was consuhed byhis lellow- students as an tffacu- 
lous guide, and admitted aa a compétent auditor to the 
conférences of the sages, 

Attet a few j^ears, having passed through sll the exer- 
cises of pTibattoD, Gelaleddin was invited to a profes- 
aor's aeat, and entreated to increase the splendeur of 
Bosaora. Gelaleddin affected to deliberate on the pro- 
posa), wîtfa which, before he considered it, be resolved 
to compty ; and next tnorning retired to a garden 
planted for the récréation of the students, and entering 
a solitary walk, began to uieditate upon his future life. 
" If I am thuB emîncnt, " saîd he, " in the régions of 
literature, I sfaall be yet more conspicuous in any other 
place ; if I shoutd now dévote myaelf to study and re- 
tirenient, I most posa my life in silence, unacquainted 
■mith the delightt of vealth, the influence of power, tb» 
pomp of greatness, and the charms of élégance, with «11 
that mail envies and desires, with ait that keepe ths 
world iD motion, by the hope of gaining or the fear of 
loaii^ it. I witl therefore départ to Tauris, where th« 
Persian monarch résides in ail the splendour of ubsolute 
dominïoD ; my réputation will fly before me, my arrivai 
vill be Gongratnktcd by my kinsmen and my &iendi ; 
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I shall see the eyes of those who predict my gre&taess 
sparkling with exultation, and the faces of those that 
once deapiaed me clouded with envy, or counterfeiting 
kindneas by artificinl smiles. I will shew my wiadom 
by my dÎBCourse, and my modération byray silence; I 
will instruct the modest with easy gentleness, and re- 

Gess the ostentatioua by ieasonable superdliouaness. 
y apartments will be crowded by the inqutiitive and 
the vain, by those that honour and tbose that rival me ; 
my oame will soon reacli the court ; I shall stand be- 
forc the throne of the emperor; the judges of the law 
will confess my wlsdom, and the nobles wOl çontend 
to heap gifta upon me. If I shatl find that my merit, 
like that of others, excites malignity, or feel myself 
tottering on tlie seat of élévation, I may at last rêtïre 
to academical obscurity, and became, in my lowest 
State, a professor of Bassora." 

Having thus settled his détermination, he declared 
to his frienda his design of viaiting Taiiria, and saw, 
with more pleasure than he ventured to express, the re- 
gret witli which he was dismisscd. He could not bear 
to delay t!ie lionours to which he was destined, and 
therefore hastened away, and in a short time entered 
the capital of Persia. He was immediately immersed 
in the crowd, and passed unobserved to his father's 
house. He entered, and was received, though not un- 
kindly, yet without any excess of fondness or exclama* 
tîons of rapture. His father had, in his absence, suf- 
fered many losses, and Gelaleddin was conaidered as an 
additional burthen to a falling famïly. 

When he recovered from his surprise, he began to 
display his acquiaitiona, and practised ail the arts of 
narration and disquisition : but the poor hâve no lei- 
■ure to he pleased with éloquence ; they heard his argu- 
menta without rel^ection, and his pleasantries without a 
amile. He then appiied liimself singly to hia brothers 
■nd sisters ; but found them ail chained down by inva- 
riable attention to thdr own fortunes, and insensible of 
Aiiy otber excellence than that which could bring some 
remedy for indigence. 

It was now known in the neighbourbood, that Ge- 
Uleddin was retumed; and he aat for some days in 
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3iecUtïcm tiiat the leuned would vint hîm for con- 
tation, or the great for entertaîninent. But who wilt 
be pleased or instnicted in the maniiom of poverty î 
He tfaen frequented places of public resort, and endea- 
voured ta attract notice by the copioustiees of his talk. 
The Bprightty were silenced, ond went awav to censure, 
in some other place, his arrogance and hia pedantry ; 
and the duH listened quietly for a while, and then 
wondered wby any raan should taice paîns ta obtain m 
much knowledge which would never do him good. 

He next solicited the viaiers for employtnent, not 
doubting but his service would be eagetly accepted. 
He waa told by one, that there was no vacancy in his 
office ; by another, that his merît wos above any pa- 
tronage but that of the emperor ; by a third, tbat fas 
would not forget hîm ; and by the cbief visier, that he 
did not think literature of any great use in public bu- 
ainets. He was sometimes adroitted to their tables, 
vhere he exerted fais wît, and difiiised his knowledge; 
but he observed, that where, by endeavour or accident, 
he had remarkably excelled, he iras seldom invited a 
second tinte. 

He Row retumed to Bassora, wearied and disgusted; 
but confident of resuming his former rank, and revel- 
ling Hgain in aatiety of praise. But he wbo faad been 
neglected at Tauris was not much regarded at fiaBsors; 
he was considered as a fugitive, who retumed only lie- 
cause he could live in no other place ; his coinnsnioiia 
found that they had formerly over-rated his abilitiee, 
and he lived Iraig without notice or esteem. 
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TO THE IDLfiR. 



I WAB nuch pkased with your ridicule of those shaQow 
criticks, whose judgment, though oi^en right as fàr as 
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it goea, yet reachea Dnly to inferior beaudes ; aod who, 
nnable to comprehend the whole, judge only by parts, 
and from thence détermine the ment ofextensive works. 
But there ia another kind of critick still worse, who 
judgea by ubitow rules, and those too often ftdse, and 
which, though they ahould be true, and founded on 
nature, will lead bim but a. very little way toward the 
juat estimation of the sublime beautïea in worke of ge- 
nius ; for whatever part of an art can be executed or 
criticised by rules, that part is no longer the work of 
genius, which impliea excellence out of the reach of 
rulet. For my own part I profesa myself an Idler, and 
love to give my jiidgment, such as it ia, froia my im- 
médiate perceptiona, wîthoutmuch fatigue ofthinking; 
and I am of opinion, that if a man haa not thoae per- 
ceptions right, it will be vain for him to endeavour to 
supply their place by rules, which may enable him to 
talk more leamedly, but not to distinguiah more acutely. 
Another reason which haa lessened my affection for the 
study of criticiam ia, that eritïcks, so far as I hâve ob- 
«erved, debar tbemselves ftom receiving any pteasure 
irom the polite arts, at the same time that they profess 
to love and admire them : for thèse rulea, being alwaya 
uppermoat, give them such a propenaity to criticiae, 
tfiat, inBtead of giving up the reins of their imagination 
, into their author'a hands, their trigid niînds are em-a 
plo^ed in examining whetber the performance be ac- 
cnrdîng to the rules of art. 

To those who are resolved to be criticks in spite of 
nature, and at the aame time hâve no great disposition 
to much reading and study, I would recommend ta 
them to assume the characler of connoiaseur, which 
raay be purcba«ed at a much cheaper rate than that of 
a critick in poetry. The remembratice of a few names 
of paintera, with their gênerai characters, with a few 
rules of the academy, which they may pick up among 
the paîntera, will go a great way towards making a 
very notable connoisseur. 

With a gentleman of this caat, I visited last week 
the Cartoons at Hampton-court ; he was just retumed 
irom Italy, a connoisseur of course, and of course hig 
inouth full of nothing bot tbe grâce of Baffaelle, th« 
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puritj ot Domenii^no, the leaming of Pouadia, the 
«ir of Guido, ihe greataeaa of taste of the Charqches, 
and the sublimity and grand contomo of Michael An- 
gelo; with ail the rett of the cant of criticisin, vliich 
ne emîtted wîth that volubility which generaÛ; thote 
oratoTs bave who annex no ideas to their words. 

As we were passine throQgh the raotna, in our way 
to the gallMy, I mode him observe a whole length of 
Charles the First by Vandylte, as a perfect représenta- 
tion of the character as well as the figure of the man. 
He agreed it wbs very fine, but it wanted spirit and 
Gontrast, and had not the flowing lîne, «ithout which 
a figure could not possibly be graceful. Whcn we ea- 
tered the gallery^ 1 thought I could perceive Lïm recol- 
lectine his rulea bj" which he waa to critidae Rafiaelle. 
I shalT pass over his observation of thrf boats being too 
little, and other criticisms of that kind, till we arrived at 
St. Paul preaching. " This," says he, is esteeined the 
inost excellent of ail the cartoons : what nobleness, what 
dignity, there is in that figure of St. Paul ! and jet 
whnt an addition to that nobleness could Rafikelle hâve 

ELven, had the art of contrast been known in his time ! 
ut, above ail, the fiuwing Une which constitutes grâce 
and beauty ! You wouluiiot bave then seen an uprigbt 
figure standing equally on both legs, and both hands 
■tKtched forward in the aame direction, and his dra- 
pery, to ail appearance, withont the teast art of dispo- 
BÎtion." The following picture is the Charge to Peter, 
" Hère," says he, " are twelve upright figurts ; what a 
pity it is that Eaffaelle was not acquaînted with the py- 
ramidal principle ! He would then hâve contrived the 
figures in the middle to faave been un higher groui.d, 
or the figures at the extremitieB stoopiiig or lying ; 
which would not only hâve fôrmed the group into the 
■hape of a pyramîd, but likewîse coiitrasted the stand- 
ing figures. Indeed," added he, " I bave often la- 
mented that so great a genius as Raflaelle had not lived 
in this enlightened âge, since the art bus been reduced 
to princîples, and had his éducation in one of the n)o> 
dam académies ; what glorious works might we kavr 
tben ezpected fronf his divine pencil!" 
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I shall bvnMe jou no longer wïth mj frieniif ■ absesw 
vatioDs, ivhich, I suppose, yon are now able to DOntinue 
by yourself. It is curioui to observe, diat, st the some 
time that great admiration ta pretended for a namc of 
&ced réputation, objections are rùsed against those verjr 
qualities bv wbicfa that sreat name was acquired. 

Those cnticks are continually lamenting that Etaflselle 
had not the colouring and faannooy of Rubena, or the 
^ht and ahadow of Bembraat, witbont aouaidering 
how much the gay harmony of the fitnnn, and sfiect^ 
taon of the latter, would take Arom the dignity of Raf- 
&elle ; and yet Ruben* had K^eat harmony, and Re»- 
brant understood light and shadow : but what ntay be 
an excellence in a lower clase of paînting, becomea a 
Uemieh in a bigher ; as the quick, sprightly turn, whidi 
ia the life and beauty of epigraromatick compositions, 
wouid but ill suit with the majesty of heroick poetry. 

To conclude ; I would not be tliougbt to infer, fran 
*nf thing that haa been said, that rules are abiolutely 
maedeKary ; but to censure scrupulosity, a servile at< 
tèntîon to minute exactneaa, which ts sometimes incon> 
sistent with hi^ier exceUency, and is lost in the blase 
of expanded genius. 

I do not know whether you will think painting a 
gmenl subject. By inserting tfais Ictter, perfa^» you 
will incur the censuie a man would dëscrre, whose 
bnsioess being to cntertain a wbole roMs, shauki tnm 
bis back to the compaity, and talk to a particular penon. 
I Hu, Sir, &c.* 
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Eksy poetry ts nniversally admired ; but I know n»t 
wlietlier any rule bas yet been fixed, by which it may 



* Sir Joshua Rtyootds. 
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be decided when poetry can be properly called easy. 
Horace htm told us, that it is auch aa " every reader 
hopes to equalj but after long'labour finds uuattainable." 
Thia ia a very loose description, in which only the ef- 
(ect U noted ; the qnaUties which produce thia effect 
remun to be investigated. 

Easy poetry is that in which natural thoughta are ex- 
pressed without violence to the language. The discri- 
ininating character of eaae conaists principally in the 
diction ; for bU true poetry reqiiirea that the aentimentti 
be natural. Language sufFers violence by harsh or by 
daring figures, by tranaposition, by unuaual acceptations 
of words, and by any licence which would be avoided 
1m a writer of prose. Where any artifice appears in 
the construction of the verse, that verse is no longer 
easy. Any epîthet which can be ejected without dimi- 
nution of the aense, any curious itération of the sanie 
Word, and ail unusual though not ungraRimatical struc- 
ture of speech, destroy the grâce of easy poetry. 

The first linea of Pope'a llîad afford examples of 
noany licences which an easy writer must décline ; 

AchDIes' jcrath, ta Gnece the direfid âpHng 
Of «oea unoumber'd, htav'nt;/ godiees, aing ; 
The wrath which kurVd to PJuto'a gloomy reig« 
The souIb of nâghty chiefs untioieJj slsin. 

In the first couplet the language is âistorted by in- 
versions, clogged with superfluities, and clouded by a 
harsh metaphor ; and in tne second there are two words 
uaed in an uncommon sensé, and two epithets inserted 
only to lengthen the line: ail thèse practices niay in a 
long work easily be pardoned, but they always produce 
some degree of obscurity and ruggedness. 

Easy poetry haa been so long excluded by ainbitioB 
of ornantent, and luxuriance of imagery, that its nature 
aeema now to be forgotten. Affectation, however op- 
posite to ease, ia sometimea mistaken for it: and those 
who aspire to gentle élégance cotlect feniale phrases and 
fashionable barbarisnis, and imagine thst style to be 
easy whicfa custom bas made famtliar. Such was the 
idea of the poet who wrote the foltowing verses to k 
ctyuttlets cuUittg paper : 
Vol. V. U 
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Palbi erew v^'HA mm: and odd, 

She would QOt io thc leait righl thlng 
Either for Goddeas or for God, 

Nor work, not play, nor palnt, nor tiag. 

Jove ftown'd, and " Vat (he cried) thoeff eye» 

So skiirul, and thaïe hands ao taper ; 
Do aometbÏDg; eiquisite and wise" — 

She bQw*d, ohey'd. him, and eut paper. 

Tbis veiing him who gaîe her birth, 

Thought b; oll Heaven a hirnÏR^ ihamr, 

What ioet ihe ttext, but bida on earth 
Her Burlington dojust the same? 

Palloa, you gtve yovTSfir ttrange alri; 

But sure you'll find it hiud to spoil 
The eeoae and teste of one that bear* 

The nanie of Savile und of Bojle. 

AJaa r ooe bad example shown, 

How quicblj al] the sex puraue l 
See, madam ! see the a^a o^erthrown 

Between John Overton and you. 

It îa the prérogative of easy poetry to be understood 
al long as the langUBse Issts ; but modes of apeech, 
which owe their prevalence only to modi^ folly, or ta 
tfae emînence of those that use them, die away with 
their inventors, and their meatiing', in a few yearg, is 
no longer known. 

Easy poetry is commonly Bought in petty compoeî- 
dona upon minute aubjects^ but eage, thougb it excludea 

Îomp, will admit greatness. Many lines in Cato's 80- 
loquy are at once eaay and sublime : 

Tis the Divinity that ititK within ua ; 

'Tia Heaven itaelf that pointa out an hereafler. 

And intimatea eternity lo mon. 

If there's a Power aboïe us. 

And that there ia, ail nature cries aloud 
Through ajl her worba, he muai delight in Wrtue, 
And that which he delighti in must be happy. 

Nor ia eaae more contrary to wit than to sublimity ; 
the celebrated atanza of Cowley, on a lady efaborately 
dreaaed, loses uotbing pf ita tréedom by the spirit Ô£ 
tfae Baitimeiit: * 
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Th' adorning thee witb w much art 

la but > barb'roiu ikill ; 
Tis like th« poia'ning of a dart. 

Ton apt b«roie ta kill. 

Cowlej seema Xo hâve poasessed the power of writins; 
eaBÎly beyond any other of our poets; jet his pursuit 
of remote thought led him often into harshnesa of ex- 
pression. W^er ofteti itttempted, but seldom attained 
it ; for he ia too &equently driven into transpositions. 
The poett, from the time of Dryden, hâve gradually 
advaneed in embellishment, and consequently departed 
from aimplicity and ease. 

To requîre from any author manv pièces of easy poe- 
by, would be indeed to oppress hiim with too hard a 
task. It ia lésa difficult ta write a volume of lines awel- 
led with epithets, brightened by figures, and stiffeneâ 
by transposition a, than to produce a few couplets graceâ 
only by Daked élégance and simple puri ty, ■wnich requin 
flo much care and ekill, that I ooubt whether any of our 
authors hâve yet been able, for twen^ lines together, 
nicely to observe tfae true définition of easy poetry. 
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l' HAVS paaaed the suinmer in one of thoae places to 
vhich a minerai spring givea the idle and luxurious an 
annual reason for reaorting, whenever they &ncy them- 
flelvei offended by the beat of London. What is th% 
true motive of this periodical asaembly, I bave nevMr 
yet been able ta discover. The greater part of the vu 
■itants neither feel diseases nor fear them. What pie»- 
sure can bo expeeted more than the vsriety of the jour- 
ner, I know uot ; for the number* are too ffreat toi 
pnvacy, and too small for diversion. As each a knowa 
to be a ipy upon the rest, they ail live in continuai re- 
■tiaint; and having but a nurrow range fta censure, 
tbey gntify iti cnivinga by preyiug on one another, 
V S 
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But every condition bas aome advanUges. In this 
confinement, a smaller circle affords opporttmities for 
more esact observation. The eUsa that magnifies its 
object contractB the sight to a point; and the mind must 
be fixed upon a single character ta reniark îta minute 
peculiarities. The qudity or ha.bit wbich passes unob- 
Berved in the tumult of successive multitudes, becomea 
conspicuous when it ia offered to the notice day aftet 
day ; and perhapa I hâve, without any distinct notice, 
seen tbousands fike my late companions ; for, when the 
scène can be varîed at pleasure, a slight disgust turns 
us aside before a deep impression can be made upon 
the mind. 

There vas a sélect set, supposed to be distiueulshed 
by superiority of intellects, who always passed the eve* 
nmg togethcr. To be admitted to their conversation 
vas the highest honour of the place ; many youths as- 
pired to distinction, by pretendîng to occasional invita* 
tions; and the ladies were oflen wishing to be men. 
that they might partake tbe pleaaures of leamed ^ociety. 

I know not whetber by merit or des.tiny, I was, soon 
after my arrivai, admitted to tbis envied party, wbich 
I frequented till I had leamed the art by which each 
endeavoured to support bis cbaracter. 

Tom Steady was a véhément assertor of uncontro- 
vertcd truth ; and, by keeping himself out of the leach 
of contradiction, had acquired ail the confidence wbich 
the consciousness of irrésistible sbihties could hâve 



given. 1 was once mentioning a man 
and, after having recounted faia virtuel, endeavoured 
to represent him fully, by mentioning hia tàulta. " Sir," 
Mdd Mf. Steady, ■■ that be bas faults 1 can easily bé. 
lieve, for who is without them ? No msn, sir, ii now 
alive, among the înnumerable multitudes that swarm 
upon the earth, however wiae or bowever good, who 
has not, in some degree, his &ilingB and hia faults. If 
there be any man faultless, bring him foith into pub- 
lic vîew, ahow him openly, and let him be known ; but 
I will venture to affirm, and, till the contraiy be pûinly 
ehown, shall always maintain, that uo lucii mon ia to 
be found. Tell not me, sir, of impeccability and per- 
fection ; sndi talk îb fi» thcwe that are strangen in ths 
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world. I hâve seen lèverai nations, and converaed with 
«11 rohka of people ; I hâve known tbe great and the 
mean, the leuned and the i^orant, tbe old and the 
young, the clérical and the lay ; but I hâve never found 
aman without afault; and I suppose ahall die itï tbe 
opinion, that to be human is to be frail." 

To 1^1 tbîs nothing could be opposed, I lùtened 
Tvith a hanving bead. Mr. Steady lookeil round on the 
hearers with triumph, and saw cvery eye congratula- 
tiog bis victary. He departed, and spent the next 
moming in fbllowîng those wbo retired from the Com- 
pany, and telling them, with injunctiona of secrecy, 
faow poor Spritely began to take liberties with men 
wiser than hiinself; but that he suppreseed him by a 
dedsive argument, which put bim totally to silence. 

Dîck Snug is a man of sly remark and pithy senten- 
tioiisttets: he never immerges himself in the stream of 
conversation, but lies to catch bis companions in the 
eddy : he is often very snccessful in breaking narra- 
tives and confounding éloquence. A gentleman giviug 
the bistory of one ot hia acquaintances, made mention 
of a lady that liad many lovera: " Then," said Dick, 
" she wsa etther handaome or rich." This observation 
being well teceived, Dick watched the progress of the 
taie ; and hearing of a man loat in ahipwreck, remark- 
ed, " that no man waa ever drowned upon dry land." 

Will Startie is a man of esquisite sensibilily, wliose 
delicacy oflrameand quickness of diacemment subject 
him to impressiona from the slîghtest causes; and wbo 
therefore pasaeg hia life between rapture and horror, in 
quiverings of delight, or convulsions of disgust. His 
émotions are too violent for many words; his thoughts 
are always diacovered by exclamationa. File, oâums, 
horrid, deteslable, and *weet, charmtng, deiightfiil, as- 
towhing, compoae almoat bta whole vocabulary, which 
he utters with various contortions and geaticulationa not 
easity relsted or described. 

' Jack Solid ia a. man of much reading, who utters no- 
thing but quotations: but having been, I suppose, too 
confident of his niemory, he has for some time neglect- 
«d bia boolis, and his stock growa every day more scan- 
U S 
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ty. Mr. Solid luts fonnd an opportunity every night to 
repeat, fram Hudibras, 



«nd fhun Waller, 



Dick Mîsty îb a inan of deep research and forcible pé- 
nétration. Others are content with superficial appear- 
ances; but Dick holds, that there îs no eflèct without 
a canse, and values himself upon his power of explain* 
ing the dîfficult, and displaying the abstruse. Upon a 
dispute among us, whicn of two joung strangers waa 
more beautîfui, " You," says Mr. Misty, tuming to me, 
" like Amaranthîa better tnan Chloris, I do not won- 
d» st the préférence, for the cause is évident: tbere îs 
in man a perception of hamiony, and a sensibiUty of 
perfection^ whicn touches the fîner fibres of the mental 
texture; and, before Reason can descend ftora her 
throne to pasa her sentence upon the things compared, 
drives us towards the obîeet proportioned to our tâcul- 
tics, bv an impulse gentfe yet irrésistible; for the liar- 
monick System of the Universe, and the reciprocal mag- 
netism of simihir natures, are always operating towards 
conformity and union ; nor can the powers of the sont 
cease from agitation, till they find something on whîch 
they can repose." To thia nothing was opposed; and 
Amaranthia was acknowledged to escel Chloris. 

Of the rest you may expect an account teora, 
Sii, youra, 

Robin Sprituly. 
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TO THE IDLER. 



YouR acceptance of a former letter on painting, gives 
me encouragement to offer a few more sketches on the 
«ame subject. 

AmongBt the painters, and the writers on paintîng, 
there is one maxioi universaljy admitted and continual- 
Ijr incu1ca.ted, Imitate nabtre is the invariable rule : 
but I know none who hâve explained in what manner 
Ihis rule is to be understood ; the conséquence of which 
ïa, that every one takes it in the ntbst obvions sensé, 
that objects are represented naturally nhen they hâve 
such relief that they seera real. It may appesr atrange, 
perhapa, to hear thîs aense of the rule disputed; but it 
must be considered, that, if the excellency of a painter 
consisted only in this kind of imitation, painting- must 
lo«e its ranlc, and be no longer considered as a libéral 
art, and sister to poetry, this imitation beiog merely 
mechanical, in which the slowest intellect is alwaya 
aure to succeed best ; tôt the painter of genius cannot 
stoop to drudgery, in which the underatanding bas no 
part; and what pretence bas the art to claim kindred 
with poetry, but by ita powers over the imagination ? 
Tothis power the painter of geniuB directs him; in 
this sensé he studiea nature, and often arrivea at bis end, 
even by beîng unnaturat in the confined sensé of the 

The grand s^le of paîntîng requires this minute aU 
t«ition to be carefîilly avoided, and must be kept aa 
aeparate from it aa the style of poetry from that of hia- 
tory. Poetical omaments destroy that air of truth and 
plainness which ought to characterize hiatory ; but the 
*eiy being of poetry consists in departing from this 
plam narration, and adopting every omament that will 
wann the imagination. To désire to see the excel- 
lences of each style utiited, to mingte the Dutch with 
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the Italtan Bchool, is to join cnntrarietiea which cannot 
subsiat togetber, and wnich destroy the ellîcacy gf each 
Otfaer. The Italîan attends only to the invariable, the 
great and gênerai ideas which are fixed aad inhérent ia 
universal nature ; the Dutch, on the contrary, to literal 
truth and a minute ekactnesa în the détail, as I may say, 
oi' nature moilified by accident The attention to thèse 
petty peculiaritics is the veiy cause of this naturalne» 
so much admired in the Dutch picturea, which, if we 
suppose it ta be a beauty, ie certaÏDly of a lower order, 
which ought ta give place to a brâuty of a superior 
kind, since one cannot be obtained but by departing 
from the other. 

If my opinion was asked conceming the works of 
Michael Angelo, whether they would receive ary ad- 
vantage iVom posaessing thia mechanîcal merit, I should 
not scruple to say tbey would not only receive np advaii'r 
tage, but would lose, m a great measure, the eSect which 
they now hâve on everv mind susceptible of great and 
noble ideas. Hia works may be said to be ail geniug 
and soûl; and why should they be loaded with neavy 
matter, whîch can only counteract hia purpose by re- 
tarding the progress of the imagination ? 

If this opinion should be tliought one of the wild ex- 
travagances of enthusiaam, I shall only aay, that those 
wbo censuM it are not conversant in the works of the 
great masters. It is very difiicult to détermine the ex- 
act degree of enthusiasm that the arts of painting and 
poetry may admit. There may perbaps be too great an 
indulgence, as well as too great a restraint of imagina- 
tion; and if the one produces incohérent monaters, the 
other produces what is fuU as bad, lifeless insipidity. 
Ad intimate knowledge of the passions, and good sensé, 
but not common sensé, inust at last détermine îta li- 
mita. It bas been tfaought, and I believe with reason, 
that Michael Angelo soinétiines transeressed tliose li- 
mita ; and I think I bave saen figures of niro, of which it 
waa very dîfficult to détermine whether they were ia 
the highest degree sublime, or extremely ridiculous. 
Suchtâults may be said tobethe ebullitionsof geitius; 
but at least be had thia merit, that he never wos inaipid ; 
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and whatever passion bis works may incite, they wiU 
aiways escape contempt. 

What I hâve had under considération ia the subliroest 
style, particularly that of Mîchael Angelo, the Homer 
ef painting. Other kinds may admit of this natural- 
ness, which of the lowest kind is the chief mnit; but 
in painting, as in poetry, the higbeat style has the least 
of common nature. 



One may very safely recommend a little more entbu- 
ùasta to the modem pointers; too much ia certainly 
not the vice of the présent âge. The Italians seem to 
bave been cantinually declining in this respect from the 
titne of Michael Angelo to that of Curlo Maratti, ani) 
tiom thence to the very bathos of insipiJity to whitdl 
they are now sunk ; so that there ia no need of remark- 
ing, that where I mentioned the Italian painters in op* 
position to the Dutch, I mean not the modems, but 
the heads ofthe old Roman and Bolognian achools ; nor 
did I mean to include in my idea of an Italian painter, 
the Venetian scfaool, wbich may be aaid'to be the Dutch 
part of the Italian geniua. I bave only to add a word 
of advice to the paintera, that, howe ver excellent they 
may be in painting naturally, they would not flatter 
tbemselvea very nuch upon it; and to the conuoisseurs, 
that when they see a cat or fiddte painted so &nely, that, 
■a the phrase is, U hûts as ifyou could take it up, they 
- would not for that reason immediately compare the 
painter to Rafiàelle and Michael Angelo.* 
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That every day haa ita pains and sorrows is universal» 
ly experienced, and almost universally confessed: but 
let Ma not attend only to moumful truths ; îf we look 



* By Sir Joshua Reynolda. 
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bappînesB ; but how ffreat is the anguish wben the no- 
velty of another face £aws her worshipperg away ! The 
heart may leap for a time under a fine gown ; but the 
sight of a gown yet finer puis an end to rapture. In the 
firet row at an opéra, two hoors may-be happity paased 
in hstening to the mugick on the stage, and watching 
the glances of the company ; but how will the night end 
in despondency, when she that imagined faergelf the so- 
vereign of the place, sees lords contendîng to lead Irû 
to her chair ! Tnere ia little pleasure in conversation to 
her whose vit ia regarded but in the second place ; and 
who can dance wilh case or spirit ihat seea Amaryllis 
led ont before her^ She that fancied nothing buta 
succetsion of pleasures, will fînd herself engagea with- 
out design in numberless competitiona, aud inortified 
without provocation with numberless afflictions. 

But I do not mean to extinguish that ardour whièh 
I wish to moderate, or to diacourage those whom I ant 
endeavouring to reatrain. To know^the world is necea- 
sary, since we were bom for the help of one another; 
and to know it early is convenient, if it beonly thatwe 
may leam early to despise it. She that brings to Lon- 
don a niind well prepared for improvement, though she 
misses her hope of uninteirupted happiness, will gain 
in return an opportunity of adding knowledge to viva- 
city, and enlarging innocence to virtue. 
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As tbe English anny was passing towards Québec 
along a soft savanna between & mountain and a Iake, 
one of the petty chiefs of the inlaod régions stood upon 
a rock surrounded by his clan, and from behind the 
sheltêr of ibe bushes contemplated tbe art and regu- 
larity of European war. It was eyening, the tenta were 
pitcned; he observed the aecurity with wbich the Iroops 
rested in the nîgbt, and the order with which the mardt 
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waa i^eved in the moming. Hè contlnned to pursue 
them wîUi his eye till the)' coold be seen no utDger, 
and then stood for sone tirae sitent and pensive. 

Then tuming to his foUowerH, " My children," said 
he, " I hare often beard trom raen boary with long life, 
that there was a time when our ancestors were absolute 
lordfl of the wooda, the m^adors, and the lakes, where- 
ver the eye can reach or the foot can paH. They fished 
and huoted, feasted and danced, and when they were 
weary lay down under the ârst thicket, vithout danger 
■nd without fear. They dianged thetr bahitationi as 
the seasons required, convenience pnmipted, or curiosi- 
tj ^ured them ; uid sometîmes gatbered the fruits of 
the mountain, and Mimedmea epMrted in canoës along 
thecoast 

" Muiy years and agea are aupposed to hâve been 
thiu passed in plen^ and security ; «hen at last a new 
race of meu entered our country from the gre&t océan. 
They inclosed theinselves ia habitations of atone wbich 
our ancestore could neither enter by violence nor destroy 
by fire. They isaued from those fastnesses, sometimes 
covered like the armadillo with ahella, from wbich the 
lance rabounded oii the atriker, and somedmea carried 
by mighty beasts wbich bad never been aeen in our valea 
or forests, of aucb gtrength and swiftuesa, tfaat fligbt 
and opposition were vain alîke. Those invaders ran- 
ged over the continent, ekugbtering in tbeir n^e those 
Uiat resîsted, and tboae that submitted in tbeir mirth. 
Of those tbat remained, tome were buried in caverns, 
anâ cfmdemned to dig metals for tbeir masters ; somc 
were employa in timng the g^und, of whicb foreign 
trrants devour the produce ; and, wbeu the sword aud 
the mines bave destroyed tbe natives, they supply thelr 
liJace by buman beings of another coloar, brought from 
some distant country to perisb hère under toil and tor- 
ture. 

" Some there are who boast theïr bumanity, and 
content themselves to aeiee our chapes and fisheriea, who 
drive us from every tract of ground wbere fertility and 
pleasantness invite them to aettle, and make no war 
upon us except wben we intrude upon our own landst 
Vol. V. X 
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" Othen prétend ta hâve purchased a right of rési- 
dence and tyranny; but sarely the insolence of such 
bargains is more offensive tban the avowed and open 
dominîon of force. What reward can induce the pos- 
Bessor of a countty to admit a Etranger more powërfal 
tban hlmself ? Fraud or terrer must operate îu euch 
contracta ; either they promised protection which they 
never hâve afforded, or instruction which they never 
împarted. We hoped to be secured by their fâvour 
froin Bome other evil, or to leam the arta of Enrope, by 
vbich we might be able to secure onrselves. Therr 
power they never hâve exerted in our def(.-nce, and 
their arts they hâve studionaly concealed from us. 
Their treaties axe only to deceîve, and their traffick on* 
ly to defraud «a. They hâve a written law emong 
uiem, of which they boast as dertved from Him who 
made the earth and sea, and by which they profess to 
believe that man wîl} be made bappy when lîfe shall 
fbraake him. Why is not this law communicated to 
os? It is concealed because it is violaled. For how 
can they preach it to an Indian nation, when I am told 
that one of its first précepte forbids them to do to others 
what they would not that others should do to them ? 

" But the time perhaps is now approaching when 
the pride of usurpation shall be crushed, and the cme^ 
ties of invasion shall be revenged. The sons of rapa- 
àtv hâve now drawn their swords upon each other, and 
rcKrred their daims to the décision of war ; let us took 
nnconeemed upon the slanghter, end remember that 
the death of every Earopean delivers the country 
fWnn a ^rant and a rob^ier; for what is the daim M 
either nation, but the ctaim of the vulture to the leveret, 
of the tber to tl)e fawn ? Let them then continue to 
dispute ttieir title to régions which they cannot people, 
to purchase by danger and blood the empty dignity of 
domînion over mountains which they wilî never climb, 
and rivers which they will never paas. Let us endea- 
vour, in themean Urne, toleam their discipline, and to . 
forge their weapors; and when they shall be weaken- 
ed with mutual slaughter, let us rush down upon them, 
'force their remains to take shelter in their ships, and 
reign once more in our native country." 
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TO THE 1DJ.EB. 

DiscouRSiNG in my laat letter on the différent practict 
of the Italian and Dutch paintere, I observed, that 
" tlie Italian painter attends only to the invariable, the 
^reat aod gênerai ideas which are âxed and inhérent 
m universal nature." 

I waa led into thesubjectof thialetterby endeavour- 
ing to fix the original canse^of this conduct of the Ita- 
lian master». If it can be proved that by thia choîce 
they selected the most beautifnt part of the création, ît 
will shew how much their principles are founded on 
reason, and at the same time dîecover the origin of our 
ideas of beauty. 

I suppose it will be easily granted, that no man can 
judge wnether any animal be beautifql in its kind, or 
deformed, who has seen only one of that speciea ; that 
is as conclusive in regard to the hunian figure; so that 
if a raan born blind waa to recover his sight, and ^e 
most bcsautiful woman was brought before him, be 
could not détermine whether ahe was bandsome or not ; 
Dor, if the most beautiful and most deformed were pro> 
duced, could he any better détermine to wfaich be 
fihould ^ye tlie préférence, having seen only those two, 
To clistuiffuish beauty, then, implies the havins seen 
many individuals of âiat speciee. If it is asked, hov 
ia more skill acquired by the observation of greater 
jiiunbersP I answer, that, inconséquence of bavitig 
eeen many, the power is acquired, even witfaout seeking 
after it, of dîstinguishing between accidentai blemishes 
flnd excreacences which are continually varying the 
surface of Nature'a works, and the invariable gênerai 
£toia which Nature most freqoently produces, aiid al-> 
~ vays seems to intend in her productions. 

Thus, amongst the blades of grass or leaves of tbe 

Mme tree, tbongb no two can be fbund exactly alîke, 

XS 
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'et the gênerai form îs invariable ; a naturalÎM, before 
le chose one as a sample, would examine many, since, 
if he took the first tbat occuired, it mig-ht bave, by ac- 
ddent or othenrise, auch a fonu as that it would scarce- 
ly be known to helong to that speciea : he sélects, as the 
painter does, the most beautiful, that is, the most gê- 
nerai fonn of nature. 

Every speciea of the animal as well as the v^etable 
création may be said to bave a fixed or determinate 
fbrm towards vhich nature is continually inclining, 
like various lînes tennïnating in the centre ; or it may 
be compâred to pendulums vibrating in difierent dire^ 
tions over one central point; and as they ail cross the 
centre, though only one passes througfa anj otfaer point, 
to it wîll be fourid that perfect beauty ia otlener pro- 
duced by nature than deformity; 1 do not meon tban 
defonnîty in gênerai, but than any one kind of defor- 
mity. Toinstanceina pBrticularpartofafeature: the 
Une tbat fonns the ridge of the nose il beautiful when 
it is straight j thia theu îs the central form, which îa 
oftener found than either concave, conves, or any other 
irr^^Iar fonn that aball be prbposed. Aa fre are then 
more accustomed to beauty than deformity, ve mav 
conclude ihat to be the reason why wc approve and ai 



appro 



md admire customs and fiishions 



of dresa for no other reason than that we are naed to 
them; so that, though habit and custom cannot be 
said to be the cause of beauty, it is certainly the cause 
of ûur liking it; and I hâve no doubt but that, if w« 
were more uaed ta deformity than beauty, deformity 
iroutd then lose the idea now annexed to it, and take 
that of beauty ; as, if the whole world should agrée that 
y» and no should change theïr meauinga, ya would 
then deny, and iw would affirm. 

Whoever undertakea to proceed further in this ali- 
ment, and endeavoura to fix a gênerai criterion of beaa> 
ty respecting différent species, or to ahew why one spe- 
cies is more beautiful than another, it wiU be required 
froin faim first to prove that one apecies is really more 
beautiful than another. That we prefer one to tbe otber; 
and with very good reason, will be readily granted ; 
but it does not follow from theoce that we think it o 
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more beaiitifiil form ; for we hare do criterion o( form 
by wfaich to détermine our judgment. He who says a 
swan is more beautiful tfaan a dove, means little more 
tbaa that he has moie p]eaeure in seetng a' Bwan than a 
dove, either frotn the statelinesa of iU motion, or its be- 
ing a more rare bird; and he who oives tlie préférence 
to tlie dove, doeB it from Bome association of ideas of in- 
nocence that he always annexes to the dove : but, if he 
prétends to défend the préférence he givea to one or the 
other by endeavouring to prove that tbis more beautiful 
fbrm proceeds boia a particu]ar gradation of magnitude, 
unduiation of a curve, or direction of a line, or whate- 
ver other omceit of hia ima^nation he ahall fîx ou as a 
criterion of form, he vilt be continually contradicting 
himself, and find at last that the great Mother of Na- 
ture wiil not be subjected to euch narrow rules. Among 
thevariouareasons why we preferone partof her works 
to another, the moat gênerai, I believe, ie habit and 
custom ; custoui ntakes, in a certain sensé, white 
black, and black white ; it is custom alone détermines 
our MofereDce of the colour of the Europeans to the 
^tbiopiani ; and they, for the Bame,reason, prefer 
their own colour to oura. I suppose nobody will 
doubt, if one of their paintera were to paint the god- 
dess ctf'beauty, but that he would represcnt her black, - 
with thiek lips, flat nose, and woolly hair ; and, it 
«eems to me, he would act very unnaturally if he diU 
not ; for by what criteritm will aiiy one dispute the 
propriely of bis idea ? We, indeed, say that the form 
and colour of the European is préférable lo tlie jEthio- 
pian ; but I know of no reaaon we bave for it^ but that 
we are more accuatomed to it, It is absurd to aay that 
beauty is posseased of attractive powera, which irresis- 
tiWy «eiae the corresponding mind with love and admi- 
ration, itnee that aigument is equally concluaîve In fa^ 
vour of the white and the black philosopher. 

The black and white nations must, in respect of beau- 
ty, beconstderedaaof différent kiuds; at least a difièr- 
ent species of the saœe kind ; from one of which to the 
other, ta l obaerveci, no tnference can be drawn, 

Novelty is said to be one of the causes of beauty ; 

that novelty is a very suffident reason wby we ^lud 

X8 
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admire, ïb not dmieil ; but, becouie it û uttcommon, îi 
it therefore beautiful ? The beauty that ia prodnced br 
colour, ai.when we prefer one bird to anotber, thoiigh 
o£ the same form, on account of ita calourj bas nothing 
tq do witb tbis argument, which reaches only to form. 
I hâve hère considered the word heaulif bb beîng mvptit- 
ly applied to form alone. There w a necewity of fixii^ 
this confined Knse; for there can be no arKomant, if 
the senie of the word is eztended \o e\ery thiBg that ia 
appraved. A rose may as weU be said to be beautiful 
becaute it has a fine smell, as a bïrtl becaïue of tts eo< 
lour. When we &pply the word bemUy, we do not mean 
alwaya by it a more beatiful form, but aomething valu- 
bJe on account of its rarity, useAiIness, colour, or miy 
other property. A horge is raid to be a beautiful ani- 
mal; but hadahorseas fewgood qualitieaasa tortcôse, 
I do not imagine that he would b* then eateemed 
beautiful. 

A (itoess to the end proposed, ia said to be aaother 
cavfe of beaut^ ; but aupposing we were proper judges 
of what form is the most proper in an animal to oonati- 
tnte atrength or swiflness, we alway« determioe oon- 
cemîng ita beauty before we exert our underatanding 
ta judge of ita fitness. 

From what haa been said, it may be inferred that the 
worka of nature, if we compare one specîés with anotbcr, 
ai« ail equaUy beautiful i aud tbat préférence ia given 
tmm cuEtom, or aome association of ideaa ; and. that, in 
créatures of the same species, beauty ie the médium or 
centre of ail Tarions forms. 

Toconclude, then, by wayofcordlary: ifit bas been 
proved that the painter, by attending to the invariaUe 
and gênerai ideaa of nature, produces beauty, he muât, 
by regarding minute particularitiea and accidentai dia- 
oiminationa, deviate &am the umveraal rule, and pol- 
hite bis canvaBS wilh deformity.* 



• By Sir Joshua Beymrtijs. 
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No. 83, SATURDAY, NOVEM3ER 17, 1759- 



TO THE IDLER. 

aiR, 
I BUPPosE you hâve forgotten that many we«kp ago I 
promised to send you an account of tny compotiiont at 
the Welh. You would not deny me a place among tb» 
iSDtt faithful votarics of idleneia, if you knew bow often 
I hsve recollected my engagement, and contented my- 
■elf to delay tbe performance for «orne reason which 1 
durât not examine because I knew it to be falee; hov 
often I bave ûtten down to write, and rcjoiced at inteT' 
Fuption ; and bow often I bave praised the dignîty of 
reaolutioa, determined at nigbt to wiite in the momiRg, 
and deferred it in the inoming to the quiet boura of 
BÎgbt. 

I bave at last begun what I bave long wiahed at an 
end, and find it raore easy than 1 espected to c<xitiDU« 
my narration. 

OuT asaembly could boott no such conetellstiou of in- 
tellects as Clarendon'B band of associâtes. We bad a- 
mong uB no Selden, FalkUnd, or Waller; but we bad 
men not lèse important tn their own eyes, though lésa 
cUstinguished by the publick ; and many a time baw 
we laqented tbe partîality of mankind, and agreed tbat 
men of the deepest inquiry sometîmes Jet their ditcov^ 
ries die away in silence, that the moat comprehensive 
obKTverB bave seldom opportunities of impartîng their 
remarks, 'Snd that modest raerit passes in the crowd 
unknown and unheeded. 

One of the greatest men of the society was SimScru- 
ple, who lives iu a continuai equipuise of doubt, «nd û . 
a, constant enemy to confidence and dogmatism. Sïm'a 
&vourite topick of conversation is tbe narrowness of 
tbe human mind, tbe fallaciousnees of our sensés, the 
prevajence of early préjudice, and the uncertainty 4^ 
appearances. Sim bas many doubts about tbe nature td 
death, and is sometîmes iticlined to believe that setu^ 
tion may survive motion, and tbat » dead man may feel 
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though he cannot stir. He bas sometimes binted that 
man might perhaus hâve been naturally a quadruped; 
and thinka it would be very proper, that at the Fourni- 
ling Hospital some children should be inclosed in an a- 
lartment in which the nurses shoald be obligcd to nallc 
lalf upon four and half upon two legs ; that the young- 
lings, beîng bred without the préjudice of example, 
might bave no otlier guide than nature, and might at 
last come foi-tli into tbe world as genius should direct, 
erect or prone, on two legs or on tour. 

The next in dignity of mien and fluency of talk was 
Dick Wormwood, whose scrte deligbt is to find every 
thing TTong. Dick never enters a room but be shewa 
that the door and the chiraney are itt-placed. He nevCT 
walksinto the fielda but he linds ground ploughed wfaich 
is fitter for paature. He is always an enemy to the pré- 
sent fashion. He holda that ail tbe beauty and virtu© 
of women wil] soon be destroyed by the use of tea. He 
triumphs when he talks on the présent System of edu' 
cation, and tella us «ith great véhémence, that we are 
leaming words whcn we sliould learn things. He is i^ 
opinion that we siick in error^at the nurse's breaat, and 
thînks it cxtremely ridiculous that children should be 
ta.ught to use the right hand rather than the left. 

Bob Sturdy considers it aa a point of Honour to say 
Bgain wbat he has once said, and wonders how any man 
that has been known to alter bis opinion can look hïs 
neigbboura in the face. Bob ia the most fornydable 
disputant of the whole company; for, without troub- 
ling himself to search for reaaons, be tires bis antagouist 
with repeated affirmations. When Bob has been attack- 
ed for an hour with ail the powers of éloquence and 
reason, and his position appears to ail but himself ut- 
terly untenable, be always closes the debate with hia 
first déclaration, introduced by a stout préface of con- 
temptuQua civility.^ "AU this is very judicious; you 
may talk, air, as you please; but I will atill say what I 
said at first." Bob deals mucb in universals, whicb he 
has now obliged ua to let pass without exceptions. He 
livea on an annuity, and holds that tkere aro as mamf 
thieves as traders ; Iieisof loyalty unahaken, andalwaya 
mantains, that lie tvho tee* a Jacobîte teet a ratcal. 
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Ptiil Oentle ia an enemy to the rudeness of contradic- 
tion and th« turbulence of debate. Pbil has no notions .; 
of fais own, and therefore willing^ catches from the last 
speaker such as he shall drop. This inSexibility of ig- 
norance is easi)y acconimodated to any tenet; bis only 
difficulty iS] when the disputants grow zeajous, bow to 
be of two centrary opinions at once. If no appeal il 
made to bis judgment, he bas the art of disbributins 
lits attention and bis smiles in such a manner that eacE 
thinks him of bis own party : but if he is obliged to 
apeek, he then observes that the question is dimcult ; 
mat he never received so much pteasure from a debate 
befbre; that neither of the controvertists couJd hâve 
found bis match in any other company ; that Mr. 
Wormwot>d's assertion is very weil snpported, and yet 
diere is great force in what Mr. Scruple advanced against 
k. By this indefinite dedaration, both are commonly 
satisfied ; for be that has prevailed is in good humour ; 
and he that has felt his own weakness is very glad b) 
bave escaped so well. 

I tan, sir, yours, &c. 

Robin S prit el y. 
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BioGHAPHY is, of the valions kînds of narrative wH- 
tîng, that which is most eagerly read, and most easily 
applied to the purposea of life. 

In romances, wnen the wide field of possibîlity hes 
«pen to invention, the incidents may easily be inad« 
more numerous, the viossitudes more suddeii, and the 
events more wonderful : but from the time of life when 
fancy begins to be aver-ruled by reason, and corrected 
by expérience, the most artful taie raîses little curiosity 
when it is known to be false; though it may, perhaps, 
be Bometimes read as a model of a neat or élégant style, 
nol for the sake of knowing what it contains, but how 
it ia written; or tho»e that are -weary of themselves. 
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tnajr bave recourse to it as a pleasing dream, of wbicb, 
when they awake, tliey voluntarily dtsmiss the images 
frotn their niiiids. 

The exainples and events of history press, indeed, 
upon the mind with the weight of truth; but when 
they are reposîted in the memory, they are oftener em- 
plo^ed for sihow than use, and rather dîveraify conver- 
Bation than regulate life. Few are engaged in such 
scènes as give tlieni oppartiiuîtîea of growing wiser by 
the downfai of statesmen, or the defeat of gênerais. 
The stratagenis of war, and the intrigues of courts, are 
read by far tlie ffrcater part of mankind wîtb the same 
indifférence as the adventures of fabled heroes, or the 
révolutions of a fairy région. Between falsehood and 
useless truth there is httle différence. As gold which 
he cannot spend wïll make no man rich, so Knowledge 
which he cannot apply wîll make no man wise. 

The niischievous conséquences of vice and folly, of 
irregular désires and prédominant passions, are beat 
discovered by those r^ations which are levelled with 
the gênerai suriàce of lïfe, which tell not how any man 
became great, but how he was made happy; not how 
he lost the favour of his prince, but how he becam« 
discontented with bimself. 

Tliose relations are therefore commonly of most va- 
lue in which the writer telle bis own story. He that 
recounts the life of another, commonly dwells most 
upon conspicuous events, lessens the famîliarity of bis 
taie to increase its dignity, shewa his favourite at a dis- 
tance, decorated and magnilîed like the andent actors 
in their tragîijk drees, and cndeavours to bide the man 
that he ïûay pvoduce a. liero. 

But if ît be true, which was said by a Freiicb prince, 
ikal no man was a kera Ut the servants qf his chamber, ît 
ÎB equally true, that every man is yet less a hero to_ 
bimself. He Ûiat is most elevated above the crowd by 
the importance of his empWments, or the réputation 
of his genius, feels liimself aaected hy famé or business 
but as they influence his domestick life. The Iiigh and 
low, as they hâve the same fkculties and the same sensés, 
bave no less similitude in their pains and pleasures. 
Thç sensations arc the same in ail, though produced 
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by very diflèrent occàBions. The prince feela the same 
pain irhen an invader Beises a province, as the farmer 
when a thief drives aWay hi» cow. \fen tfaus eqnat in 
themaelvea will appear equal in honest and impartial 
bioeraphy; and those whom fortune or nature places 
at U)e greatest distance may affbrd instruction to eaclt 
other. 

The writer of hia own life bas at least the first qua* 
lîfication of an histAiian, the kiiowledge of the truth ; 
■nd though ît may be plauaibly objected tliat hia temp- 
tations to disguise it are equal to his opportunities of 
knowing it, yet I cannot but think that impartiality 
tuay be expected witfa equal confidence from him that 
relates the passages of his own life, as from him that 
delivers the transactions of another. 

Certainty of knowledf^e not only e:(cUides mistake, 
but fortifies veracity. What we collect by conjecture, 
and by conjecture only can one rean judge of another*! 
motives or sentiments, is easily modified by fancy or 
t^ désire ; aa objeqts imperfectly discerned take forais 
from the hope or fear of the beholder. But thatwhich 
Î8 fnlly known cannot be falsified but with reluctance 
of understanding, and alarm of conscience ; of under- 
standing, the lover of truth; of conscience, thesentinel 
of virtue. 

He that writes the life of anoUier îs either his friend 
or his enemy, ^nd wishes either to exalt his praise or 
sggravate his iiifamy: many temptations te falsehood 
iritl occur in the disguise of passions, too specioue to 
fear mucfa résistance. Love of virtue will animate 
^negyrick, and hatred of wickedness embitter censure. 
The zeal of gratitude, the ardour of patriotism, fond- 
ness for an opinion, or fidetîty to a party, may easily 
overponer the vigilance of a mind habitually well dis- 
posed, and prevaîl over unassisted and unfriended 
veracity. 

. But he that speaksof himselfhasno motive to false- 
bood or partiality escept eelt-love, by which atl hâve ao 
often been betrayed, that al! are on the watch against 
its artifices. He that writes an apology for a single ac- 
tion, to confute an accusation, to recommend bimaelf to 
&rour, îs indeed always to be suspected of favouriog 
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hîa own cstise; bat he that sits down cdmly and to- 
luntarilf to review liis life for the admonition of pos- 
terity, or to amuse himself, anil leaVeg this accouotun* 
published, vaay be commonly presumed to t«ll trutb, 
nnce fàlaehood cannot appease hig own mind, and fânM 
will not be heard beneath the tomb. 
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Ôjh: of the peculiarides which distingoish the présent 
âge is the multiplication of booka. ÈVery day bringi 
new advertitement» of literary undertakiogs, and we 
are flattered with repeated promiaes of growing iriM 
on easier ternis than our progeniton. 

How much dther happinees or knowledge is'advMi- 
ced by this multitude of authors, it is not very easy to 
décide. 

He that teaches us any thing which we knew not 
before, is unaoubtedly ta be reverenced as a master. • 

He that conveys knowledge by more pteaaing way^ 
nuty very properly be lovecl as a benefactor ; aad he 
that siHiplies tîfe with innocent amusement, will be 
certaînhr caressed as a pleasJng comjpamon. 

But few of those who fill the world with books, hâve 
any pretensîons to the hope either of pleasing or in- 
Btnictine, They hsve often no other task than to lay 
two books before them, out of which they compile a 
tbîrd, without any new materials of their own, and 
with very little application of judgment to those which 
former authors hâve supplied. 

That ail compilations are useless, I do not asaeit. 
Particles of science are often ven widely scattered. 
Writers of extensive compréhension hâve incidental 
Temarks upon topicks very remtte from the principal 
lubject, wnich are often more valuable than formai 
treattses, and which jet are not known because they 
are not promised in the title. He that collecta those 
under proper heads is very laudably employed; for 
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Utovgh he exerta no great abilities in die woi^, be 
fccihtates the progrem of others, and, l^ niiking tbot 
M»y of ottainownt whidt û already writteDj tnay ci** 
Bome mind, more vigorous or more adTentïiroiM tbaii 
Iris own, leieure tar new tboaghts afiâ original designs. 

Bat the coUecticms ponred Tately ftom tbe ptee» haïra 
been B^dom made at any great exptUK of tuae or în- 
quir;, and therefore cmly serve to dfetrftct cfaoice wHh- 
ont Bupplytng any real want. 

It Î9 observed that a txrrtipt Mcietg has ntani/ law»; 
1 know not whetber k îb Dot eqnaOy trae, that on ^• 
ttorani âge ha* mat^ hmks. Wbên toe treasurea of sn- 
câent knoTfledge he unezMnined, and original authora 
■r« neglected and forgotten, compiler» and t^giarïes 
are eneonraged, "who give us agaln what we bâd b^re, 
and grow great b^ setthrg bcfore us wiist our own 
âkrth had hidden from Our vîew. 

Yet an ncrt even diese mit^s to h« indiscriminatetj 
censured and rejected. Truth, like beaiity, varies its 
iàshiona, and is beat recotnmended by difièrent dresses 
to différent mïnds; and he that recalls the attention of 
mankind to any part of leeming wbidt tint« bas left 
befaind it, may be truly ssid to advance the literature 
tiS bis own âge. As tbe manners of nations vary, new 
topicks of persuasion become necessary, and new com- 
binations of iniageiy are prodnced; and he that can 
accommodate himseLf to the reigning taste, may always 
bave readers who perfa^ wovld not hâve looked upon 
better performances. 

To exact of eveiy man who writes that he sbould 
■ay something âew, wonld be tô reduce authors to u 
gnall number ; to oblige the most fertile ^enim to say 
«nly what ia new, woald be to contract his volumes to 
ft ftw pageS; Yet, surely, there ought to be some 
botmâa to répétition ; libraries ouglit no more to lie 
hta^tA. fat ever with the same tfioi^ts differently ex- 
pww ed, than with tiie eamebooks ^Serently deeorated. 
The goed or evil which thèse secondary writers pro- 
duce is seldom of any long dotation. As they owe 
Iheir existence to change of fashion, tb^ commtmly 
disappear when a new fit^on becomes prévalent. The' 
antbwa âurt m any nation bat JVont aae to âge are ve- 
Voi. V. Y 
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TV few, becsiue they an rery fèv that hare say «iher 
claim to notice than that tbe^ catch h<dd on présent 
eiiriosity, and gratify some accidentai derire, or produce 
■ome temporary convenieney. 

But however the wrîters of the day may deapair of 
future taïae, they ought at lesst to forbear aoy prcsênt 
miachief. Thoush they cannot arrive at emiDent heisht» 
of exceUence, they nûght keep theinselves harmleas. 
They mîght take care to inform themaeWea before they 
attempt to inform otbers, and exert tbe little mfkience 
which they hâve for honest purposes. 

But such îs the présent state of our literature, that 
tbe ancient ea^t, who thought a great book a great nil, 
would now thuik the multittide of books a munitade of 
evils. He would consîder a butky wriler who en- 
groMcd a year, and a iwarm of pamphleteera wbo Btole 
eacb an hour, as equaJ wastera of buraan life, anâ 
would make no otfaer différence between tbem, tbas 
between a beast of prey and a flight of locuate. 



!c«eo»soeee«!seeoeee» 
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TO THE IDLEB. 



I AH a young lady oewly married to a young gentl«^ 
man. Our fortune ie large, our minds are vacant, our 
dispositions gay, our acquaintancea numerous, and our 
relations splendid. We considered that matrittge, like 
life, bas its youth; that the first year ts tbe year of 
gaiety and revel ; and reeolved to aee tbe shows and 
feel the joyi of Loiïdon before the increase of our 
fumily should confine us to domestick caies and dtunes- 
tick pleasures. . 

Little time was epent in préparation ; tbe coacb was 
hamessed, and a few days brought us to Lôndon, and 
we aligbted at a lodgîng provided for us by miis Biddy 
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Iiriâe, a nuûden nièce of my hnsband's fàther, vhere 
ve found apartmenU on a second floor, wfaich tnji cou- 
nu told us would serve ua till we could please ourselves 
vith a more commodioiis and élégant nabitatîon, and 
which she ' had taken aX a very high price, because it 
vas not worth the while to make a hard bû^ain for bo 
short a time. 

Hère I ïntended to tie concealed till my new clothes 
were made, and m^ new lodging bired : but miss Tri- 
fle had so industnouâly given notice of our arrivai to 
ail her acqusintance, that I had the mortification next 
day of seeing the door thronged wtth patnted coaches 
and ^airs vith coronets, and vas obliged to receive 
fill my faueband's relations on a second noor. 

Inconveniences are often balanced by some advan- 
tage ; the élévation of my apartments furnîshed a sub- 
ject for conversation, whicb, without aome such help, 
we should bave been in danger of wanting. Lady 
âtately told us bow many years had paseed since sha 
dimbéd Bo many steps. Miss Aîry ran to the vindow, 
and thought it charming to see the walkera «o litUe in 
the Street ; and miss Gentle went to try the some expé- 
rimenta and Bcreamed to find hers^ so far above tbs 
ground. 

lliey ail knew that we ïntended to remove, and 
therefore ail gave me advice about a proper choice. 
One Street was recommended for the purity of its air, 
anoUier for its &eedom from noise, another for its near- 
ness to the Park, another bceause there was but a step 
ftom it to ail places of diversion, and another becaus* 
its inhabitants enjoyed at cHice the town and country, 

■ I had civilîty enough to hear every recommendatjon 
«itb a look of curioaity whSIe it was made, and of ac 
quiescence when it was concluded; but in my heart 
felt no other désire than to be free from the disgrâce 
of a second fioor, and cared little where I sfaoula fix, 
if the apartments were spacious and splendid. 

■ Next day a chariot was hired, and miss TriSe wai 
dispatched to fînd a lodging. She retumed in the aS- 

'ternoon,.withanacconnt of acharming place, to which 
tny hnsbond went in the raoming to make the contract. 
fiwifi yoaag aitâ unei^rienc^, be took with htm 
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bia frimâ Ned Quick, a gentlenun af ^treat skiU m 
TooDu and furnittire, who leaB, «t a aingte r1uig«, 
wlutever there is to be cominended or oeaBuretC Mr. 
Quick, at tbe fint view (rf the bouse, declu^ that it 
could not be inhabited, tor the lun in tbe aStemooa 
■houe with fîill glaxe on tbe Windows o£ tbe dining- 
room. 

Mise Trifle went ont agaia and soon discovcred ano- 
tber lodffing, whicb Mr. Quick went to survey, and 
fbund, ^at, wbenever the wiod shoidd bk>w froin the 
east, ail the smoke of tbe city would be driven upni it 

A rqagnificent set of rooms was then £>iuid m one 
of the streets near Westmln^ter-bridee, wbich misa 
Trifle preferred to any wbich ehe had^yti seen ; but 
Mr. Quick, having mused upon it for « time, concluded 
that it would be too much exposed in tbe manôag to 
the togB that rise irom the river. 

Thua Mr. Quick prooeedeil to give ua eveiy day new 
testimoDies of.hia taste and drcûmipection ; wmetîues 
tb« Street was too narrow for a double range of coaches ; 
sometimei it was an obscure place, not inbabited by 
persons of quality. Sotue places were dirty, aod Botae 
CFowded ; id some bousee tbe fumiture was ill auitedi 
and in otbers tbe staira -were too narrow. He luiâ 
sucb fertility of abjectjbns, tbat miss Trffle was at )aat 
tired, and oesisted irom ail attempts for ata accommo- 
dation. 

In the mean time I hava still continued to see tny 
Company on a second âoor, and am aaked twenty tim« 
a day wheti I aiu to leave those odious lodgings, in 
wbich I lire tumultuously witfaout pleasure, and ex- 
peRsively witfaout himour. My huaband thinks sa 
bighly of Mr. Quick, tbat be cannot be persoaded to 
remove without bis af^irobation ; and Mr. Quick thinka 
bis réputation raised by the multiplication ofdiffieultiei. 

In tbia distress, to whom can I bave recourse? I 



find my temper vitiated by daily dts^pointment, by 
tbe sight of pleasures which I cannot partake, snd the 
possession of riches which I cannot enjoy. Dear Mr. 
Idler, infofm my husband tbat be is tnWnç «way, io 
mpe^uoui vexation, the lèw mostbs wbidi custom 
\u» appro^iated to de%bt ; that tnatrimonMl quarrek 
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are not oanly reconciled between those that hâve no 
children ; that wberever we settle fae must alwftya find 
8ome iaconvenience; but nothing ià so much to lie avoid- 
ed u a perpétuai sUte of inquiry and suspense. 
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Of vbat we know not, we can only judge by what we 
know. Ëvety novelty appears more wonderful as it.ii 
BQOre remote frora any tniDg with wfaich expérience or 
testimony bas hitiierto acquainted us ; and if it passes 
further beyond tbe notions tbat we bave been accus- 
tomed to fonn, it becotnes at last incredible. 

We seldotn ccnsider that human knowledge îs very 
narrow, that national manners are formed by diaace, 
that uncotnmon conjectures of causes produce rare ef- 
fects, or that what is impossible at one time or place 
may yet happen in another, It is always easier to de- 
ny than to inquire. To refuse crédit confers for a mo- 
mest an appearance of superiority, which every little 
mùid is tempted to assume wben it may be gained eo 
eheapty as by withdrawing attention from évidence, 
and declining tbe fatigue of comparing probabilides. 
The most perdnacious and véhément demonstrator 
ntay be wearied in tioie by continuai négation ; and in- 
cTedulity, which an old poet, in bis addresa to Raleigh, 
.calls the wil ofjbols, t^unds the argument wbich it 
cannot answer, as woolsacks deaden arrows though they 
cannot repel them. 

Many relations of travellers bave been slighted as fa- 

bulous, till more fréquent voyages bave confirmed their 

veradty ; and it may reasonably be imagined, that 

many andent historians an nnjustly suspected of tâlse- 

Y 3 
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hood, becaïueouTovn timnBfiMrdniidiiiigtfaat Toem- 
bles wbM thev tell. 

Had onlf Ui« writen of aadquity informHl us that 
there va» once ■ nation in whicii the wifé iay àown up- 
on the buming pile onlj to niix her ashes with those of 
her htisband, we shaulcl bave thanght it a taie to be told 
witb that of EnâymioD's commerce with the moon. 
Had onlf a single travelW related that niany nations 
of the earth were black, ve should bave thought the 
Kccoiints ôf the N^roes oad of tbe Htœnix eq^ally 
crédible. But of btaick men the numbers are too ereat 
vho are now repîning under English cnielty, and tbe 
custom of poluntary crémation ia not yet lost unoag 
the ladies of India. 

Few narratives will eitber to men or women appear 
more incredible than the historié* of tbe Amaaons ; of 
female nations of whose constitution it was tbe easen- 
tial and fundamental law to exclude men from ail par- 
ticipation eitber of publick afiâirs or domeatick biui- 
neis ; vbere female armies marched under female otp- 
talns, female fàrmers gatber«d the hsrvest, female part- 
ners danced h^ther, and female wits diverted one 
another. 

Yet several âges of antîqnity bave transmitted ao- 
counta of the Amaaons of Caucasus ; and c^ the Ama- 
aons of America, who hâve given tbeir name to tb^ 
greatest river in the wortd, CoMamine lately found sucb 
memoriali as can be expected among erratick and un- 
lettered nations, where events are recorded only by tra- 
dition, and new swamu, settiing in the country from 
time to time, confuse and efikce ail traces of former 

To die with husbands, or to live witbent them, are 
tbe two extrêmes which the prudence and modération 
of European ladies hâve, in ail oges, equalty declined ; 
tbey haye never been allured to deatb by tbe kiodnese 
or civility of the politest nations, nor bas tbe rougbness 
and brutidîty of more savage coonlries ever provoked 
them to doom their maie associâtes to irrévocable ba- 
nishment. The Bohemian matrong are said to bave 
made one sbort struggle ibr superiority ; but, inatead 
of banishing tbe men, they contented uiemaelves with 
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condemning them to gervile offices ; and their constitu- 
tion, thus left ïmperfect, was quickly overthrown. 

Tbere îs, I think, ro claas of Ënglish women from 
whom we are in any danger of Amazonian usurpation. 
The old maids seem nearegt to independence, and niost 
likely to be aninaated by revenge against masculine au- 
thority ; they often speak of men with scrimonious ve- 
bemence, bat it îs seldotn fiwnd that diey bave any set- 
tled batrad against them, and it îs yet more rarely ai^ 
served tbat tbey bave any kindnees for each otber. 
Tbey will not eanly combine in any plot ; and if they 
shoald ever agrée to retire and fortify themselves in 
castles or in monntaîns, the sentinel will betray the 
passes in spite, and the garrison will capitulate upon 
ea^ terms, if the besiegershaTehandsome sword-knots, 
and are well snpplied with &inge and lace. 

The gamesters, if thejr were united, would make a 
fbrmidable body ; and, since they consider men only as 
beings that are to lose their money, they might live to- 
gether without any wish for the officiousness of nllan- 
try, or tbe delights of diversified conversation. But as 
nothing wouM hold them together but the bope of 
plundering one another, their govemment would fàil 
from the defect of ita principles, the men would need 
only to neglect them, and tbey would perish in a few 
weeks by a cÎTil war. 

I do not mean to censure the ladîes of England as 
defective in knowledge or in s^irit, when I suppose 
them unUkely to revive the mihtary honours of Uieir 
•ex. The cfaaracter of the antàent Amazons was rather 
terrible Uian lovely; the hand oould not be very déli- 
cate that waa only employed in drawing the bow and 
brandiahing tbe battle-axe ; their power was maintain- 
' ed by cnieEty, their conrage was deformed by ferodtj^, 
and their ezample only shews that men and ^omen 
liv* beat togeUier. 
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Wheh tbé philoso[dierB of the laat âge were firat con- 
gngated into the Royal Society, great expecUtions 
were ruBed of the sudden progress of usefîil arts ; the 
titne was supposeil tb be near, when engineB sfaould 
tum by a perpétuai motion, and heaith be secured by 
the univerâal medicine ; when leoming should be &ci- 
Htated by a real character, and commerce esteoded by 
shtpg which could reach their ports in défiance of tlïe 
tempeat. 

But improvement is naturolly b1ow> The Socîely 
met and parted without any visible dimioutton of the 
miaeriescïlîfe. The goût and atone were still painfiil, 
the ground tbat was not ploughed brought no harvest, 
and neither oranges nor grapes would grow upon the 
hawthorn. At last, those who were disappointed began 
to be angir; those likewise who hated innovation were 

Sd to gain an opportunity of ridîculing men whohad 
_)reciated, pertiaps with too much arrogance, the 
knowledge of autiquity. And it )^>pean from some 
of their earliest apologies, tbat the philosophers feit 
■with great sensibility the unwelcome importunities of 
tJiose who were daily asking, " What hâve ye donc ?" 

The truth is, that little had been done comp&red vitfa 
what l«me had been sufFered to proraise ; and the ques- 
tion eould only be anewered by gênerai apologies, and 
by new bopes, which, whtn they were frustrated, gave 
a new occasion to the same vexatioua inquiry. 

Thia fatal question hae disturbed the quiet of many 
other minds. He that in the latter part of his life too. 
stric^y înquires what he has done, can very seldomre- 
ceive from his own heart such an account aa will give 
hinî satisfaction. 

We do not indeed so oflen disappoint others as our- 
selves. We not only think more highly than others of 
our own abilïtîes, but allow ourselves to form hopes 
which we never commonicate, and please our thoughts 
with employœeats which none ever will allot us, and 
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with elevktkms t« whkh we axe nerer ezpected to riae j 
and wben our daya and yean tuTe pasaed away in com- 
mon biuineu or common unuaements, and yrt find at 
laat that we hâve sufiered our pvirposea to dem till the 
time of action is past, we are reproached only Iqf ow 
ovn refiectionB; neitber our friends nor our enemies 
wonder that we live and die like the rest of mankind ; 
that we live without notice, and die without fnemorial ; 
tbey know not what tagk we had proposed, and there> 
fore cannot discon whether it is fini^ed. 

He that compares what he has done with what he 
haa left undone, will feel the eSect which must alwava 
follow the compariflon of imagination with reali^ ; ne 
will look with contempt on his own unimportance, and 
wonder to what pimwse he came into the world ; he 
will repine that be ihall leave behind him no eyidénc^ 
of his having been, that he haa added nothing to th« 
OTStem of life, but bas glided &om youth to âge among 
tae crowd, without any effort for distinction. 

Man ia seldom willing to let fàll the opinion of hia 
own dignîty, or to belîeve that he' doea bttle only b©. ■ 
cause erery indivîdaal is a very little beii^. He ii 
better content to want diligence than power, and soon- 
er c<»ifesMs the depravit^ of his will than the imbeoli^ 
of his nature, 

Frora tiiis mistaken notion of human greatoefi it 
proceeds, tbat many who prétend to bave made great 
adranoea in wîsdom bo loudly déclare that tbey despise 
themselvea. If I had ever found any of the sdf'Con- 
traînera mudi irritated or pained by the consciousneaa 
of their meannesa, I should hâve given them consola- 
tion 1^ obanving, that a little laore than nothing is as 
moch as can be expected from a beîng who, with re- 
K>ect to the multitudes about him, is himself little more 
tOBD nothing. Every man is obliged by the Suprême 
Master of the uniyerse to improve ail the opportunîtieB 
of good which are aSbrded him, and to keep ili conti- 
lam acttvity such abUities as are bestowed upon him, 
But he ha* no reason to repine, tbougb hîs abditiea are 
small and his opportunitiea few. He that bas improveâ 
tbe virtu», or aavanoed tbe bappiness, of one leUow-* 
srpature; be that bas ascertained a single moral |»opoi4- 
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tHHi, or added one useful experiment to natural knov- 
ledffe, niay be coiitent«d with bis own performance; 
and, witb respect to mortali like himself, may demand, 
like AuguBtus, to be dismiised at hia departure widi 
npplause. 
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How evil came into the world ; fbr what raason it ù 
that life is overspread with such baundleu variaties of 
miaery ; why the oiily thinking beins of this ^be is 
docmed to think merely to be wretcned, and to pasa 
his time from youti) to âge in fearing or in sufTering 
c^lamities, is a question which philosophera bave long 
atked, and which philosophy could never ansver. 

Religion informs us that misery and aia were produ- 
ced together. The depraTatim of human will was fol- 
lowed by a disorder of the harmony of nature ; and by 
that Providence which oflen plaoes antidotes in the 
neighbourhood of poisons, vice was checked b^ misery, 
lest it should swell to universal and unlimîted dominion. 

A State of innocence and happiness i* so renaote from 
•11 that we hâve ever seen, that though we can easily 
conceive it possible, and niay tberefore hope to attaia 
it, yet our spéculations upon it niust be gênerai and 
oinfused. We can discover that where there ii univer- 
sal innocence, there will probably be universal hamti- 
ness; for why should afflictions be perniitted to in^t 
beinga who are not in danger of corruption from bles- 
sings, and where there is no use of terror nor cause of 
puniahment? But in a world like ourt, where our sen- 
sés Bssault us, and our hearts betray us, we should pass 
on ftom crime to crime, heedless and remorseless, ifini- 
serj did not stand iu our way, and our ovn pains ad* 
moDÎs!) us of our folly. 
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Almost ail tbe moral good whidi îs left amoi^ lu ù 
the appuwit efiect of phy sical evil. 

GiMidnegs is divîded by divines into soberness, righ- 
tsouBDess, and godtiness. Let it be ezammed luiw eadi 
of tbese dutieB would be practùed if there were uo jjiiy- 
■ical evil to enforce ît. 

Sobriety, or tempérance, ia nothing but the forbear- 
«uce of pleasure ; and if pteasure was nnt followed by 
pain, who would furbear it ? We see every hour thoic 
in wbom the Uesïre of présent indulgence overpowers 
oll sensé of paat and ali foresight of future misery. In 
a rémission of the goût, the drunkard returne ta his 
vine, and the glutton to hia feaat; and if neither di»- 
ease nor poverty were felt or dreaded, every one would 
sinkdownin idlesensuality, withoutany careof others, 
or of himaelf. To eat and drink, and lie down to sieep, 
would be the whole business of mankind. 

ï^bteoumeHa, or the eysteu of social iluty, may be 
subdivided into justice and cbarity. Of justice one of 
the Heathen sages has sbewn, with ip:ent acutuncïs, that 
it was impretiseii upon mankind only by tl>e iiiconveni- 
encea which injustice had produced. "In the first âges," 
says be, " men acted wîthout eny rule but the impulse 
of désire, they practised injustice opon otbers, ami suC 
fered ît from others in their turn ; but in tinie it was 
diacoTered, that thffpain of sufTeriiigwTong wasgreater 
than the [Jeasure of doing it ; and mankind, by a gêne- 
rai compact, submitted to the restraint oflaws, and re- 
■igned the pleasure to escape tbe pain." 

Of charity it is superfluous to observe, that it could 
bave no place if there were no want; fur of a virtue 
whicb could not be practif^ed, the omission could not be 
culpable. Evil is not only the occasional but the effi- 
cient cause of charity; we are incited to the relief of 
misery by the consciousness- that we havo the.same na- 
ture with tlie sufiérer, that we are in danger of tbe sanie 
distresses, and insy sometimes implore the same as- 
sistance. ' , 

Godliness, or piety, is élévation of the mînd towards 
tbe Suprême Being, and extension of tiie tliougbta of 
anotlier lilt;. Tbe other life îs future, and the Suprême 
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Behiff 19 inriùMe. None vonld havs recourae ta an hi- 
viaible power, but tfaat ail other lubjects hore doded 
dieir hopes. None would Sx tbeir attention upon the 
futurej btit that tbey are discontented with the présent. 
Iftheaenseswerefeasted witb perpétuai pleasore, tbej 
irould alway» keep the mind in sul^ectiim. Reason hû 
no autborhy over lu, but bj its power to warn m agûitst 
eril. 

In cbildhood, while onr minds are yet unoccapied, 
idigitm is impreased upon thein, and the ûnt yeexa of 
almost ail who bave been well educated are posaed m a 
regular dischar^ of tibe duties of mety. But as wé ad- 
Tftnce forward into the crowds of tife, innumerable de» 
ligfata solidt our inclinations, and innumerable eares di^ . 
tract onr attention ; the time of youtfa ie paased in noi- 
iy frolicka ; manbood ia led on from hope ta bope, mxA, 
from project to project; the dissolutenest of p^easnre^ 
the inebriatîon of aucceis, the ardour of ezpectation, 
and thevehemenceof campetitton.chaindown themïnâ 
alike to the présent scène, nor is it reraemtmvd how 
waoD rïiîs Riist of trifles nust be scatttTed, and the bnb- 
bles that flost upon therivulet of life belost for ever in 
the gniph of eternity. To this considération scaredy 
sny man is awskentâ bot by Bome pressing and restât- 
leiB evil. The death of those from ^om he derived hi» 
pleasures, or to wbiun he destined h* possessions, sonie 
dieeaae which shews hûn ihe vanhy 01 ail extemal ac- 
quisitions, or the gloom of i»e, which întMcepts bis 
prospects of long enjoyment, ftrce him to fia: bis hope» 
upon another state; and when behas centended with 
the tempests of life till hîe strength làils him-, he fliesat 
lait to the shelter of religion. 

That misetr does not make ail virtuous, expérience 
too cert^nly informs us ; but it is no less oertain that 
of what virtue there is, miseir produces far the greater . 
part Physical evil may be therefore endured with pa- 
tience, smce it is the causeof moral good; and.patience 
îtself is one virtue by which we are prepared for that 
State in which evit snall be no more. 
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}t is a comt^amt «btch hu been mula fttHs time tu 
time, and wnidi seems to hâve lately become more fré- 
quent, that Ei^ish antary, bowerer fimàble in awi- 
uent, or élégant in mpresrimi, ù defident and inefliéa- 
CÙHu, becMue tnir qieakers want the gnce and «nergy 
of action. 

AaNMig tbe natoeroiu projectors wbo are deaÎRKU to 
wfine onr manfiers, and îmiwove our bculties, lome are 
trilling to supplT die defimency of our speakers. We 
hâve Iiad more tnan one exhortation to etody the ne^ 
lected art of moving the pasaions, and hâve been encou- 
raged to bdieve uat our tangues, however feeble in 
Uwmsdlve*, tauy, by the belp of our hands ajid legs, 
«btain an uncontroUable dominion over the ment ttub- 
bom audience, animate tbe insensible, engage the care- 
letSjfnrce tears from the obdnrate, and motiey trom die 
avaricious. 

If by sleîght of hand, or nimbleneBS of foot, ail thèse 
wonders can be perfènned, he that stiall neglect to at- 
tain tbe ftve use of bis timbs may be justly censared as 
criminally las^. But I am aftald that no spécimen of 
fluch effecta will easily be sfaown. If I conld once 8nd 
a speaker in Change-Alley roieing the price of stocks 
by the power of persuasive gestares, I shonld very zea* 
lonsly reoMnniend the study of hîg art ; but having ne- 
ver seen any action bj which languie was much assis- 
ted, 1 bave oeen hitherto inclinea to doubt whether tny 
countrymen are not blamcd too faaatily for their calm 
■ad modonlesB utt«vnce. 

Forei^ers of many nations accompany their speedi 
irith action; but vhy should their exemple bave more 
influence upon us than otirs upofi them 7 Customs are 
not to be changed but for better. Let those wbo deaire 
to reform us, snew the benefits of the change proposed. 
When the Frenchman waves bis banda and writhee hie 
body in recounting the révolutions of a game at cards, 
or uie Neapolitan, wbo tells tlîe hour of uie day, shews 
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upoQ the fingen the number which he tnentîntu ;- 1 d» 
not parceivfl tfaat tbcdr mandai eicrcise ta of œuck use, 
or tnst they leare any^mage more deeply impreued bjr 
their biutle and rehemoDoe of communication. 

Upon the English stage thsre îb no want of action ; 
tnit Uie difficnlty of making it at once varions and piv 
per, and its perpétuai tendeney to become ridiculous, 
notwîthitanding ail the advantagaa which art aud show^ 
and cuiUnn and ptt^dice, can give >t, may prove bow 
little it can be admitted into any othev place, wh«« ît 
can hâve no recommendation but from truth and nature. 

The UK of Englisb oratory is on)^ at the bar, in the 
parliatnent, and m the church, Neither the judges i^ 
our laws nor the représentatives of oar people Tould be 
much afTected by laboured gesticulation, or believeany 
man the more because he rolled hia eyei, or pufied bi» 
cfaeeks, or ipread abroad bis arms, or stamped the 
ground, or thumped his breaat, or tumed bis eyei »ame- 
timefl to the ceiling and sometimes to the floor. Upon 
roen intent onty upon truth, the arm o€ an orator noa 
little power; a crédible teatimony, or a cogent argu- 
Dient, will overcome ail the art of modulation, and ail 
the violence of contortion. 

It is well known that, in the cit^ which may be ca]- 
led ihe parent of oratory, ail the arts of mechanical per- 
suasion were banisbed from tbe court of suprême judi- 
cature. The îudges of the Areopagusconaidered action 
and vocifération as « Ibolïsh appeal to the estemal sen- 
sée, and unworthy to be practised before those who htd 
no désire of idle amusement, and whose only pleaaore 
was to discover right. 

Wbether action may not be yet of use in cfaarcbet, 
vhere the preacfaer addresses a mJngled audience, may 
deserve inquiiy. It is certain that thesenses are more 
powerful al the reason is weaker; and that he vhoM 
ears convey little to his mînd, may sometimes listes 
with his eyes till truth may gradutuly take possessioti 
' of hïs heart. If there be any use of gesticulatioa, it 
jnust be applied to the ignorant and rude, who niU be 
more affected by véhémence tban delighted by propri- 
ety. In the pulpit little action can be proper, for action 
can illustrate nothing but that to which it may be refer- 
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red by nature or by custom. He tbot imitâtes by hii 
huad ft motion whîcb be dracribes, expUina it by natu- 
ral rimilitude; he that laya fais band on bis breast, 
when be expresses piW, enfbrcee his words by a custo- 
mary alluiion. But meol^^y bas tèw topicks to wbidi 
action can be appropriated ; that action whicfa i« vague 
and indeterminate will at laat setde into habit, and ba- 
bitual peculiarities are quickly ridiculoua. 

It is perhaps tbe character of the Ën^isfa to despise 
triâes: uid that art may surely be accounted a trille 
which is at once usdess and ostentations, nhîch can 
■eldom be practised witb propriety, and wbicli, as tbe 
nind is mare eultivated, is lésa powerful. Yet as ail 
innocent means are ta be uaed for the propagation of 
tnitbj I wotdd not deter tbose who are employed in 
preaching to common congrégations, &om any practice 
«diich they may find persuasive ; fiir, compared witb 
■ tbe conversion of sînner», proprie^ and élégance are 
less thaa notbing. 
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It Îs common to overlook what is near, by keeping the 
^e fixed upott smmething remote. In the same man- 
ner, présent opuortunities are neglected, and attaînable 
good is alighted, by minda busied in estenaive rangea, 
and intent upon ^ture advantages. Life, however 
short, is made still shorter by waste of time ; and ita 
progreaa towards bappînesa,' Uiougb naturally slon, ia 
yet retarded by unnecessary labour. 

The ilifGculty of obtajning knowledge is unîversally 
«onfested. To fix deeply in the mind the principles of 
science, to settte their limîtationa, and deduce the long 
■uccession of their conséquences ; ta comprebend the 
wfaole compaas of complicated système, wîu ail the a^. 
ffuments, olijections, and solutions, and to repoait in 
me inteliectual tmsury the numberless &cts, experi- 
2 2 
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oenU, apophthegtm, and posîtioos, whîch mnat (tand 
dngle in tfae memoiy, and of whicli none bas any per- 
c^tible connection witb tbe rest, is a task wbicb, 
tbough undertaken with ardour and puraoed wîth dîli- 
gmoe, mu0t at last be left nnflaiabea by the frailty of 
our nature. 

To make th« way to learnïng dtfaer less short or le» 
•moolli, ÏB certain!^ absurd ; yet Hôb û die apparent 
«ffsct of tbe prqudioe whidi aeenu to prendl among 
m in favour of tarwgn authors, and of thc omtempt « 
oor native liMraùjre, wfaicb this excu^T« curioti^ 
BaustnecesBarily produce. £v»3r roui ia more apeedîly 
insOructed by bis own laoruage tban b; any othcr; 
befor« we search tbe rest m the world finr tea<»eri, let 



Tbe riches of tbe Ëiuibah language aj« muca greatec 
than thej are conunon^ supp(»ed. Manr use&l and 
valuable books lie buned in shope and Ul»arie«, im- 
known and jinezaminedj unlesa some lucky compila 
t^tena them by chance, and finds an easy nioil of wit 
ûidleoming. Iamfiu'fromintendiitttoinsunlate,that 
otber huiguagea are not necestary to mm wbo aspires ta 
tminmoe, êad who&e wbcde life is deroted ta study j 
but to him who reads only fbr amuseniHit, or ^fbose 
purpoM is not to deck fatmself irith the bonours of li- 
terature, but to be qualified for domestick usefubiesa, 
and ait down content witb mibordinate réputation, we 
bave authors sufficient to fill up ail the vacancies of hia 
tîm«, and g^tify moat of bis wishes tôt information. 

Of our pœta I need say littie, becauae they are per> 
baps the only authors ta wfaom thnr covutn* bas aone 
justice. We consider tbe wbole succession irom Spen- 
Mr to Pmie, as superior to any names irbïc^ thè contii 
nentcanboast; and thercfbrethepoetsofother nations, 
bowcver fiunîliaiiy tbey may be sometiroes mentioned, 
we vtry Uttle read, except by those who design to bor- 



Tbere fs, I drink, not one of the libéral arts wbich 
may not be competentfy leamed la the En^îsh language, 
He tbat aearches «(1er ntatfanaatie^ knowledge mi^ 
bu^ bînwelf among bis own countiymen, luid will find 
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oae or other able to îmtnict him in every port of thoae 
«batruse sciences. He that is delighted with expéri- 
menta, and wishes to know the nature of bodies Seota 
certain and visible effects, is happîly placed where the 
mechanical philosopby waa firat established by a pUb- 
lîck institution, uaà ttom which it "vffi spread ta ail 
otber countries. 

The more aîrj and élégant atudies of pbilology and 
«riticism hâve little need of any forei^n help. Tnougb 
our language, not being very analogical, gives few op- 
porttuûties for grammatical researchea, yet we bave not 
vanted autbors who hâve considered the principes of 
speech ; and with critical wrîtinga we abound aamcient- 
ly, to enable pedantry to impose rules which can seldom 
be obaerved, and vanîty to trfk of book s which are ael- 
d<nn read. 

But our own language bas, from the Reformation to 
Ae présent time, been chiefly dignified and adonied by 
tiie Works of our divines, who, considered as commen- 
tators, controvertîsts or preachera, bave undoubtedly 
left cH other nations (ex behind them. No vulgar lan- 
enage can boast such treasurea of théologies] know- 
ledge, or such multitudes of authors at once leamed, 
élégant, and pious, Otber countrîea and other commu- 
nions bave autbors perhaps equal in abilitiea and dili- 
gence to ours ; but if we unité number with excellence, 
Uiere is certainly no nation which muât not allow ua to 
be superior. Of morality little is necessary to be saïd, 
because it is comprehended in practical divinity, and is 
perhaps better taught in English sermons than in any 
otiier booka ancient and modem. Not shall I dwell nn 
our excellence in metaphysical spéculations, because he 
that reads the worka of our divines will easily discover 
how far Imman subtilty haa been able to penetrate. 

Polidcal knowledge is forced upon us by the forra of 
our constitution; and ail the mysteriea of govemment 
-are discovered in the attack or defencc of every minis- 
ter. The original law of society, the righta of eubjects, 
and the prérogatives of kings, bave been considered 
witb tiie utmoat nicety, sometimes prolbundly investi- 
gftted, and sometimee familiarly espleined, 
Z3 ■ 
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Thui oopiouilf imtruetive il tbe Eiudùb Ufiguag* ; 
fttid tbus needlaw is ail ncourae W Ibru^ writen. 
Let u> not therefiore make oui nsighboura prouil by 
Kriidting help whieh we do not wtat, aot oacoangB 
our ovn iiubutty bj difficftltiM whioh we œed not ■»£• 
fer. - • 
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Whatkvhr ù useful or honounri^ will be deiù«d by 
many who never can abtain it ; and tbat whîch cvnnot 
be «wtained when it îsdestred, ut^ce or fotly will be 
diligent to counteifeit. TboM to wbom fortune bas 
denied gold and diamonda deoorate tbemaelvea witb 
■tones and metals, whîch hâve aonietfaing of tàe ilww, 
butlittleofthevalue; and erery moral eseellencen'ia^ 
tellectual facul^ bas uHne vico or (blly wbich imitatea 
ita appearaoce. 

Every mui wishei to be wîac 1 and tbey who cannot 
be wiae are abnost olways canning. Tbe teas îs tbe 
real dÎBcemment of tbose whom bunnesa or conversa- 
tion bringa togetber, the more illiuion* are practiced, 
Qor ta caution ever so necesBary as witb aasodatea or 
imosentB of feeble mindg, 

Cunning différa fn»D «igdom aa twilight from open 
day. He tbat walks in the auiuhine goea boldly for- 
ward by the neareat vay ; he sees thot where the path 
û Btraioht and even he may proceed io aecurity, and 
«bere it i* rough and crooked he eatily oompliea witb 
die tumg, and avoids the obstructions. But tbe tra- 
veller in tbe dusk fears more as he sees lésa ; be knowa 
there may be danger, and therefore suspecta tbat be la 
nerer saie, tries every step before be âûs bis fbot, and 
shrinka at every noiae lest violœce sbould approacb 
him, Wisdom comprehendg at once the end and the 
neans, estinutes easineaa or dlfficulty, and ia cautioug 
or confident in due proportion. Cuniùng diacovera lit- 
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tle at B dme, and bas no other meaas of certsinty than 
multiplication of Btratagçma and superfluity of suspi- 
cion. Tb« man of cunnins always considéra that he 
eau never be too safe, and tnerefbre always keeps him- 
self enveloped in a mist, impénétrable, os he hopes, to 
tbe eye of rivalry or curiosity. 

Upon Uiis principle, Tom Double ha» fofined a 
habit of eluding the raost haimless question. Wfaat 
be bas no inclination to answer, be prétends sometîoiea 
not to hear, and endeavours to divert tbe inquirer*» at- 
t^ltionby someothef subject; but if bebepressed hard 
by repeated interrogation, he always évades a direct re- 
ply. Ask bim whom he likes best on thc stage; he is 
rrâdy to tell that there are seventl excellent performers. 
Inquire wben he was last at the coSee-bouse ; he re- 
pliei, that the weather bas been bad lately. ]>esire hîm 
ta tell tbe âge of any of bis acquaintance ; he immedi- 
ately mentions anower who is older or youiiger. 

WiU Puzzle values himself upon a long reach. He 
foreseea every tiiing beùxe it will bappen, tbough h« 
never relates bis prt^nostications till tbe event is past. 
Nothing bas come to pass for thèse twenty years of wnîch 
Mr. Puesle faad not given broad bints, ood told at least 
that it wa* not proper to tell. Of those predicdons, 
wbicfa every conclusion will equally verifj', be always 
claims the crédit, and wonders that bis fnenda did not 
understand them. He supposes very tnilv that mndi 
may be known which be knows not, and therefore [M'é- 
tends to know much of which be and ail mankind ai« 
equally ignorant 1 desired bis opinion yesterda^ of 
the Gerroan war, and was told, that if tbe Prussians 
were well suppwted, sometbing great may be expected; 
but that they hâve very powerful enemies to encounter; 
that tbe Austrian gênerai bas long expérience, and the 
Russians are hardv and resolute; but that no hunian 
power i* invincible. I then drew tbe converaatian to 
our own aSàirs, and invited bim ta balance tbe proba- 
bilitîes of war aïid peace. He told me diat war requires 
courage, and negotiation judgment, and that tbe time 
will come wben it will be seen wbether our skill in 
treaty is equal to our bravery in battle. To tbis gêne- 
rai prattle be will sppeal hereafter, ^d will demand to 
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have bis foregif^bt spplaudetl, whoever shaU at last be 
conquered or victorioiis. 

With Ned SmugEle ail ia a secret. He believea hîm- 
eelf watciied by observation and malignity od everjr 
aide, and rejoices in the desterity by which he hû 
escaped snares that never were laid. Ned holda that a 
man îb never deceired if he never trusts, and therefore 
vill not tell the name of his tailor or his hatter. He 
rides out every nioming for the air, and pleaaes himaelf 
vith thinking that nobody knows where he bas been. 
When he dines with a friend, he never goes to his house 
the nearest way, but walks up a bye street to perplex 
tbe BcenL When he has a coacb called, he never telU 
him at the door the true place ta whicb be is gtùng, but 
stops him in the wiy that he may gîve him directiotu 
where nobody can hear him. The prîcè of vrbat he 
buys or sells is always concealed. He often takes lod- 
^nga in the country by a wrong name, and thinks that 
the world i» wondering where he can be hid. Ail thèse 
ttansactions be registers in a book, whidi, he saya, wïQ 
Bome time or otber araaze posberi^. 

It is remarked by Bacon, that many men tiy to pro- 
cure réputation only by objections, of whicb, îfthey are 
once admitted, the nullity never appears, becauae the 
design îs laid aside. " Tbis false feint of wisdom," aays 
he, "is the ruinof business." The wholepowerc^cun- 
ning ia privative ; to say nothïng, and ta do notbing, ia 
the utmost of its reach. Yet men tbus nârrow by na- 
ture, and mean by art, are soœetimes able to rise by tbe 
ntiscarriages of bravery and tbe openness of integrily ; 
aUd, by watching failures and snatching opportunités, 
obtain advantages whicb betong properly tobigher cho- 
racters. 
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Sau Softly was bred a Susar-baker; but succeeding 
to a otnsiderable estate on toe death of bis elder bro> 
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dier, fae retired aalj frcm biuînesa, mamed & fiortune, 
and setUed in s country-house near Kentùh-town. 
Sam, ivho fonnf rly vu a aportaman, and in his appren- 
ticnbip uaed to fréquent Bamet races, keeps a hîab 
chaise, with a brace of seaBoned geldings. During tBc 
Bumm^r mtmths, the principal passion and employment 
ttf Sam's Ufe is to viettj in thia vehiclt:, the most emiuent 
eeaU of tbe nobility and gentry in différent parts of the 
Idngdmxi, with hia vrile and some sélect friends. By 
thèse perïodîcal excursions Sam gratiliee many impor- 
tant purposefl. He aasists the eeveral pregnandea of 
hiB wife ; he shewg bis chotsc to the best advantage ; he 
indulgei his insatiable curioaity for finery, which, since 
he haa turned gentleman, has grown upon him to an ex> 
traordinary degree; he discoverstasteand spirit; and, 
what isaboveaU, fae finds fréquent opporCunitieeof dis» 
playing to tbe party, at every houae he sees, his know- 
ledge of ftniily connectioD. At first, Sam vas conten* 
Icd with ^TJnv a friend between London and bis villa. 
Hère be pïdra himielf in pointins out the boxes of 
tbe àtixexa on eacb side of the road, with an accurats 
détail of tfadr re^ective failurea or auocesses in trade ; 
toà hnfEUiguaâ on the several équipages that werc a£cî> 
dent^Iy passîng. Hère, too, the seats interspersed on 
the aurToanding hills afforded ample matter foc Sam's 
eurious discoveries. For one, he told his companioii, a 
rieh Jew had oiêred money; and that a retired widow 
vas courted at another by an eminent dry-^^tft'. At 
the unie tiine he discussed the utility, and enumerated 
the expenaes of the islington turnpike. But Sara's am- 
bid<Ma i* at présent nûsed to nobler undertakioga. 

What the faappy hour of the umual expédition ar* 
rirea, the aeat of the chake la furnished with Ogitvy'a 
Bo<^ of Roadi^ and a choice.quantity of cold tongues, 
The moat titréôDg dîaaatcr whidi can hu>pen to our 
hero, who thiaks he throws a mhip admirably well, Is to 
be overtaken in a road which affords no quarter for 
vhecl*. Indeed, few men posiess more ikill or diacem- 
ment for concerlûig and conductinr a porHy ofpiauure. 
■ ■ ■ • . . F îculiar talent 



When a seat ia to be lurveyed, he Haa a pecul 

in sel«cting some shady bènch in the Jp^K wnereuie 

Company may moit commodiousl^ refreah Uicmselves 
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wïth cold tongue, cfaicken, and French rolls ; and is ve- 
nr Mgadoui ia discovering what cool temple in the gar- 
&n will be best adapted for drinking t«a, brought for 
thïs purpose. In the afternoon, and from which the chatM 
may be resumed with the greatest convenience. In 
vjewînz the house itself, he is princîpally attracted bv 
the ehairs and beds, concemîng the cost of which his 
minute inquiries generally gain the clearest iDfom)ati<«i. 
An agate table easily diverts bis eyea from the most c»- 
pital atrokes of Rubens, and a Turkey carnet has more 
cfaanns than a Titian. Sam, however, dwcHs wiUi some 
attention on the family portraits, particularly the mort 
modem mies; and as this is's topick on which the 
housekeeper usually harangues in a more copious man- 
ner, be takes thia opportunity of improving his know- 
ledge of intermartiages. Yet, nctwithatanding- this ap- 
pearance of satisfaction, Sam has some objection to ail 
ne seea. One house bas too much gilding; at another, 
the chimney-piecea are atl monuments; at a third, ba 
conjectures that the beautiiul canal muât certainly be 
driéd up in a bot summer. He despitea the statues at 
Wilton, becBuse be thinks he can see much better cojv 
ving in Westminster abbey. But there is one gênerai 
objection which he ia sure to mske at almost every 
bouse, particularly at those which are most distinguîsh- 
ed. He allows tfiat ail the aparbnents are extremely 
fine, but adds, with a sneer, that they are too fine to t» 
inhabited. 

Mîsapplîed genius most commouly proves ridiculoua. 
Had Sun, as Nature intended, content«dly contînued 
in tbe calmer and leas conspicuous pursults of sugar- 
baking, he might bave been a respectable and urcful 
cbaracter. At présent he dissipâtes bis life in a epeciona 
idlenesB, which neitherimproves hirnselfoor his meuda, 
Those talents whidi mi^ht hâve benefited sodety, he 
exposes to contempt by false j^etensions. He ^ects 
pleasures which he cannot eiijoy, and is act^uainted on^ 
with those subjects on which he has no ri^^t to talk, 
and which it is no merit to understand.* 
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It is coramdh tO ûad yonog inéii ardent and diligent 
in the pursnit of knowledge ; but the progress trf life 
very otten produces laxity and indifférence ; and not 
otily thase who are at liberty to chooae their businesa 
and amusementa, but those likewîge whose professiona 
engage them in literary inquiries, pass the latter part 
of their time without impro veinent, and spend the day 
rather in any other entertainment ^an that which they 
might find among their books. 

Thisabatementofthevigourof curiosity îssonietimea 
imputed to the înaufficiency of learning. Men are sup- 
poaed to remit their labours, because they find their la« 
bours to hâve b«en vain ; and to search no longer after 
truth and wisdom, because they at last despair of find- 

But this reason ib for the most part very fslsely as- 
ligned. Of leartiing, as of virtue, it niày be affinned, 
that it ia at once honoured and neglected. Whoever 
forsakes it will for ever look after it with longing, la- 
ment the loss which he does not endeavour to repair^ 
and désire the good which he wants résolution ta seize 
and keep, The idler never applauds his own idleness, 
nor doea any man repent of the diligence of his youtb. 

So many hindrances may obstruct the acquisition of 
knowledge, that there is little reasoij for Tcondering^ 
that it is in a. few handa. To the greater part of man- 
fcind the dutiea of lîfeare inconsiatent with much atudy ; 
and the hours which they would spend upon letters 
must be stolen froni their occupations ànd their fami- 
lles. Many auffer thetnselves to be lureil by more 
sprightiy and luxurioua pleasures from the ehadea of 
contemplation, where they find aeldom more than a calw . 
delight, such as, thouglî greater than- ail othera, its 
certaînty anil its duration being reckoned with its power 
of gratification, is yet easiiy quitted for * 
rary joy, which the présent moi "" 

perhaps will put out of reach. 
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It ia the neat excellence ofleaming, that ît borrowa 
very little mm tàtae or place ; it ù not coofined to se»- 
son or to climate, to cities or tu the countrv, but m&y 
be cultiv&ted and enjoyed where no other pleasure can 
be obtained. But this quality, which cunstîtutea much 
of its value, is one occasion of nc^ect ; irhat mar be 
donc at ail tîmea wîth equal propriety, is defêrred from 
day to day, till the mind ia grailuaHj reconciled to the 
waiswon, and the attention is tumed to otber objecta. 
ThUB habituai idleness gains too much power U> be con- 
quered, and the soûl sErinks from the :dea of intellec- 
tual labour and intenseness of méditation. 

That thoae vho profess to advuice leornîng some- 
timea obatrutt it, cannot be denied ; the continuai mul- 
tiplication ofbooks not oiily diatractt choice, but disap- 
points inquiry. To him that has moderately stored his 
mind witli imagea, few writera affonl any novelty ; or 
what little tbey hâve to add to the common stock of 
learning, is so buried in the masa of gênerai notions, 
that, like silver mingled wlth the ore of lead, it is too 
little to pay for the labour of «eparation ; and he that 
hu oftai been deceîved by the promise of a title, at last 
grows wcary of examining, and is tempted to consider 
ail aa equally iàllacioiu. 

There are îndeed some répétitions alwaya lawful, be- 
cauae they never deceive. He that writes the history 
of past tîmes, undettakes only to decorate known facti 
by new beaudes of method or of style, or at moat to il- 
Iiutrate them by his own reflections. The author of a 
System, whether moral or phyaical, is obliged to nothing 
léyond care of sélection and r^[ularity of disposition. 
But there are otfaera nho claim the name of authors 
merdy to diwràce it, and fill the world with voluiaes 
only to bury lett«« in their own ruhbiab. The travel- 
1er, who tells, in a pompous folio, that he saw the Pan- 
théon at Rome, ana the Medicean Venus at Florence; 
ihe natural historiaii, who, deacribinç the productions 
of a narrow islaud, recounts ail that it has in commun 
with every other part of the world; the collector ofan- 
tiquities, that accounts every thing a curiosity whidi 
the ruina of Herculaneum happen to émit, ihough an 
instrument already shown in a tbousand repositories. 
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or a cap common to the andenta, the mciderns, and ait 
mankind; may be justly censured as tbe persecutors 
of studénti, and the thieves of dutt tîme which never 
can be rmtored. 
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TO TUE IBLER. 
HR. IDLEB, 

It is, 1 think, unirersally agreed, tbat seldom any good 
19 gotten by complaint ; yet we find that fèw forbear 
to coroplain, but those who are afraid of being reproach* 
ed as the authors of their ovn miseries. 1 hope therefore 
for the common permission to lay my case before yoa 
and your readers, by which I shall disburthen my hear^ 
thou^ I cannot hope to receive either assistance or con- 
solation. 

I am a trader, and owe my ftwtiine ta frugalîty and 
induBtry. I began with little ; but by the easy and ob- 
vions method of spending less than I gain, I bave every 
year added someming to my stock, and espect to hâve 
a seat in the common-councit at tbe next élection. 

My wïfe, y/ho was as prudent as myself, died six years 
8ga, and left me one scm and one daughter, for whose 
aake I resolved never to marry agâin, and rejected the 
overtares of Mrs. Squeeze, the broker'a widow, who 
had ten thousand pounds at her own disposai. 

I bred my son at a school near Islington ; and when 
he had leamed arithmetick, and wrote a good liMid, I 
took him into the shop, deaignîug, in about ten years, 
to retire to Stratford or Hackney, and leave him esta- 
blished in the business. 

For four years he was diligent and sednte, entered the 
shop before it was opened, and when it nas shut always 
éxamined the pins of the window. In aiiy intermission 
of business itwashis constant practice to peruse the led- 
VoL. V. A a 
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nr. I haâ aWars great faopes of him, vhen I obaerved 
oÔw eorrowfully ne woulâ shake bîa bead over a bad debt, 
■nd how easerly he would listen ta me when I told him 
tfaat be mignt at one tJme or other become an alderman. 

We lîred together with mutual confidence, tïll un- 
luclulyarîsitwas paid hîm bv two of fais schooIfetloT* 
who vere placed, I suppose, in the army, because they 
were fit for nothing better: they came glittering in 
tbeir military dress, accosted their old acquaintance, 
and invited him to a tavem, where, as I nave been 
sînce informed, they ridiculed the meanness of com- 
merce, and wondered how a youth of spirit could spend 
the prime of life behind a counter. 

I did not suspect any mischief. I knew my son waa 
tiever without money in hîa pocket, and vas better able 
to pay his reckonîng than bis cotnçaniima; and expec- 
ted to see bim retum triumphing iil his own advanta- - 
ges, and congratulât! ng hîmself tfaat he was not one of 
those who eicpose their heads to a musket butlet for 
three ahilUnge a day. 

He retùmed sullen and thoughtful; I euppoaed him 
(orry for the hard fortune of his friends; and trîed ter 
comfort hîm, by sayinff that the war would Booa be at 
an end, and that, if tney had any bonest occupation, 
half'pay would be a pret^ help. He looked at me 
with indignation ; ana snatched up bîa candie, told me, 
a> he went up atairs, that "he hoped to see a battle 
yet" 

Wby he ehould hope to see a battle I could not con- 
cnve, but let hitn go quietly to sleep away his foUy* 
Next day be made two mîatakea in the firat bill, dîao- 
bliged a customer by surly answers, and dated ail his 
entries in the joum^ in a wrong month. Xt night he 
met hîa militaiy companions again, came home late, and 
quarrelled with the maid. 

From this fatal interview be bas gradually loat ail hia 
laud^le paasions and desires. He soon grew nseleaa 
in the shop, where, indeed, I did not willingly trust 
him ariylongeri forheoftflnmiatooktbepriceof good». 
to hia own loss, aUd once gave a promimory note instead 
of a receipt. > 
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I did not know to wbat degree he was corrupted, till 
an honest tailor gave me notice that he bad bespoke a , 
loced suit, which was to be left for hîm at a bouse kept 
by the sister of one of my jiiurneymen, I went to Ihia 
claadestine lodging, and fouad, to my atnazement, ail 
the ornaments of a fine gentleman, which I know not 
wbether he bas taken upon crédit, or purcbased with^ 
money subducted &om tKe abop. 

This détection bas made hîm desperate. He now 

Xnly déclares hia résolution to be a gentleman ; Skys 
: lus Boul is too ^reat for a coiinting-house ; ridicules 
the conversation of city tavems ; t^s of new playSi 
and boxes, and tadîes ; givea ducheBies for his toasts ; -<' ' 
carries BÎlver, for readineaa, in his waistcoat-pocket ; 
and comes home at night in a chair, with such taunders 
at the door, as hâve more than once bronght the watcb< 
men frora their stands. 

Little expenses will not hurt us ; and I could forgîve 
a few juvénile frolieks, if he would be careful of the 
main ; but hïs favourïte topîck is cootempt of money, 
whicb, he says, is of no use but to be spenL Riches, 
vithout honour, he holda empty thinga ; and once told 
tne to my face, that wealtby plodd^ were only pur- 
veyors to men of apîrit. 

He is always impatient in tbe Company of his old 
fiiends, and seldom speaks till he is warraed wîtb wlne; 
lie then entertains us with accounts that we do not dé- 
sire to hear, of intrigues aiuong lords and ladies, and 
quarrels between officers of the guards ; shewa a minia- 
ture on bis snuff-bos, and «onders that any man eau 
loo^ upon the new dancer without rapture. 

Ail this is very provoking ; and yet ail this inîght 
be borne, if the boy could support his pretensions. 
But whatever he may thînk, he is yet ar from the 
Bccomplishments which he has endeavoured to pur- 
diase at sa dear a rate. I hâve watched hJM in public 
places. He sneaks jn like a man that knowsTie is wbere 
ne should not be ; he is proud to catch the slightest 
salutation, and oflen daims it when it is not intended. 
Other men receive dtgnïty ftom dresa, but my booby 
looki always more meanly for his ânery. Dear Mr. Idier, 
A » 2 
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tell him what must at kst become of a fi>p, whom pride 
will not sufTer to be a trader, and whom long habita in 
««hop forbid to be a gentleman. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

TiM Wainscot. 
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Hacho, a king c^ Lapland, vas in hia youth the most 
renowned of the Northern warriora. His martial 
achievements remain engraved on a pillar of flint in tbe 
rocks of Hanga, and are to thîs day solemnly caroled 
to the harp by the LaplanderB, at the fires with wfaich 
they celemate their nigfatly festivities. Such waa hîs 
intrepid spirit, that he ventured to paaa the lake Veiher 
to the isle of Wizarda, where he descended alone into 
the dreary vault ia wbich a magîcian had been kept 
bound for six âges, and read the Gothic charactera în- 
scribed on his brazen mace. Hia eve waa so piercins, 
that, aa ancient chronicles report, he could blunt the 
weapona of hia enemiea only by looking at them. At 
twelve years of j«^ he carried an iron vesaet of a pro- 
digious weight, ror the length of five furlongg, in the 
. présence of ail the cbiets of hîa father'a castle. 

Norwaa he lésa celebrated for hîa prudence and wi»- 
dom, Two of hia proverba are yet remembered and re- 
peated among Laplanilers. To expresa the vigilance of 
the Suprême Seing, he vas wont to say, " Odin'a belt 
is atways buckled." To shew that the most prosperoua 
condition of life ia often hazardous, his lesaon was, 
" When ^n sUde on the smoothest îce, beware of pita 
beneath." He conaoled his countrymen, when tîiey 
were once preparjng to leave the frosen déserta of Lap- 
land, and resolved to seék aome warmer climate, by tel- 
ling them, that the Eastern nations, notwithstandin^ 
their boaated fertility, paaaed evenr night amidat the 
horr^rsofatixiousapprehenaion, and were inexpressibty 
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mfirighted, and almost etunned, every moming, with tha 
noise of the Bun while he was riain^; 

His tempérance and aeverity of mannera were hî« 
chief praiie. In his early yeora he never tasted wine ; 
nor woold he drink out of s painted cap. He conetant^ 
]f slept io bis annour, with bis spear in hia band; nor 
would he use a battle-axe whose handle was inlaid with 
brasB. Hé did not, however, persévère in thïs contempt 
of luxiuy; nor did he close his daya with honour. 

One evening, after bunting the gulos, or ictld-dog, 
being bewildered in a aolitary forest, and having pasaed 
the fatigues of the day without any înterval of refresh- 
ment, he discovered a large store of honey in tbe hollow 
of a pine, This was a dainty which he bad never ta»< 
ted before ; and being at once faint aad hungry, he fed 
greedily upon it. Front this unuaual and delicious re- 
paet he received eo much aatîafactîon, that, at his return 
home, he commanded honey to be served up at his ta- 
ble every day. Hia patate, by degrees, became vefined 
and vitjated ; he began to lose his native relish for sim- 
ple fare, and contracted a habit of indulging hîinself in 
delicaeies ; he ordered the delightful gardens of his cas- 
tle to be thrown open, in which the raost luscious fruits 
bad been sufiered to ripen and decay, unobserved and 
untouched, for many revolving autumns, aud gratified 
fais appetite with luxurioua déserts. At lengtb be 
found it expédient to introduce wiiie, as an agrceable 
improvement, or a neceasary ingrédient, to hïs new way 
of living ; and having once tasted it, he was tempted, 
by little and little, to givc a loose to the eKcesscs of in- 
toxication. Hia gênerai siniplicity of lîfe was changed ; 
be perfumed bis apartmenta by burning the wood of 
tbe raost aromatickfir, andcoramanded hiahelmet tobe 
ornamented with beautiful rows of the teeth of the rein- 
dëer. Indolence and efiemînacy àtote iipon him by plea^ 
sing and imperceptible gradations, relaxcd the slnews 
of his resolution, and CKtinguished his thirst of railitary 



glory. 
Whil 



While Hacho was thua iramersed in pleaaure and in 
repose, it waa reported to him, one moming, tbat tbe 
prcceding nightj a disastrous omea bad beçn discover- 
ed,«Qd U)at bats and bideous birds bad dcunk up tbe 
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oil which nouridied the perpétuai l^mp in the tranple 
of Odin. About the Bame tïme, a messenger arrived ta 
tell hîm that the kîng of Nwway had invaded hîs kîng- 
dom with a formidable army. Hacho, terrified as ne 
was with the omeu of the tiight, and enervated with in- 
dulgence, roused himself fVom liis voluptuouj lethargy, 
and, recollectîng some faint and few eparks of vétéran 
valour, marched forword to nieet him. fiotfa amiies 
joined batde in the foreat where Hacho had been lost 
after bunting ; and it ao happened, that the king of 
Norway chalïenged him to aingie combat, near the ^ace 
where ne had tasted the honey. The Lapland chief, 
laiiguid, and long disused to arniH, was soon overpow.- 
ered; he fell to the gronnd; and, before hia inaulting 
adversary atruck hia head from bis body, uttered tbis 
exclamation, which the Laplandera still use as an early 
lesson to tbeir chiidren: "The vicions man sbouM 
date his destruction from the Urst temptation. How 
jnstly do I fall a sacrifice to sloth and lusury, in the 
place where I first yielded to those nllurements which 
seduced me to lieviate from tempérance and innocence ! 
The honey which I tasted in this forest, and not the 
hand of the king of Norway, conquers Hacho.*" 
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It may, t think, be justly observed, lliat few books 
diaappoint tbeir readers more than the narration of tra- 
vellers, One part of mankind is natui-ally curious to 
leam the sentiments, mannera, and condition of the rest; 
and every mind that has leisure or power to entend ils 
viewa, must be desirous of knowing in what proportion 
Providence haa distributed the blessings of nature, or 
the advantages of art, among the sever^ nations of the 
earth. 



" By Mr. T. Wartoti. 
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Thîa gênerai désire easily procnret readera to eveir 
book from which it can expect gratification. The ad- 
venturer upon unknown coaats, and the describer of 
distant régions, ia aWays welcomed as a man who haa 
labotired for the pleasure of others, and who ia able to 
enlarge our knowledge and rectify our opinions; but 
wliea the volume ia opened, nothing îs found but such 
gênerai accounta aa leave no distinct ideu behind them, 
or such minute enumerationa as few can read with ei- 
tiier profit or delieht. 

Every writer oi travels ahould conaider that, lilce ail 
Mher authora, he undertakes either to instruct or please, 
f>r to m ingle pleasure with instruction. He that in- 
structs must ofler to the mind something to be imitated, 
or something to be avoided ; he that pieasea must oSer 
new imagea to hia reader, and eoable him to form a ta- 
cit coroparison of his owu state with that of othera. 

The greater part of travellera tell nothine, becauëe 
theîr method of travelling supplîea thetn. wiUl nothing 
to be told. He that entera a town at night and surveya 
it in the morning, and then hastens away ta another 
place, and gueasea at the mannera of the înhabitanta by 
the entertainment which his inn afibrded him, may 
pleaae himaelf for a tîme with a haaty change of scènes, 
and a confused remembrance of palaces and churches ; 
he may gratify bis eye with a variety of landscapes, and 
regale his palate with a succession of vintagea ; but let 
him be contented to pleaae himaelf without endeavour- 
îng ta disturb othera. Wliy ahould he record excur- 
sions by which nothing could be learned, or wish to 
make a show of knowledge, which, without lome pow- 
er of intuition unknown to other mortala, he nev«r 
coald attain. 

Of thoae who crowd the world with their itinerariea, 
some hâve no other purpoae than to deacribe the face 
of die country ; those wno sit idle at home, and are cu- 
rious to know wbat ia donc or suâèred in diatant coun- 
tric«, may be informed by one of theae wanderers, tbaj 
on a certain day he set ont early with the caravan, and 
in the first haur's niarch aaw, towarda the aouth, a hill 
covered with trecs, then pasaed over a stream, whîcfa 
ran northward with a swift courae, but which ia proba- 
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hïy dey in the summer montha ; that an hour after he 
gaw sometliing to the right which looked at a distance 
like a caetle with towers, but which he discovered aSler- 
wards to be a craggy rock ; that he then entered a val- 
ley, in which he aaw several trees tall and flourishing, 
watered by a rivulet not marked in the maps, of wfaiw 
he was not able to leam the name ; that the road after- 
wards grew stony, and the country uneven, where he 
obtervea among the hills manj hollowB wom by tor- 
rents, and was told that the road was passable only part 
of the year; that goïng on they found the remiins of a 
building, once, perhops, a fortress to secure the pasa, or 
to restraiu the robbers, of which the présent inhabitanta 
can give no other account than that it is haunted by faî- 
ries ; that they went to dine at the foot of a rock, and 
travelled the rest of the day aloog the banks of a river, 
from which the road tumed aside towards evening, and 
brought them wîthin aight of a village, which was once 
a considérable town, but whicb afforded them neither' 
good victuals nor commodious lodging. 

Thus he conducts his reader through wet and dry, 
over rough and smooth, without incidents, without re- 
flectîon; and, if he obtins his company for another day, 
will dismisa him again at nîght, eqnally fatigued with a 
iike succession of rocks and streams, mountains and 

This is thecommon style ofthose sons of enterprise, 
who visit Savage countries, and range through sohtude 
and désolation; who pass a désert, and tell that >t ts 
sandy ; who cross a vatley, and fînd that it is grcen. 
There are others of more délicate sensibility, that viait 
only the realms of élégance and softness; that wander 
through Italian palaces, and amuse the gentle reader 
with catalogues of pictures ; that hear masses in mag- 
niGccnt churches, and recount the number of the pillars 
or variegations of the pavement. And there are yet 
others, who, in disdain of trifles, copy inscriptions, élé- 
gant and rude, ancient and modem ; and transcribe in- 
to their book the walls of every édifice, sacred or civil. 
He that reads thèse books must consider-his labour as 
its own reward; for he will find nothing on which at- 
tention can fix, or which memory can retain. 
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He that would travel for the entertaînment of othera, 
■hoiild remember that the great object of remarie ts hu- 
man lifc. Every nation bas aoniething peculiar in its 
manufactures, ita works of genius, its medicinea, its ajrri- 
culture, its customs, and its poliçy. He only is a use- 
ful traveller who brïngs home something by whtcb his 
country may be benefited; who procures some supply 
of want, or some mitigation of evil, which may enaole 
his readers to compare their condition with that of 
others, to improve it whenever ît is worse, and whene- 
ver it is better to enjoy it. 
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I AH the daughter of a gentleman, who during his life- 
time enjoyed a amall încome, which arose frora a pen- 
sion from the court, by which he was enabled to live in 
a centeel and corafortable manner. 

By the situation of life in which he was placed, he 
w«B frequenlly întroduced into the company of thoae of 
Riuch greater fortunes than bis own, among whom be 
was alwaya received wîtb complaisance, and treatcd 
with dsibty. 

At six yeari of âge I was sent to a boarding-school 
in the country, at which I continued till my tather'a 
death. Thismelancholyeventbappenedatatime when 
I was by no means of sufficient âge to manage for my- 
self, while the passions of youth continued unsubdiied, 
and before expérience could guide my sentiments or 
my actions. 

I was then taken from school by an uncle, to the care 
of whom my father had committed me on his dyiiig-l»ed. 
With him I lived several years ; and as he was unmar- 
ried, the management of his famUy was committed to me. 
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Id thÏB character I always endeavoured to acquit myself, 
if DOt wïth upplatise, at least without censure. 

Attheageoftwenty-one, a young gentleman of some 
fortune paid his addresscs to me, and ofTered me terms 
of mi^iage. This proposai I ahould readily hâve ac- 
ceptée!, because, from vicinity of resideDce, and from 
raany opportuntties of observîng his behaviour, I had 
in some sort contracted an affection for him. My uiicle, 
for what reason, I do not know, refused his consent to 
this alliance, thoush it would hâve been complied with 
by the father of tne young gentleman ; and as the fu- 
ture condition of my life was wholly dépendent on him, 
I wasnot willingtodîsobligehim, and therefore, though 
unwillingly declined the oiTer. 

My uncle, who possessed a plentiful fortune, fre- 

Îuentlv hinted to me in conversation, that at his death 
should be provided for in such a manner that I ahould 
be able to make my future life comfortable and happy. 
As this promise vas oflen repeated, I was the less anz- 
ioua about any provision for myself, lu a shojl dme 
my uncle was talcen ÎU ; and, though ail possible means 
were made use of for his recovery, insfewdayshedied- 

The sorrow ariaing from the loss of a relation, by 
whom I had been always trested with the greatest kina-* 
ness, liowever grievous, was not the worst of my mis- 
fortunes. As he enjoyed an almost uninterruptea stste 
of heaith, he was the less mindful of his dissolution, 
and dicd intestate; by which means his wbole fortune 
devolved to a nearer relation, the heir at law. 

Thus excluded from ail hopes of living in the man- 
ner with which 1 hâve so long flattered myself, 1 am 
doubtful what method I shall take to procure a décent 
maintenance. I hâve been educated in a manner that 
has set me above a state of servitude, and my situation 
renders me unfît for the company of those wïth whom 
I bave hitherto conversed. But though disappointed in 
my expectations, 1 do not despair. I will hope that as- 
sistance raay still be obtained for innocent dîstress, and 
that friendsliip, though rare, is not yet impossible to 
be found. l am, sir, 

Your humble servant, 
SoritiA Hgeoful. 
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As OrtogruI af fiasra woe one day wanderiog ftlong 
the streeU of fiagdat, musing on the varieties of mer- 
chandiae nhich tne shopa offered ta hie view, and ob- 
■erving the différent occupations which buaied the mul- 
titudes on eveiT side, he was awakened from the tran- 
quillity of méditation by a crowd that obetructed fais 
passage. He raised his eyee> and saw tfae chief vider, 
vho, having retumed fiûm the divan, vos entering 

Ortogrul mingled w!th the attendants, and, being 
■upposed to bave sonie pétition for the visier, wai pet- 
Dutted to enter. Me surveyed the spaciousness of the 
apartments, admired the valls hung wîtb golden tapes- 
try, and the floors covered with silken carnets, and de- 
spised the simple neatness of his own httle habitation. 

Surely, said he to bimaelf, tbis palace îs the aeat of 
happiness, where pleasure succeeas to pleasure, and 
discontent and sorrôw can bave no admiKsion. What- 
ever Nature has provided for the delight of sensé ia 
hère spread forth ta be enjoyed. Wbat can tnortals 
bope or imagine, which the master of this palace haa 
not obtained ? The disbes of Luxury cover his table, 
the voice of Harmpny lullshim iii bis bowers; he 
breathes tbe fragrance of the grovea of Java, and sleeps 
ipon the down of the cygiteti of Gaiiges. He spealts, 
and his mandate is obeyed; he wishes, and his wish is 
gratified; ail whom he sees obey him, and ail whom 
beiears flatter him. How différent, Ortogrul, is thy 
condition, who art doomed to the perpétuai tonnents 
of unsatîsfied désire, and who hast ;ao amusement in 
thy power that can .withhold thee from thy own reflex-. 
ions.' They tell thee that thou art wise; but whal 
does wisdom avail with poverW ? None will flatter the 
poor, and the wise hâve very little power of fiattering 
themselves. That man is surely the most wretched ^ 
the sons of wretchedoess, wfao hres with his own fiiulta 
and ibUtea alwaya before hin^ and wbo bas none to re- 
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concile him to faîniBelf by praïse and vénération. I 
hâve long sought content, and hâve not fbund ît; I 
will tWioi thia moment endeavour to be rich, 

Full of this new resolution, he Bhut himself up in hig 
chamber for six months, to deliberate how he shou]â 
grow rich ; he sometimcs proposed to offer himself as 
acounsellortooneofthekingsof India, and sOmetîmes 
rcsolved to dig for dianionda in the mines of Golconda. 
One day, after some hours passed in violent fluctuation 
of opinion, sieep insensibly seizcd him in his chair; he 
dreameil diat he was ranging a désert country în search 
of some one that mîght teaoi him to grow rich ; and aa 
he Btood on the top of a hill shaded with t^ress, in 
doubt whither to direct hts steps, his father ap^ared 
on a sudden standing before him. Ortogrul, said the 
old maa, l kaaw thy perplexity ; listen to thj father j 
tum thine eye on the opposite mountain. Ortogrul 
looked, and saw a torrent turobling down the rocks, 
roaring with the noise of thunder, and scatterîng îts 
. foam on the impending woods. Now, eaid his father, 
behold the Valley that lies hetween the hills. Ortogrul 
looked, and espied a little well, ont of which issued a 
amall rivulet. Tell rae nov, said his father, dost thou 
wish for sudden affluence, that may pour upon thee Hke 
the mountain torrent, or for a slow and graduai increaae, 
resembling the rill gliding from the well ? Let me be 
quickly rich, said Ortogrul; let the golden stream be 
quick and violent Look round thee, said bis father, 
once again. Ortogrul looked, and perceived the chan- 
nel of the torrent dry and dusty; but following the 
rivulet from the well, he traced it to a wide hke, which 
the supply, slow and constant, kept always full. He 
waked, and determined to grow rich by silent profit 
Mid pcrsevering indnstiy, 

Having sold his patrimony, he ençaged in tnerchan- 
dîse, and in twenty yeare purchased lands on which he 
raised a house, equal in sumptuouaness to that of the 
virier, to which he invited ail the ministers of pleasure, 
expecting to enjoy ail the felicity which he had ima- 
pned riches able to afford. Leisure soon made him 
weary of himself, sndbe tonged tobe persuaded that he 
was great and happy. Ue wae courteous and libéral ; 
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be RsVe ail tfast apjsoached him hc^es of pleftsûig hinii 
MUi ail who ahtrala pleaae him hmes of being reward- 
«d. Every art of praiae waa teiea, and every source t^. 
adulabHT' lictiDii yras exhausted. Ortognil heard hù 
flatterers without delight, becauae he found himself nn- 
able to bdieve them. Hû own heart told him his frail- 
ticB, his own underBtandiiv r^ioachcd him with hû 
faulta. " How liHig," said b% with a de^ sîgh, " hava 
I been labouring in vain to amass vealth which at laat 
U uieless ! Let no man hereafter wiah to be ricb, who 
ù alreadf too wûe to be flattered." 
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TA THE IDLES. 

an, 

Thk nnCKtainty and defecte of language hâve pioduced 
veiT fréquent complainta among the learned ; yet there 
still remain many words am<Kig us undefined, which 
are very necessary ta be rightly undentood, and which 
int>duce very mischievous miatakea when they are er- 
roDeoaalT interpreted. 

I lived in a atate of celibacy beyond the usuat time. 
Id the huny firat of tJeasure, and afterwards of busi- 
aesa, I Jêlt no want of a domestick companion ; but be- 
coming weary of labour, I soon grew more weary of 
idlenew, and tfaoucht it reasmiable to follow the custom 
of life, and to aeeK iome solace of my cares in female 
tendemess, and aome amusement of my leîsure in female 
cheerfulneis, 

The dioice which haâ been long delaycd ia commonly 
made at laat with great caution. My résolution was, to 
keep my.jpsaaiona neutral, and to marry only in com- 
pliûice widi my reason. I drew upon a page of my 
pocket-book a tcheme of ail female virtues tmd vices, 
w{th the vices which border up<Hi every virtue: and thf 
Vol. V. B b 
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vntneswbidi aie nlliedtocveiy vice. I Mneîdered that 
irit was BarcutiA, snd HHignBnimily ssiperians ; tibat 
avuice wati ncononucsl, and ignonnca «bsequlons ;■ 
and haring eitimatod tbe good and eril of ereiy qnditf , 
emelofcd 1)17 own ffl^cMM), and tbatoftnjmendB, t» 
find tm ladjr m «ham natnre aild ntaoù nad reacbed 
tibat bappy nedàocrity wfaidt is eqnaUjy remotc fnm 
and>eraiMe and duBoiMMe. 

Everj woman had ber advtîrars and her txnmutn ; 
md the txptcttidoÊa wbich onè piised wei« by atioAer 
qoickly depressed; yct tb«>e waa atie in wboM famir 
almoBt ail sufirages concurred. Miss Gentle was uni- 
vereally allowed ta be a good Bort of wornan. Her 
fbrtnDc vas not luve, bot ao pradeDtly managed, ^xt 
she wore finer clotbeSj and sav inore comjiany, tfaan 
man^ irko wera knowb to be tWice as rttii. Misa 
Gentle's vîsits were eveiy where welcome ; and what- 
ever fiuaily she &Toured irîdi ber company, she always 
left behina faer iuch a desree of kindness as recommend- 
ed her to othera. ^yery %iy ertended her acquaintance; 
and ail who knev her dectued that they aever met with 
a better sort of woman. 

To miss Gcntle I nude my addresses, and iras re- 
GRTiid vFÎth great equality of ttamya . She did not la 
tbe dftyfl of courtship aastunfe tbe ptiiHtge of inporii^ 
rigorous commandB, or metïting sfight offmteà. If 1 
forgDt any of h« injonctÎMiB, I vas genUy remhided} 
if I inïssed the minute of appoïntment, I vas easilT fbr- 
gîvea. I foreaav nothing in marrii^ hul a balcf on 
cslm, and longed for the hajqnness vhtcfa vas to be 
fbund in the iniqwraMe sod^ of a good sort of vo- 

The jointnre vas soon setikd b^ thê intarention of 
■fHends, and the day came in vbuch miss frentle ^aà 
maJle mine Bar erer. The first month vas patsed easily 
enoush in receiving and repaying the civmties of otir 
fHends. The bride practiied vith great exactness ail 
the niceties of covroony, and distributed her notice in 
the most punctflîoua )>roportionB to the ftiends vbo 
sumnindea ub mth their hsppy augtiries. 

But the tîme soon came when ve vere left to ouft 
selves, and vere to receive our ]deasures from eac^ 
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formed to b« muoh detighted t^ k good sort of w——' 



Her great piinciple is, that the ordera of it family must 
not be broKen. Every hour of the day bas îts employ» 
meut invioUbly apgHropriated ; nor will any importuni- 
ty persuade ber ta walk in the gsrden at tbe tioe whidi 
ebe bas devoted to ber needle-work, or to ait ^ stain 
ïn that p«at of the foreaoan vhîcfa she hua accustomed 
her»eif to «pend in tbe badt parlour. Sbe allows ber- 
self ta sit half aa houv aftec Dreakfaet, «nd an bour a& 
ter diiwer ; while I asa talking or readiDg to her, sbe 
keeps her «ye upon her watc^ and, wben tbe minute 
of oeptitun cônes, will leave an allument unfinishedj 
w tbe intrigue ot a play tuiravdled. She once called 
tiw M auppei vbcn I was «atdiii« an eclipae, and «uia- 
VMinid m* «t anodier tûne te bed wben I was going t* , 
giw direction! at a fire. 

£br evavtnaxioa ia so babitualfy cautious, tliat âhe 
a«nr t^Éite ne bat in gaxni t«raI^ ta to ane wbau 
te »4wy M w to tinat For dismmiDatioaa of cbaraot 
ter ÎIm bê» m nanM : ail vhon ahe meotioiM aie ho* 
\ «ia agteeable w«nen. She sinites not by 



Wi but bv practice. Her laughter îs n 
Àtidtxithy^ajmWfMidherniniooofa joke ia not very 
ddmrtb J[3lf rmtition of a tfood joke does not weak- 
tpx îta eCtct; tf sbe bas laugned once Bbe will laugb 
Again. 

She is aK«pQniy to nothing but ill-nature and pride; 
but sbe bas ftw^aent leason ta lament that they are ao 
fréquent in tbe vwk). Ali who are not equally pleaa- 
ed with tbi go&â aW tbe bad, with the élégant and 
gross, wiâi ue iritW asd tbe dull, ail who distinguisb 
excellence frDm denct» the cwisideis as ill-natured; 
end ahe condemsa aa pr«uâ aJl wb» repress imperti> 
nence or qoelt presuniptili^ ot expect respect &om an^ 
otber emioence dian that of liutune, to vbich abc u 
always irilUng to piw haouga. 

There are none wbom me opeoljr h&tes; for, if once 
ehe auffers, or believea hcraelf to saSt?!i anj contempt 
ix inault, sbe never dîsmiasea it àon her nùnd, but 
takes ail t^portunities to tell how «aaily she can Ibrgive. 
There are ootie whora sbe loves much better than 
B b 2 
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qthers ; for, when any of her acquaintanee âedine in 
the opinion of the world, she alwaya ûaÔs it inconvéni- 
ent ta TÏait tfaetn ; her affection continues unaltered, but 
it is impoBgible to be intiraate with the whole town. 

She daily exercises her benevolence by pityin» eveiy 
misfortune that bappens to eveiy fkmily wïthtn ner cir' 
de of notice ; she is in hourly tertors ]est one should 
catch cold in the rain, and another be frighted by the 
bigb wind, Her charity she shews by lamenting that 
•o many poor wretchea should languisfa in the streets, 
and l^ wondering what the great can think os that 
tb^ do 80 Uttle good with sucb large estâtes. 

Her house is élégant, and her table dainty, Hiough 
>he has little tsste of élégance, and is wholly free from 
vidous luxuiy; but she comforts herself that nobody 
can say that ner house is dir^, or that h«r disbes are 
not well drest 

- Tbis, Mr. Idier, I hâve found by long enierience to 
be the choracter of a good sort of woman, which 1 hâve 
■ent you for the information of those by whom â good 
tort qftvoman, and a good tvomait, may happen to be used 
aa équivalent terms, «ad who may suff« by the niistakei 
like 

Your homble servant. 
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Omar, the son of Hussan, had passed aeventy-five years 
in faonour and prosperi^. The fkvour of tiïree succcs- 
dve calîfs had nlled his house with gold and ailver; and 
vhenever he appeared, die bénédictions of the pétale 
proclaimed his passage. 

Terreatrial happinees is of short continnance. The 
brightnese of the niune is wasting its fuelj the fta^mnt 
flower is patsing awa; in Its own odours. The vigour 
of Omai began to &il, dte curls of beau^ fell from fait 
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bead, ttnngth dc^iarted from fais handc, and ngili^ 
ftom fais feet Hc gave back to tbe calif the kejs ôf 
trust and tbe seala of secrecy; and sought do odier 
pleasure for die remains of Itfe than the converae of the 
vise, and tbe gratitude of the fpmd. 

The powers of bis mind were yet unîmpaired. His 
ciuunbCT waa fiUed t^ viaitants, eager to catch the dic- 
tâtes of expérience, and offidoue to pa^ the trïbute of 
admiration. Caled, theson of the viceroy of Egypt, en- 
tcred every day early, and retired late. He waa beaU' 
tiful and âoquent; Omar admired hie wit, and loved 
hia docility. " Tell me," aaid Caled, " thou ta whose 
voiee natîona hâve liatened, and whose visdoio îa known 
to the extremitieB of Asia, tell me how I may resemblo 
Omar the prudent The arts by which you bave gain- 
ed powér and preserved it, are ta you no longer necesi 
' aary or uarful; impart tome tbe secret ofyourconduct, 
and teach nu the plan upon whiefa your wisdnn bas 
built vour fortune." 

" Young man," aaid Omar, " it !a of little nae to 
form plans of life. When 1 took my first snrrey of ths 
vorld, in my twentieth year, having conpidered the va- 
rioui conditiona of mankînd, in tbe hour of aolitade I 
aaid thus ta myaelf, leanine against a cedar whiefa apread 
ita branches over my head: Seventy yeara are atlowed 
to a man; I bave yet Ëfty remaining: ten ycars I will 
allot to tbe attainment of knowledge, and ten I will 
pass in foreigo countriei ; I sball beîeamed, uidtbere- 
lôre ahall be honoiuvd ; every cî^ will shont at my ar^ 
rival, and every stodent wdl aoUcit my friendship. 
Twetity yeara thus paased will store my mind witb 
inuiçes wlndi I shall be busy thruugh the rest of my 
liib la combining and oomparing. I shall revel in in- 
«diaitatildeaccuniulationsof intellectualriËliea; I shall 
ind new plcasnres tbr every moment, and shall never 
■aore be weary of mysetf. I will, however, not deviate 
km fiu- fhim the beaten track of life, bnt will try vhat 
Can be finuid în fèmak delicacy. I will marry a wife 
fa(HUtifiila8tbeHouriee,aaâwiaeasZobeide; withher 
I will live twent; yeara within the suburba of Basdat, 
ni cmy pleasore that wealtli can pnichase, and tancy 
can invent. 1 will tben retire to a rural dwelliug, pass 
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niy last days in obacuri^ and contefne^tîon, and lie si- 
lently down on the beaof death. Through myUfe it y^ 
slutll be my settled retolution, thst I never nill dépend' 
upon tfae smile of princes ; that I never will stand «^ 
poaed to the artifices of courts; I will never pant for 
publick honours, nor disturb roy quiet with affaira of 
State. Sucfa was my scfaeme of life, which I impressed 
ïndelibly upon my memory. 

" Thefirstpart of my eneuinf; time wsatO'bespent in 
search of knowledge ; and I know not bow I was di- 
verted frotn my design. I had no visible impediments 
wîthout, nor sny ungovemable passions withm. I re- 
garded knowle^e as the highest honour and the moet 
enffsging pleasure ; yet d^ stole upon day, and niontb 

Slidwl aner month, dU I found that seven years of the 
rst ten faad vanisfaed, and left nothing bâiind them. 
I now poatpohed my purpose of travelling ; for why 
should I go abroad wbile so mudi remained to be leam- 
ed at home } I immured myself for four years, and stu- 
died the laws of the empire. The famé of my skill 
reached the judges ; I was found able to speak upon 
doubtful questions, and was commanded to stand at the 
footstool of the calif. I was heard with attention, i 
was consulted with confidence, and the love of praîse 
fasteued on my heart. 

■■ I atill wished to see distant conntries, listened with 
rapture to the relations of travellers, and resolved some 
tîme to ask my dismission, that I mtght &ast my soûl 
with novelty ; but my présence, was alwavs necesssry, 
and the stream of business hurried me along. Some. 
times I was a&aid lest 1 should be chargea with ingi%- 
titude; but I still proposed to travel, and thn^re 
would not confine myself by marriage. 

" In my fiftieth ycar I began to sus|)ect that the dme 
of travelling was past, and thought it best to lay hold 
on the felicity yet in my power, and indulge myaelf in 

domestick pleasures. But at fifty no man easily finds a 
woman beautiful as the Houries, and wise as Zobeide. 

I incfuired and rejected, consulted and deliberated, tiU 
the sixty-second year made me aahamed of gazing upon 
girls. I had now nothing left but retirement, and for 
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rettremoit I nevei foiind a tîine, till disease forced me 
front publîck emplcymeot. 

" Sach wos lay Bcbeme, and such haa been its conse- 

Îuence. With an insatiable thirst for knowledge I tri- 
ed sway the yeare of împrovement ; with a restlesa dé- 
sire of seeing différent countries, i bave always resided 
in the aame city; with the hîghest expectation of ctm- 
nubial felicity, I hâve lived unmamed ; and with unal- 
ternble resolutîoas of contemplative retirement, I am 
gàing U> die within the walls of Bagdat." 
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It very Beldom happens to man that his husinesa is his 
pleaaure. What ia done from necesaity îs so often to be 
done when againat the présent inclination, and eo often 
fills the mind witfa anxiety, that an habituai dialike steals 
upon UBj and we akrink involuntarîly from the remem- 
Invnce of our taek. This is the reason why almoat 
every one wiehea ta quît hia employment ; he does not 
like anothèr atate, but is diagusted with hia own. 

From this nnwillingness to perfbnn more than ta re- 
quired of that which îg commonly perforaied with re- 
luctance, it proceeda that few authors write their own 
lives. Stateamen, courtiers, ladies, gênerais, and Be&* 
men, bave gîven to tbe world their own atones, aud the 
éventa with which their différent stations hâve made 
them BCquainted. They retired to the closet as to a 
place'of quiet and amusement, and pleosed themselvea 
witb writing, because tbey could lay down the pen 
wfaenever they were weary. But the author, however 
conapicuous, or however important, either in the pub- 
lick eye or in hia own, leaves his life to be related by 
his BuccesBora, for he cannot gratify bis vanity but by 
Bacrifickig his ease. 

It is GomBaonly Supposed that the uniformity ofa stn- 
dîous life alTorde no matter for narratiim : but tbe truth 
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ia, tlut of tke most Gtudioai li& a greet port pa«c« 
wlthout Gtudy. An autlior partakes of the common 
oonâttion of Oiimanity ; he is boni and mârried like 
fiQotber min ; he has hopea and fears, expectations and- 
disoppoinbuents, griets snd joys, and fnenda ând ene- 
Diiei, like a courtier or a statësroan ; nor can I conceive 
«hy hÎB affaira should not excite eurioaity as much as. 
tb« «faiip»' of a drawing-room, or the actions of a. 
ounp. 

Nothing detaing tha reader's attention more pcnrerfol- 
ly than deep involutions of dîatreas, or sudden vicissî- 
tudea of fortune ; and thèse might be abundantly aSbrd- 
«d by memoirs of the sons of Uterature. They are eiw 
taugled by contracts which they know not how to fulfi], 
anâobliged to write on subjecta wbich they do not un- 
derstand. Every publication ïs a new period of tîme, 
irom which some increase or dedension of famé is ta be 
reckoned. The gradations of a hero'g life are fiwB bat- 
€e.ta battle, and of an author's from bôok to book. 

Sncceas and miscarriage hava the aame eSecta in ait 
conditioiis. The praeperous are fbared, hated, aod flat* 
tared ; and the onfortunate avoided, piticd, and despi^ 
, sed. No sooner is a book puUiahed thaa the taitlx 
mmy jadge of the opinion ôf Uie world. If his acquaint- 
«Dce prâsi round hîm in puhlick {riaoaa, or aiUute him 
fram the other side of the Btreet; if invitations to dia> 
ner cotne diick upon him, and ^ose with wfaom be 
dinet keep him ta a^^er; if tha ladîes tam to him 
when hii coat is plaîn, and the footmen mtvb him with 
attsntiwi aaA alacrity; he may be ture that his wmk 
bas becn vnised by ieme leader of Ittersrjr fashiouA 

Ctf dedûiiu renutaticH» thn symphna are not len 
•anly obiNved. If tha «utbv eMen s coAm-hcnue, 
hefaaaaboxtahimsalf; if beoUsat abaakieller'i.the 
boy tuniB his back ; &iid, ^vhat ia tto mott fatal of ail 
pm^nosticki, authcurs irill visit him in a mortùaKaud 
talk to hin bour aller hour of diie nulevolenca ^ ai> 
tioka, tben^ectof meri^ t)»fa»d taateof theaga, and 
tt>e cand.<uu of posùrity. 

Ail this, modified and varied by acddent and mtwBii 
wonld ionn vwy amuûntf scença c^ bio^rajd». àad 
nlght racreate many a miod vlscfa ia v»7 httle cleUght- 
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ed with conspirades or battles, intrifoea of a cooK, or 
debates of a parliaraent ; to thia tnigEt be added ail the 
changes of tne countensnce of a patron, traced fhnn the 
first gtow which flatter^ raises in his cheek, thoiwh ar- 
dour of fondneas, véhémence of promise, magnim^ence 
of prajse, excuse of deiay, and lamentation of inability^ 
to the last chill look of final dismission, when the one 
grows weary of soliciting, and the other of hearing solî- 
dtation. 

' Thus copions are the materials which hâve been hi- 
Iherto sufiered to lie neglected, while the reposîtories 
of eveiy familv that bas produced a soldier or a minîs- 
l«r are ransacked, «nd libraries are crowded with use- 
les8 folios of Rtate-papers which will never be read, and 
which contribute nothing to vatuable knowtedge. 

I hope the leamed wifl be taught to know their own 
■trengtn and their value, and, inatead of devoting their 
lives to the honoiir of those who setdom thank them tor 
their labours, résolve at laat to do justice to themselves. 
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Beifkere ai lOBgœJutril ifoiia ultima vite. Juv. 

MucH of the pain and pleasure of inankïnd anses jrom 
the conjectures which eveiy one makes of the thoughta 
of othersj ve ail enjoy praise which we do not hear, 
and resent contempt vhicfa we do not see. The Idler 
may therefbre be ro^ven, if he sufiers bis imagination 
to represent to htm what his readers wIU sav or tfaink, 
when thej^ are informed that they bave now his last pa- 
per in their hands. 

Vaine is more frequently raised by scarcity than by 
use. That which lay neglected when it was common, 
rises in estimation as its quantîty becomes less. We 
■eldom leam the true want of wnat we hâve, till it îif 
discovered that we cm haye no inorç. 
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This OMOy wOl, perh^M, be read vitb care evea hy 
tboae who hsve nôt yet attended to any other; and In 
that finde this lato attention recompenBed, wiU niit for-< 
bear to wbh that he had bratowed it sooner, 

Though thc Idlei and hU leaders hâve contiact«d no 
close friendship, they are perhape both unwiUing to part. 
There are few thiogs not purely evU, of whiçfi we caa 
■ay, wîthout lanie émotion of Hneastaesa, ihit û ihe Itut. 
Those wbû never could agrée together, shed teara whm 
mutual discontent bas determined them ta final sépa- 
ration; of a place which bas bem frequentlv vislûd, 
thoush withoiit pteaaure, the' Ust look ia taken with 
heavinesa of beart; and Uie Idler, vith ail hia dùJnwt 
^ tranituillity, is not wbolly una&cted by the tboa^l 
that bis la«t essay is now befoie bim. 

Tbe secret borror of the last is int^arable fraa a 
tbinfcÎDK beîng, whose liffe is liniited, and to whom deatb 
ia drea&ul. We always malie a secret comparison bs^ 
tween a part and the wbole ; the tcnninatioii of any 
period of life reminds us that life itself bas likewise its 
termination ; when we hare done any thine for the last 
time, we involuntarily reâect that a part oftbe days al- 
lotted us is past, and that as more is past there is les4 
renuùning. 

It iê very happll^ and kindly provided, that în evenr 
life there are certain pauses and interruptions, whidi 
force considération ypon tbe careless, and serîousness 
upon the lîght ; points of time where one course of ac< 
tion ends, and another b^ns ; and by vidssîtndee of 
fortune, or altération of employment, by chai^ of place 
or loss of friendehip, we are forced to say of soraetain^ 
(hit is the latt. 

An even and luivaried tenour of life alnays hidea 
Irom our apprdtension tbe approach of its ena. Suc* 
ces^on is not perceived but by variation ; he that lîvea 
to-day as he Cved yesterday, and expects that as the 
présent day is sHch wilt be the morrow, easilr ctraceives 
time as running in a circle and retuming to itself. Tbe 
uucertainty of our duration is impreued commonly bv 
diaeimOitude of CMidîtionj it is only by finding lira 
çbsDgeable that we are reiuinded of its shortiieaB. 
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■ "nriti cofiTïctkni, h«w«T«r fiffdble st evffry neir Im- 
{tKSBÎon, is eveiy moment fading fhim the mind ; and 
partly bj the inévitable iDcnrsion of new imagM, uni 
partly by voluntary exclusion of unwelcome thoughts, 
«e are agaïD exptfsed to the universil fallaey; and we 
most do BDOrïwr thing fàt the last dme, bem« we coii'i 
rider that the time ia nigh when vre shall do no more. 
' Aa the laSt Idler is |tpUi«héd in tbat solemn week 
«hich the Chriatian world bas ahrays set apart for tbt 
éxamination of the conscience, tfee retiew of life, the 
eKtÎDCtion of esrthly désires, and the rénovation of hely 
purçosea; I hope that my readers are slready dispoaed 
to Tiew every indâent witfa s«ioumésB, and to impivve 
ît by méditation ; and that, wh«i ihey see Ihis Sériée rf 
trifies brougfat to a conclusion, they will consider that, 
by octtliving the Idler, thej haVdpàMedveekB,moiilhs, 
inà yeare, whîch ans no« no tongn in thêir power ; 
tfiat an 'end most in tinte be |>ut toentry thing great as 
te every thing litth ; tfa«t to Itfb miùt come ita last hour, 
and ta this a^stent of beiog its last day, the honr at 
which probation ceases, fod repentance vill bevain; 
fte day in which e?ery w(»A of the hand, and imagÎB»- 
thmofthefaeart, ahalibebreng^ttoJfl^pDient, and sa 
everlasting futurity sball ^ detenniaed ay Ute paît. 
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No. XXII.* 

ftUmr natuatiat» are of opinioii, that aie anîmala which 
ire ctumnonly concider as mute, bave the power of ioi- 
parting their tbonghtc to eue anotb^. That they can 
express gênerai scnsationi is very certain ; every belng 
that can utter eounds, baa a différent voie» % pletsuia 
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ud fiv pain, The hound infonns hla MlAws wh«n he 
tcents bis game ; the hën calls her chîckena to their 
fbod bf het cluck, and drives them front danger 1^ 
bersGream. 

Birda hâve the greatest variety of notes ; they havc 
iadeed a variety, which seems alïnoat sufficient to make 
K apeech adéquate to the purposes of a life whieh is re- 
gubted by instinct, and can admit tittle change or îm- 
provemenL To the cries of birds, curiosity or super- 
stition faaa been alwaya attentive; many hâve studied 
tJie language of the feathered trîbes, and «orne hâve 
boa«ted that they understood it. 

The most akllfnl or most confident interpreters of the 
syWan dialogues hâve been commonly foimd among the 
juiilosophers of the eaet, in a country wbere the cahn- 
neas of the air, and the mildness <^ the seasons, allow 
the student to paas a great part of the year in groves 
and bowen. But what may be done in one place by 
peculiar opportunîties, may be performed in another 
by peculiar diligence. A shepherd of Bf^mia has, 
by long abode in the ^ests, enabled himself to under- 
•tand uie voîce of birda ; at leaat he relates with great 
confidence a story, of which the credibility is left to be 
oonsidered by the leamed, 

" As I was sitting," said he, " withîn a hollow rock, 
and watchÏDg my sneep that fed in the valley, I heud 
two voitures înterchangeably crying on the summit of 
the clifi*. Both voîces were eamest and délibérâtes 
Mv curiosity prevaîled over my care of the flock : I 
dimbed slowly and silently from crag to crag, conceal- 
ed among the shrubs, tiQ I found a cavity where 1 
might sit and lîsten wîthout sufferîng or giving distiir- 
bance. 

•' I aoon perceîved that my labour would be wdl»e* 
paid ; fœ- an old vulture was sitting on a naked iMwai- 
nence, with her young «bout hcr; -whom she was in* 
ttructing in the arts o? a vultute's life, and preparing, 
by the last lecture, for their final diamisEion to the 
mountains and the skies. . 

•• ' My children,' said the old vulture, * you wUl the 
less want my instnicdons, because you hâve had mv 
practice before your eyes; you hâve seen me Boatra 
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Grom ttw ùxm tbe bouMhold fowl, voa lut^ wm nw 
BUBS the leveret in the biuh, and tha KÏd in the paature j 
you know how to Ëx your talons, and how to balaiiGe 
youT flî^t when you are laden yfHh yonr prcy. But 
ycm remcmber the taste of mwe dttidouii ^oôd ; I hava 
often regaled yoo with th« fleih of inan.' ' Tdl na/ 
sùdtbeyoungvulturea, 'wlieremû)nu.ybefouDd,and 
bow he mty be kaown ; hia Ûe»h i» surdy the natiinl 
fbod of a valturfc Why hareyon nerer brOught a nuu 
Ù your talons to tbe nett?' ' He is too bulky/ iaid tbè 
mother : ' wben we find a num we can (mly tew aw»/ 
hîi âeflb, and leave hl* bonea tipon tba ground.' ' Sûoe 
nun.ia lo big,' said tbe youDg ânes, ' bow do yon ]ÙU 
iàmt Yoa an afraid of tbe ynMmd »t Um bear, by 
Vhat power are vnlturea superior to man t i» aian more 
defàncelcM than a flh««p i' ' We h»ve not tbe «tnnftb 
of man,' retnmed th« nMtker, ' and I am sonletimei io 
donbt whether we bave tb« subtilu ; and the vulturaa 
woold «eldom &ed upon his fleah, had nbt nature, tfaat 
deroted hîm to our obm, infaaed inlo hûn a ■b'ange fe- 
Eodty, vhidk I haie nerer observed in anv oUunr b«ing 
l^t féeds Dpon the earth. Two hcrds ot men wiU of- 
Uo meet and >bake the earth with noise, and fîU the 
air with fire. Wben you'hear Doîte, and Me fire, wiih 
Sashes alon^ the grovod, haeten to Ûte place witfa yeur 
awiftert wing, îat men ar« larely destonyins one an- 
' otiier; yon -will thcn find the groiiaâ nnoting with 
blosd and covoed «ith carcaees, of wfaieh muiy arc 
diamenbered and uangled Sot thc eoltTenience ctf th« 
vnltore.' ' But whm men hâve Ulled tbeir {«rev,' said 
the pupil, ' vhy do tbey not eat it ? Wben tbe wolf 
bas kiUed a Bbeep, be auSers not the vulture to toucb 
ît tîU he i% sadsfied himself. Is not man abother kind 
of wolf î* ' Man,' said the mother, ' is tbe only beast 
who kills fbat whîdi he doea not devour, and tbis 
quali^ niakes him so much a benefactor ta our species.' 
' If men kiU our prey,,Bnd lay it in our wav,' said the 
youns one, ' what need ahall we bave of labouring for 
ourseTvesf' ' Because man will, sometiines,' replied 
the mother, ' remain for a long lime quiet in bis den. 
The old Tidtures will tell you wh«i you are to watcfa 
hÎB motitHtf. Wben you lee men in gtext nmnbcn 
Vot. V. Ce 
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movidff close together, lîke a flodk of sbnrka, you may 
condude th^ they are hunting, and th&t you wiÔ soon 
revel in humon blood.' ' But still,' said the young aae, 
'I would ^adly know the reason of this mutùal slaugh- 
ter. I coald never kill what I ,could not est.' ' My 
chïld,' said the niother, ' this îi a question wfaich I can- 
not anawer, thoogh I am reckoned the most subtle faird 
of themountaiti. When I was young, I uaed frequent- 
ly to viait the aerie of an old vultore, who dwelt upoa 
Uie Carpathian rocks ; hehadnjademany observationa; 
he knew the placés that aSbrded pr^ round bis habi- 
tation,' aa far in every direction aa the strongest wing 
can fly between tbe rising and setting of the summer 



; ne had fed year after year on the entrait» of nien. 
! opinion was, that men had only the appearaace of 
mal life, being really Tegetables nith a poir< 



tion ; and that as the boughs c^ an oak are dasbed to- 
gether. by the etorm, that swine may fatten upon the 
udling acoma, ao men are, by some unaccountable pow- 
er, dnven one againat another, till they loae tbeir motion, 
that vulturea may be fed. Othera ihink they bave ob- 
aerred something of contrivance and pohcy among 
llieae miachievoua beings; and those that hover more 
closely round them, prétend, that there is, in every hcrd, 
one that givea directions to the rest, and seems to be 
more eminently delighted witb a wide carnage. Wbat 
it ia that entitles hhn to anch pre-eminence weknow not; 
he is seldom the biggest or the swiftert, but he riiews 
by hia eagemesa and diligence that fae is, more thsii 
any of the othera, a friend to 4he vulturea. 
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PRINCE OF ABISSINIA. 

CHAP. I. 

DESCRIPTION OP A PALACE IN A VALLEY. 

Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of fiuicy, 
and puFsue with eagerness the phantoms of hope ; who 
expect that âge will perform the promiBes of youtb, and 
that the deficiencies of the présent day will be supoli- 
ed by the morrow ; attend to the history of Raaselas, 
Prince of Abissinia. 

Basselaa was the fourth son of the mighty emperor, 
in whose dominions the Father of Watere begins his 
oourse : wbose bounty pours dowu the sti'eams of plen- 
ty, atid scatters over balf the world the harvests of 



hgrpt. 



Âccording to the custom which has descended from 
âge ta ageamoDg the niojiarchs of the torrid zone, Bae- 
selaB was confined in a private palace, with the other 
sons and daughters of Abîasinian royalty, till tbe order 
of succession should cail him to the tbrone. 

The place, which the wisdom or policy of antiquity 
lud destined for tbe résidence of the Abissinian prin- 
ces, was a spacious valley in tbe kingdom Amhara, sur- 
ronnded on every side by mountains, of whtch the sum- 
mits overhang the middle part. Tbe only passage, by 
wbich it could be entered, waa a cavem that passed 
under a rock, of wbich it has been long disputed whe- 
tier it was tbe work of nature or of human industry. 
The outlet of the cavem was concealed by tbick wood, 
C c 3 
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and the month which c^tened into the volley vas closetl 
wîtfa gatet of iran, forg«d by the artificers of ancieiit 
daye, so maasy tfaat no man could without the help of 
ennnes open or shut them. 

From tLe mountains on every &tde, rivulets deecend- 
ed that filled ail the valley with verdure and fertOity, 
and fbrtned a lake in the mtddle înhabited by fish of e- 
very species, and frequented by overy fowl whom na^- 
ture bas taught to dip the v/lng în water. This lake 
diacharged its superfiuities by a stream which entered 
a dark cleft of the motintaiD on the nortbem àde, and 
fell with drcadful noise ftom précipice to précipice dll 
it was heard no more. 

The sidee of the mountains were covered with trees, 
tfae banks of the brooka were diveraified with flowers; 
every blaat shook ipicea from the rockg, and eveiY 
month dropped fruita upon the ground. AU animais 
that bite the grasa, or browae the ahrub, whether wild 
or tame, wandered in this extensive circuit, secured 
fhnn beaati of prey by the rnoontaine whieh confined 
them. On one part were flocks and herds feeding in 
the pasturea, on another ail the beasta of chase frisking 
in tne lawna; the aprightly kid was bounding on the 
rocks, the aubtlç monkey.R'olicking in the trees, and 
ttie solemn éléphant reposing în the ahade. Ail the âi- 
▼ersitics of the world weie brougbt togetber, the bles< 
rings of nature were collected, and its evila estracted 
anuexcluded. 

The valley, wide and fruitfui, supplied its inhabîtants 
viUi the necessaries of life ; snd ail delïghtg and super- 
fluitjes 'were added at the annual visit which the empe- 
ror paid hia chJIdren, when the iron gâte waa openea to 
the soimd of musicj and during eight days every one 
tliatrerided in the valley was required to^jropose what- 
ever might contribute to make seclnsion pleasant, to fill 
up the vacancies of attention, and lessen tnetedîousness 
of time. Every désire was intmediately granted. AH 
the artificers of pleasure were called to gladden the fes- 
tîvity ; the musicinna exerted the poner of barmony, and 
the danccrs shewed their actîvity before the prin«s, in 
hope that they. should pass their lives in this btissfui 
enptivi^, to which those only were admitted whoae per~ 
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formuicfl was thonght able ta sdd novelty to luxnry. 
Such WBS the appearance of security and delîght which 
this retirement afforded, that they, to wbom it wae new, 
always deaired tbat it mîght be perpetnal ; and as those, 
on vhoin the îron gâte had once closed, were never suf- 
fered to retora, the efiiect of long expérience could not 
be knovn. Thua every year prodaced new «chetnes of 
deligfat, atid new competiton for impriaonmenL 

Tm palace atood on an eminMice raised about thir^ 
paceB lOMVe the surface of the Iake. It was divided in- 
to tnany aquarea or courts, built with vreater or leas 
magnificence, aecordiMt to the rank of Uuna fbr whom 
they were deaigned. "nie roofs were tumed into arches 
of massy atone, joïneâ by a cernent that grew harder by 
tîme, and the building stood from century to centary 
deriding the aolatitia] rains and equinoctisl hum'csnea, 
without need of réparation. 

This house, which was so large as to be fully known 
to none but some ancien! offlcers who aucceesivelj' inbe- 
rited the aecrets of the place, was built as if suspicion 
herself had dîctated iJie plan. To every room there 
was an open and secret passage, every square had a 
communîcaUon with the rest, either from the upper sto- 
rïes by private gatleries, or by the subterranean passa- 
ges from the lower spartments. Many of the columns 
had unsuspected cavitîea, in which a long race of mo- 
narcha had reposited their treasures. They theu ciosed 
up the openîng with marble, which was nerer to be re- 
nioved but in the utmoat esigendea of the kingdom; 
and recorded their accumulations in a book which was 
itself concealed in a tower not entered but by the em- 
peror, attended by the prince who stood next in bu&- 



THK DISCONTENT OF BA8SELAS IN THE HAPPY VALLEY. 

Here th'e sons and daughtera of Abissinia lived only to 
know the soft vicissitudes of pleasure and repoae, at- ' 
tended by ail that were skilful to delight, and gratified 
with whatever the senset can enjoy. They wandcred 
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ÎQ ganlena of fragrance, and siept in the fcHiresKS of 
securitf. Every art wos practised to make thets plea> 
Bed with their own condition. The sages who iiistruct- 
ed tfaem, told them of nothing but the miaeries of pub- 
lic life, and described ail bejond the mountaïn» as ré- 
gions of calamity, wheredïscord waBalwaysraging, and 
where man preyed upon man. 

To heighten their opinion of their own felidty, tfaev 
•wete daily entertained with songs, the subject of whicD 
was the nappif vailof. Their appetitea were excdted by 
fréquent enumerations of différent enjoymentfl, and ré- 
vèle and merriment was the business of every hour 
fhnu the dawn of moming to the close of even. 

Thèse methods were generally succesaful; fewof the 
princes had ever wish^ to enlarge their bounda, but 
passed their lives in full conviction that they had ail 
withïn their reach that art or nature could beatow, and 
pitied those whom fate had escluded from this seat of 
tranquitlity, as the sport of chance and the slaves of mi- 
sery. 

Thus they rose in the momîng and lay down at night, 
pleased with each other and with tfaemselves, ail but 
Rasselas, who in the twenty-sixth year of his âge began 
to withdraw hira self from their postimes andaesenihlies, 
and to delight in solitary walks and silent méditation, 
He often sat before tables covered with luxury, and fiir- 
got to taate the daiitties that were placed befbre him : 
ne rose abruptly in the midst of the song, and hastily 
retired b^yond the sourd of mnsick. His attendants 
observed the change, and endeavoured to renew his love 
of plcasure: he neglected their officiousness, repulsed 
their invitations, and spent day after day on the banks 
of rivulets sheltered with trees, where he sometimes tis- 
tened to the birds in the branches, sometimes observed 
the fîsh ptaying in the atream, and anon cast his eyes 
upon the paatures and niountains filled with animais, of 
wTiich Bonie were biting the herbage, and some sieeping 
antong the bushes. 

This singularity of his humour made him nluch ot>- 

■ lerved. One of the sages, in whose conversation he had 

formerly delighted, followed him secretly, in hope of 

discovering the cause of his disquiet. Rasselas, yiha 
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knew not thatany «ne wos nen hitn, haring foi aone 
tiiii« fixed faû tjté apon the goati that wtxe brouiïiig 
antoag the rocki, begkD to compare their condition 
«rith nia own. 

" Wlut," Baid lie, " iiiak«s the différence between 
man and ail tbe reit of tho animal création ? Evoy 
beast that strays beaide me bas tfae same corporeal ne- 
ceeaities with myself ; he ie hungry and cropa the nass, 
he is thirsty and drinks the stittam, hig thîrst and anA- 
ger are- appeased, he l» satisGed and sleepB : he rise* a- ' 

Cand is hungry, fae is again fed and is at resL I am 
^ry and thirety like him, but when thîrst and hun- 
ger ceaae I am not at rest ; I am, like him, pained with 
want, but am not, like bîm, tati^ed wîth fulneaa. Tbe 
intermedtate hoûre are tedious and g^oomy: I long a- 
gMD to be bungry that I may again quickôi my atten- 
tion. The biida peck the bernes or the com, and Ûy 
away to the giovee, where they eit in aeeming happi< 
DCBB on tbe branches, and waste tbeir lives in tuning 
one unvarîed séries of sounds. I likewise can call tbfl 
Jutaniat and the singer, but the sounds that pleased me 
yesterday weary me tOrday, and will grow ^et mote 
wearisome to-morrow. I can discuver vithin me no 
,power of perception whicb îs not glutted with its pro< 
ftr pleamre, yet I do not Ând my self delîghted. Mm 
lurely bas some latent aense for which this place afforda 
no gratification, or he bas some désires distinct from 
■ense, whicb must ba aatisfied before he can be bappy." 
After thîs he lifted up bis head, and seeing th^ mooq 
rising, walked towards tbe palace. As he passer! througb 
tho Ééldt, and aaw the animais around hîm, "Ye," said 
he, " gre happyj and need not envy me that walk thua 
among yeu, ourdened with myself ; nor do I, ye gentle 
beings, envy your felicity ; for ît is not the felicity of 
man. I bava many distresses from which je are free ; 
{ feafi pain when I do not feel it ; I sometimes shrink 
at erils recolleoted, and eometimes start at evils antJci- 
pated : aurely the eq^uity of Providence bas balanced 
peculiar su&eringg witb peculïar enjoyments." 

With observations like thèse the pnnce amused him- 
K)f as he rçturned, uttering them with a |>laîntive voice, 
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yet vith a look that discovered him to feel some coin- 
placence in his own pempicacity, and to receive some 
salace of the miseries of life, from consciousneas of the 
delicacy with whîch he felt, and the éloquence with 
wfaich he betrailed them. He mingled cheerfully in 
tbe diversions of the evening, and ail r^oiced to find 
tbat bis beart was lightened. 



lecl 



THE WANTS OF HlM THAT WANTS NOTHISO. 

On the next day Iiis old instructor, imafinîng that h* 
had now made bimself acquainted with his disease oj 
tnind, vas in hope of curing it by counsel, and offici- 
eusly sought an opportunity of conférence, which tbe 
prince, having long considered hitn as one whoae intel- 
lects ^ere exhausted, was not very willing to afibrd ^ 
" Why," said he, " does this man thus intrude upon me ; 
sbell I be never sufTered to forget those lecture» wbich 
pleased cinly tchile tbey vere new, and to becoine tiew 
again must be forgotten î" He then walked înto the 
wood, and composed hîmself to bis usual méditations; 
when, before his thoughts had taken any settled foraïf 
he perceived his pursuer at bis eide, and was at first 
prompted by his impatience to go hastîly away ; but 
being unwilling to ofiend a man whom he bad once 
reverenced and still loved, be invited him to eit dowu 
.with him on the bank. 

The old mail, thus encouraged, began to lamènt the 
change which had been lately observed in the prince, 
and to inouire why he sa often re6red from the plea- 
sures of the palace, to loneliness and silence. " I fly 
ii-om pleasure," said the prince, " because pleasure ba« 
ceased to please ; I am lonely because I am mia^'ablei 
and am unwilling to cloud with my présence the hap- 
piness of others," " You, Sir," said the sage, " are tbe 
first who bas comptained of misery in the happv vaUey. 
I hope to convince you tbat your complaintsnave no 
leaX cause. You are hère in full possession of ail thnt 
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thé empercn of AlnasiiiiB eau bestow ; heré ïs nehher 
labour tn be endured nor danger to be dreaded^ yet bere 
is ail that labour or danger can produre or purchaseï 
Look round and tell me which of your wûits is «ithout 
aupply: if you want nothing, how are yoii unhsppy?" 

" That I wknt nothing," said the prince, "or tnat ï 
know not what I want, is the cau^e o£ my complaint ; 
if I bad any known want, I sbould bave a certain wish; 
tbat wJsh wonid excite endeavour, and I should not 
then repine to see tbe sun move bd slowly tow'ards tbe 
western mountain, or lament when the day breaks and 
aleep 'will no longer bide me from myself. Wherï I m« 
tbe kida and the lambs chasing one another, I fajicy 
that I sbould be happy if I haB something to puraue. 
But, poaaeBsing al! that I can want, I find one day and 
one bour exactly like another, except tbat the latter ia 
«till more tedious than the former. L«t your expérience 
infomi me bow the day niay now seem as short a» in 
Uiy childhood, while nature was yet freab, and every 
moment showed me what I never bad observed before. 
I bave already enjoyed too mucb ; give me something 
to désire." 

The old man was aurivised at this new species of 
affliction, and knew not what to reply, yet wàs uQwîUîng 
to be silent. " Sir," said he, " if you had seen tbe 
iniseries of the world, you would know bow to value 
your présent state." " Nôw," said the prince, " you 
bave given me something to désire ; I shall long to see 
the miseries of the wiwld, aince tbe sight of them ia 
necessary to bappineas." 



THB PtUNCB CONTINUES TO GRIEVE AND H USE. 

At thia tîme the sonnd of musick proclaigied the hour 
oT repast, and tbe conversation was concluded. The 
old man went away aufficiently discontented, to find 
tbat hia reasonines bad produced the only conclusiou 
which thej wereintendedtoprevent. Butin the dé- 
cline of life shame and grief are of short duration ; 
whether jt be that we bear easily what we bave borne 
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Ions, or thit, finding ounelTc» in cefr ton immnM, 
we leta ngsrâ other* ; or, that trc uék witK il^t 
regard npon affiictioiii, ta which we know tbat tbe 
hand «f deatli i> about to pat an end. 

The prince, whoae vievs vere estended to a wîder 
Ipaee, conld not apeedOy quiet fais emotims, He haâ 
becn before temfied at tbe length of life which natnre 
pTtnnÎKd hîm, becnnse be constdered that in a long 
time ranch must be endured ; fae now lejoiced in hïa 
yonth, because in many yean mnch might be done. 

ThJs fint beam of bepe, that bad been ever darted 
into bia nitnd,' rekindled yonth in bis dieeka, and 
dotdded tlie Initre ot bis eyes. He w«s fired with the 
deri» <^ doing sonaething, tbongb be knew not yet 
with dislÎDCtneas eith^ eiâ or means. 

He was now ni> longer f^omny and nnsocial ; bnt, ' 
eomideiioç hiaurif as muter of a secret stock of hm» 
pineas, which be conld enioy only by concealing it, he 
afÎBcted tQ be bu^ tn aU ■cbemea of diversion, and 
cndeaTOored to nuke otbers ^cased wiâi the state of 
whicb be himself was weaty. Bat pleasnrea nerer can 
be so multiplied or ccntJnued, as not to leave madi of 
Hfe tmeoniloyed ; there were lamy hoors, both of the 
night and day, which be conld spcnd witbout saMicîoB 
in Bolitary thon^t The load of li& was nuch ligfat- 
eped ; he went eagerly into tbe assemUies, becanse be 
snpposed tbe firequency of hia présence necessary to the 
SfKcess o£ hia purposes ; he retired gladly to privacy, 
because he bad now a sidiject of tbought 

His chief amusement was to pictore to himself that 
world which he had never sëen ; to place himself Ïd 
vsrious condidona; to be entsngled in imaginary dif- 
ficultie», and to be engaged in wîld adventures: but 
his benevolence always termii^ted his projects in the 
relief of distress, the détection of tnmd, the defeat of 
oTOMsaÎMi, and the diffusion, of bappiness. 

Thus passed twent)^ months of the lîtè of Hassdaa. 
He busied lùmself so intensely in vinonary buatie, tb*t 
he fin-got his real solitude, and, amidst boarhr piepan^ 
tiens for the various incidents of hunun auns, neg- 
lectcd to consider by what meana be aboold min^ 
with mankind. 
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One dfty u he vu âttii^ on ■ bonk, he feigned ta 
himself an orphan virgÎQ robbed of her Ihtle portion 
by « treacberous lover, anil crying after him for resti- 
tution and redress. So atrongljr vas the image impres- 
•ed upon h» tnind, that lie started up in tbe maid'a de< 
téactt, and tan forward to sdxe the plunderer with ail 
tiw et^nness of real pursiut Fear naturally quickens 
the flight o£ guilt. HasseLu could not catch tne fugi- 
tire mth fais utmost efforts ; but, reaolving to weaiy oy 
perseverwice, faim whom he could not auipasa in apeed, 
se presaeâ on till the foot of the moimtain stoppa his 
coone. 

Hère he reodlected himself, and amîled at his own 
nselesa impetuosi^. Then raiaing hie ^ea to the 
moontain, " Tbia," aaid he, " is the &tal obatade that 
» fainders at once the enji^rment of plrasore, and the ex- 
eroiae of virtue. How long is it that my hopes and 
wishes bave flown beyond this boundary of jay life, 
fdùch yet I nerer bave attemptcd to aurmount ! 

Struck vith thia reflection, he sat down to muse ; 
and remembered, that since he first reeolved ta escape 
&om his cooËnentent, the sur hod passed twice over 
him in his annuel course. He now felt a degree of re- 

Set wîth which be had nerer been before acquainted. 
e coQBÏdà^ how much might bave been done in the 
tinie which had pessed, and left nothing real behind it. 
He Gompared twenty months wttb tbe life of man. 
" In life," saïd he, " is not to be counted the ignorance 
of ,infancv, or imbeeîUty of tge. We are long before 
we are able to thînk, and we soon ceaae from the power 
of acting. The true period of buman existence may be 
reasonably estimated at forty years, of wbich I hâve 
mused away the four and twentieth part Wbat 1 hâve 
lost was certain, for I bave certainly possessed it ; but 
of twenty monûis to corne who can assure me? 

The consdousness of his own fblly pierced him deep- 
ly, and he was long before he could be reconciled ta 
l^uselC " The rest of my time," said he, ^" bas been 
lost by.the crime or folly of my ancestors, and the ab-~ 
«urd institutions of my country ; I remembered it with 
dïsgust,yet withoutremorse; but the raontba that hâve 
pawed smce new ligbt darted into my soûl, since I fbrm- 
Voi_ V. D d 
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edsBeheni«ert«uftn^>Ieft4î<9tf, hfV» bwn squMkdeT' 
«d hj m7 own Siult 1 k«v« Int tbn wbieh oui imvct 
berastored; ItnveMcnltieBBnnaefend B«t ftrtwenw 
montiM, iB «ne gtfer m 1b« tight of Iimvcii : In àuê 
'tîme tiie bhtils Imvc left Ae neat af (faeir mottHn-, and 
rammîtted AenMlTM U Uie wooda and thc Aies : tbê 
kid bas fMiRtien tbe teat, and learaed by dq;t«es to 
dimb tbe rodes in quent of indepwident lusteiwnoe, I 
tailj hare inad« IM adrancM, bat am Util helples* «nd 
ignonnt. Th« moon, by stoKe A«n twenty change^ 
adimmLdKdmeirft^llexof life; ^e Btrenm ttMt n^ 
ed before mv feet iipbraided my inactivity. 1 sat ftkH> 
ing on întelïéchiri ItiKUi?, tvganllns alike of the «um- 
nln of the ceitbj aVid tlie itirtnictrons of tfi« pluMb. 
Twenty montba are -pateed, vho shaH reatore tb«m f 

ThtrK aoTTOwtVil nieditMiona fiMcned npon hi> mina ; • 
he pasaed four in<»]tha m K«otvtng to loae no more rime 
in idle reaolTca, and wae awak^éd to tn«re vîgoroiiR 
exertion, by hearine a maid, wbo bad brok«n a poree^ 
lain cap, reraat^, mat what CMUmt be Rpaired ia qot 
to be regretted. 

Thia was obvions ; and ItasBelaB i«]>raacbed himarff 
tbat he bad not discovered it, harlng not known, or not 
con8idei«d, how many nsefnl fainte are obtatned by 
chance, and how cAen tbe mind, hnrried by faw owb 
«idonr to distant views, neglecte tbe traîh» that lie 
open before her. He for a fev bonre, regretted bis re~ 
giet, and fiora that tnne bent fais «bole tnind npon the 
nieana of eacsping from the valley of happineaa. 



THÏ PRINCE «EDITATES HI8 ESCAPE. 

Hb how found that it would be very diflîcult to effêct 
that which it waa very eaey to suppose ef&cted. When 
he looke<Mound about him, he saw himself confined by 
tbe bara of nature which had never yet been broken, 
and by thç gâte, tbrough %vhich none that once had pas- 
sed it wei^e ever able to return. He was now impad- 
ent aa an eagle in a grate. He passed week after week 
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jn cUmberinff the mountains, to see if there waa any 
sperture which the biubei mîgbt conceal, but found ail 
uie suminita inaccessible by their prominence. The 
iron gâte he despatred to open ; for it was not'only se- , 
curea witl) ail the powei of art, but was always vatch- 
ad by nicceasive sentioeiit, and waa by ita position es- 
posed to the perpétuai observation of ail the inhabitanta, 
He then ezamioed tbe cavem through vhich tlie 
waMfeofdielake werediacharged: and, lookîng down 
ot a time wbeii the sua sboae strongly upon ïts moutfa, 
he diseavered it to be full of broken roclu, which, 
tboi^h tb^ pennitted tlic streara to âow thrai^ 
BUUiy BATKiw paetages, would stop auy body of lolui 
butk. He retuned diâcoutaged and dejeii^ed; but, 
, hsvti^ nov knowB the bUuing of hope, rèfolvcd never 



lademii. 
Intheae: 



&uitleMreseMi:h«sbe^ienttenKiaathB. The 
tan*, hvweiier, paaeed cheerfully ftwaj : iadienominjg 
lie rose wîtJi new hope, in the eveoing «ppUuâed lua 
awQ diUgMice, a»à m the Dight alept sound after hia 



fiMt^M. H« BM( a thounad «museaents which b». 
gUUM bi» labour, aad diversified hû tho^gItta. He 
aîw«-nad th« vkqoim iastincts of animais, «nd pnoer* 
tieftof jdMMli aofi {oani tbe place replète with wonden^ 
•f wbtob be vrapoaed to soUce himBelf with tbe eoor. 
tMMphajQp, il he afaouM never be aUe to acoooiplisb 
bit fiùEukt rrioîa^g that hia vndaaYOurs^ tboush Tel 
«nsttoceatfid, ud au^lied bim witb a source uf ioex- 
twiMtible ÛH|ttiry. 

But tù) «ngimal ounoaity wa« not yet i^iated ; be rfr> 
■rired to obtun eome knowle^e of the wsya of meo, 
Uif.wisb atiU oentiaved. but h» bop» grew leu. He 
CBBMd to aarvey «a; iaogit the wallâ afoia pciioni and 
^pared la «areb by new ttàls for iotnatice» irtiidi ha 
KBew (wtild not be found, ytf detenoined ta keep hi» 
design always iit ïiew, gaà lay Itold on «oy • 
thtf tiqw sboold ttSv. 
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A -DISSERTATION ON THB ART O» FLYING. 

AMONOtheartistBtlmthadbeen allured iirto the hap{^ 
Talley, to labour for the accommodation anâ pleaatuv 
of ita înfubitants, was a msn eminent for hi» knoir- 
ledge of the mechanick powers, who kad contrived 
many engines botb of use and récréation. By a wheel 
which the stream tumed, he forced the water inta s 
tower, whence it was distributed to ail the apartments 
of the palace. He erected a pavillion in tbe gar^n, 
arouiid whieh he kept the air always cooï by artificâal 
■howers. Oneof thegroves, appropristed to the ladîes, 
was ventilated by fans, to whtcli the rirulets that ran 
tbrough it gave a constant motion ; and instruments of 
•oft musick were placed at proper distances, of wbich 
■orne played by the impulse of the wind, and some hy 
the nower of the streom. 

This artist was sometimes visited by Rasselaa, whQ 
was pleased with every kind of knowledge, imagining 
that the time would come when ail his acquisitfonB 
^ould be of use to him in the open «orld. He came 
one day ta amuse himself in his usual Biaimer, «lÔ 
fourni the master buay in buildînfç a saUkig chariot : he 
saw that the design was practicaUe upon & level sur- 
face, and with expressions of great esteem solidted its 
completion. The workman was pleased to find hiniself 
M much regarded by the prince, and resolved to gain 
yet higher honoors. " Sir," said he, " you hâve eeen 
butasmallpartofwhat the mechanick adencescanper- 
form. I hâve been long of opinion, that instead of the 
tardy conveyance of ships and chariots, man might use 
the swifter migration (A wings ; that the fields of air 
are open to knowledge, and ttiat only ignorance and 
idlenesB need crawl upon the ground." 

This hint rekindled the prince's désire of passing the 
mountains ; havîng seen wnat the tnechanist had alrea- 
dy performed, he was willîng to fancy that he could do 
more ; yet resolved to inqnire further, before he sufibr- 
ed hope to afflict him by disappointment. "I am a« 
fraid," said he to the artTst, " that ^our imagination 
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pcev^ over yom sldU, and that ^ou Bow t«ll m* n- 
thoT whrt you wisb, thsD what you know. Every ani- 
mal bas his clément assignad him ; the birds hâve tba 
the air. anâ mai) and beosto the eartli." , " So," replied , 
tbe medianitt, "iSsbes hâve the water, in whicn yet 
beuU eaa awim by nature, and men by art. He ^at 
can swim needs not despaïr to fly : ta swim is t(t fly in 
a groascr fluid, and to % û to swim in s subtier. We 
are (inly to proportion gnr power of realsfauce t» tbe 
difièrent density of maltw through whîch we are to pqbb, 
Yon will be oeéesaarily upborn by the air, if you cor 
wnew any impulse iip<Ki it, iàst» than the air cao re- 
cède Arom the pressure." 

"But tbe exercise afawiminîng>''saiâ the prince, "is 
VBiy laboriouâ; tbe atrongest lii^w are soon wearied: 
I âm «fraid tbe act of flying will be yet inwe violent, 
and «inga will be of no great use, imlesa wc can Qy 
further tban we can awim." 

" The labour of rising from the sround," aaitl tbe ar- 
tist, "wiUbegreat,3awcBeeitÎB tneheavierdomeetick. 
fowb, but as we mount hieher, the e^rth'» attraction, 
and the body's gravity, will be griiduslly dÎBainished, 
till we aball arrive at a région where the man will float 
in the air without any tendency to fall : no care wil] 
tJien be necessary but to move fbrwards, which tbe gen. 
tleat impulse will efiect. You, Sir, whose curiosity îa 
so estensive, will eaeily conceive with what pleasure a 
philosopher, ^rnished with winga, and hovernig in the 
aky, wauld aee the earth and ail its inbabitantB, rolUng 
beneath him, and presenting to him succesnively, by its 
diumal motion, ail tbe countries within the same paral- 
leL How mu8t it amu£e the p^idant spectator to se* 
tbemoving sceneofland and océan, cities and déserta! 
To fiuTvey with equal security the marta of trade, and 
the fields of battle ; niountains infested by barbarians, 
end fruitful régions gladdened by plenty, and lulled bv 
peace I How ^sily tnall we then trace tbe Nile tluough 
ail iti patsagea ; pasa over ta distant re^i<ute, and ejui* 
mine tb« face of nature frora one estremity of tbe earth 
to theoOwri" 

"AU tbii," said the' prince, "ismucfa tabedesirfd; 

but I am afraid tbat no man will be able to bre&Uie în 

Dd 3 
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thèse régions of spéculation and tranquillity. I hâve 
been told that respiration is difGcult upon mtj raoïm- 
tatns, yet &om thèse preoipices, thougb so high as- b> 
produce great tenuity of ùh, it ia very ea^ to fall : 
therefore I suspect, uiat from any beight, vhere lîfe 
can be supported, there may be danger of too qnick 
descent." 

" Nothing," replied the artiet, " wîll ever be attempt- 
ed, if ail possible objections must be lîrst ovetcome. If 
you will tavonr my project, I will try the first fli^t at 
■ny own hasard. I bave considered tbe structure of ail 
volant animals,and fînd the foldingcontinuïtyof the bat's 
'ings most easily accommodated to the human foi 



wings most easily accommodated to the human form, 
Upon this mode] I shall begîn my task to-morrow, and 
in a year expect to tour into the air beyond tbe malice 
andpursuit of man. But I wOl work only on this condi- 
tion, tbat tbe art shall not be divulged, and that you shall 
not require me to make witigs for any but ourselves." 

"Wtiy," said Basselas, "shoutd you envy others sd 
great an advantage? AH skill ought to be eserted for 
universal goodj every man has owed much to oUiers, 
and ought to repay the kînilness that be has received." 

" If men were ait vîrtuous," retumed tbe artis^ " I 
sbould wîth great alacri^ teach tbem ail to fly. But 
what would be the security of the good, if the bad 
couldat pleasure invade them from thesky? Against 
an army sailing through the clouds, neither valls, nor 
mountains, nor seas, could afibrd any security. A flight 
ofnorthem savages migbt hover în the wind, and ligbt 
at once witb irrésistible violence upon the capital of a 
fruitful région that vas rolling under them. Èven this 
Valley, the retreat of princes, the abode of bappiness, 
might be violated by the sudden descent of some of the 
naked nations that swarm on the coast of the southem 

The prince promised secrecy, and waited for the per- 
formance, not -nbolly hopeless of success. He visited 
the work from time to time, observed ît» progress, and 
remarked raany ingenious contrivances to faralitate mo- 
tion, and unité levity with strength. The artist was e~ 
*ery day more certain that he should leave vultures and 
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eafllea behiod hhii, and the coDtagioD of hia confideuoe 
•eued upon the prince. 

In a year the wings were finished, and on a moming 
amxnnted, the maker appeared fumished for flteht on 
s. Utile promontory : he waved hia piniont awhile ta 
' sather air, dien leaped from bis atand, aad in an instant 
aropped into the lâke. His wings, whicb were of no 
uae in the air, sustained him in the water, and the prince 
dr«w him to land, half dead with terror and v 



TRE PRINCE FINDS A UAN OF LEARMHO. 

The prince was not much afflicted bj thia dîsastn, ho- 
TÏng suffered Iiimsdf to hope for a happier event, only 
because be had no other means of escape in view. He 
still persieted in bis design to leave the happy valIey by 
tbe nrat opportunity. 

His imagination was now at a atand; he had no 
prospect of entering into the world ; and notwithstand- . 
ing ail hia endeavoura ta support himself, discontent by 
degreea preyed upon him, and he began again ta loae 
hia thoughts in sadness, wben the rainy aeaaon, which 
in thèse countriea is periodical, made it inconvénient t« 
wander in the woods. 

The rain continued longer and with more violence 
tban had been ever known : the clouds broke on the 
surrounding mountaina, and the torrents atreamed into 
the plain on every side, tîll the cavem was too narrow 
to diacharge tbe water. The lake overflowed ita banka, 
and ail the level of the valley was covered with tbe in- 
undatioD. The eminencc, on which tbe palace was 
built, and «ome other spots of riainr ground, were ail 
that the eye could now discover. The herds and flocka 
left the pasturea, and both the witd beaata and tbe tame 
retreated to the mountains. 



This inundation confined ail tbe princes to domeitick 
amuaementa, and the attention of Kosselas was partici^ 
hurly seized by a poem, which Imlac rehearted, vpaa 
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tb» pmt to attend him in his apartmen^ md recite hia 
versea a second time ; then entering into fkmitûu' talk, 
he thougbt himself happy in baving fbund Kmaa who 
koew the world sa well, aaà could ao skilfully paink thè 
acenes of life. He asked a thousaod quertiona «bout 
tbings, to whicb, though common to ail other mortala, 
his confinement front chitdhooâ had Icept bim aatranver. 
The poet pitied bis ignorance, and loTed his curioaity, 
and eDtntHJned bim fram day to ôaj with novel^ aad 
instruction, bo that the prince regretted thenecessity of 
sleep, and longed till ttie moming should renew bis 
pleasure. 

As tliey were sitting together, the prince commanded 
Imlac to relate his hîstory, and to tell by what accident 
he waB forced, or by what motive induced, to close bis 
life in the happy v^ley. As hs vas going to begiu fait 
narrative, Rawelas waa called to a concert, and wlïged 
to restrain his curioiity till tbe evening. 



The close of the day is, in the régions of the torrid 
zone, the oiily season of diversion aod entertajnment, 
and it was therefore midnight before the miuick ceased, 
and the princesses retired. RasseUs then called for his 
campaiiiim, and required bim to begi^ the story of bis 
life. 

" Sir," laid Imlac, '* my history wiU not be long : 
the life that is devoted to ktiawledge passes silenUy 
avay, and is vety Utde diversified by events. To talk 
in pidilick, to think in solitude, ta rend and hear, to in> 
qntre and answer inquiries, is the business of a scbolar. 
He waaders about the world without pomp tir terrot-, 
anil is oeither known nor valucd but by nien llke himself. 

" I was bom in the kingdom of Goiama, at no grcat 
disbince from the fountaÏD of the Nile. My fiuher was 
B wealthy merchant, who trsded between ibe inland 
OMmtries of Africk and the ports of tbe Red Sea. He 
was honest, frugal, and diligent, butofmean sentiments. 
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and narrow compréhension : he desired ooly to be ricli, 
and ta conceal hia richeB, lest he should be spoiled hy 
the ffovemors of the province." 

"Hurely," said the prince, "myfathermust be nég- 
ligent of his charge, if any man in his dominions dares 
take that which belongs to another. Does he not know 
that kings are accountable for injustice permitted as 
well as donc ? If I were emperor, not the mcanest of 
my subjects should be oppressed with impunity. My 
blood boils when I am told that a nierchant durât not 
ènjoy his honeat gains for fear of losing tbem by the 
rapacity of power, Name the govemor who robb«l the 
people, that I may déclare his crimes to the emperor." 

" Sir," said Imlac, " your ardour is the natural eSèct 
of vîrtue animated by youth : the time vill come when 
you wîll acquit your father, and perhaps hear with lésa 
impatience of aie govemor. Oppression is, in the 
Abissinian dominions, neither fréquent nor toI«rat«d ; 
but no fonn of govemment bas been yet discovered, by 
whidi cruelty can be wbolly prevented. Subordinatitm 
supposes power on one par^ and subjection on thç 
other ; and if pover be m the hands of men, it will 
Bometimes be aoused. The vigilance of the suptame 
inagistrate may do much, but much will still remain 
Undone. He can never know ail the crimes that are 
committed, and can seldom punish ail that he knows.** 

" This," said the prince, " I do not understand, but 
I had rather hear tnee than dispute. Continue thy 
narration." 

" My father" proceeded Imlac, "originally intended 
that I should bave no other éducation, thas such as 
mîght qnalify me for commerce ; and discovering in 
me great strength of memory, and quickness of appre* 
hension, often declared his hope that I should be some 
lime the richest man in Abissinîa. 

" Why," said the prince, " did thy father désire the 
increase of his wealtn, when ît was aiready greater than 
he duTst discover or enjoy ? I wn unwilUng to doubt 
thy veracity, yet inconsiatencies cannot both be true," 

" Inconsiatencies," answered Imlac, " cannot botli 
be riffht, but, imputed to man, they may both be true, 
Yet oiveriîty ii not inconsUtency. My fkther m^\ 
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ezpect a time of greater aecurity. Hpwever, Bome de- 
sire U neceanny ta keep lité in motioi^ and he, wbose 
real wants are Bupplied, muât admit those of fancy." 

" Thii," ■ûd tbe prince, " I can in Boiae meuure 
Gonceive. I repent tnat I faave interrupted tbee." 

" Witb thi* hope," proceeded Imiac, " lie sent ne 
to ichool: but whcn 1 had once fouad tfae delight of 
knowledge, and feit the pleasure of intelli^nce and 
the pride of invention, I b^an silently to devise riches^ 
and determined to disappoint tbe purpoge of my father, 
wbose groatnesB of coocepdau raiged nty pity- I wae 
twenty years old before his tendemess wouid expose 
me to tbe fatigue of travel, in wbich. time I had been 
inatructed, by euccesùve nustera, in ail the literalare of 
my native country. Aa every houf taugbt me some- 
thingnew, I (iv«d in «continuai course ofgrati&eatïona; 
but a«I advanced towards msnboodi I loatmucbof tbe 
révérence «ith wbich I bad been used to look on aiy 
înitructon ; because when the lesson was ended, I dîd 
not find tbem wiser or better than oommou men. 

" At length my father Tesolved to initiate me ia cam> 
nerce, and opening one of his aubterranean treaaurea, 
counted out ten tbousand pieoes of gold. This, young 
man,satdhe, is the stock withwhichyoumustnegoeïate. ' 
I b^an with leas thaa tbe ûAh part, and ^ eu aee hov 
diligence and paraîmony bave mcceased it. Thla is 
vour own, ta waste or to imprave. If you squand^ it 
by négligence or caprice, you must wait for my death 
before you will be nch : if, in four years, you double 
yonr stock, we will thcnccforward let sid)ordin«tion 
cesse, and live togetber aa&iendB and partners j for ha 
shall alwaya be equal with me, who ia equally akillcd 
in the art of growing rich. 

" We laid our money cipcHi camela, concealed in balea 
of cheap goode, and ttavelled ta the shore aï tbe Red 
Sea. Wben I catt my eye on the e^wnse of watera, 
piy heart boupded lilce that of a pciaoner escapeâ. l 
felt sQ unextinguisbable curiraity KÎndle in my miod, 
and reeolved to snatcb thii omurtunity of seeing th« 
mumer j of other nations, atui of leaming sciences ttO'> 
]hkiwb in Abissinift, 
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« I mnemliend that my feriier fwd eWiged nw t» tbe 
improveioent of my stock, not by a promise wluch I 
ought not to violate, bnt hy a penalty which I was at 
JH^erty to îocur ; and tberetore determined to gratif^ 
my prédominant désire, and by drinking at the ibun- 
bnns of knowledge, to qucnch the tbirst of curioeity. 

*■ As I yree supposed H> trade without connexion with 
mv ikdier, it was easy for me to become ecquainted 
%ith ^e master of a sbip, and procure a passage to 
some other country. I had n» motive of choice to re- 
grulate my voyage ; it was sufficient for me thet whore- 
vet I wanderéd, I rfiouW aee a cwintry which I bad not 
seen before. I tfaerefare entfred a ehip bonnd for 
Surat, having left a letter for my fadier dectaring my 
intcndon.** 



" When 1 first entered upon tfie world of watCTSj and 
lost sigbt of land, I looked round about me with plea- 
aing terror, and thinkinp my soui enlat-ged by the 
Iwundless prospect, imagmed that I <!Ou)d gaze round 
for evcr without satiety : but, in a ehort time, I grew 
weaiy of looking on Iwrren unifonnity, where I co^d 
onlyseeasainwhatlhadalreadyaeen. I then deaceiMM 
into the ship, and doubted fôr a wbile whether olI my 
fntsre pleaeures woold not end like thi«, in disgust axM 
disappointment. Yet surely, said I, the ooean and the 
]3nd are very di^rent ; the <nily variety of watcr is rest 
and motion, but the eorth has mountains and valliee» 
déserts and cities : it is inhabited by men of difl^rent 
customa and contrary opinions ; and I may hope to find 
variety in Ufe, thoueh 1 ahould miss ît i^ nature. 

" With this thou^t I quieted ray mind, and antused 
Boyself during the voyage, sametimes by learning irool 
the a^loni the an of navigation, which I bave r 
practised, and sometimt* ' " ' > - '• 

conduct in différent situi 
bave ever been placed. 
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" I was almoit weaxy ot my lUVml amiuements wketi 
we landed safely at Surat. I secured my money, and 
purcbasing some commodities for show, Joineâ myself 
to a caravan that was passing ïnto the inland countiy. 
My companions, for some reason or other, conjecturing 
that I was ricb, and, by my inquiries and admiration, 
findÎDg that I was ignorant, consîdered me as a novice 
whom they bad a right to cheat, and who was to leam, 
at tbe uBuâl expansé, the art of fraud. They exposed 
me to the theft of servants, and the exaction of ofticera, 
and saw me plimdered upon fàlae pretences, without 
nny advantage to themselves, but that of rejoidng in 
the Buperionty of their own knowledge." 

" Stop a moment," s^d the prince. " Is there such 
depravity inman, a* thathe ahould injure anotherwith- 
out benefit ta himself ? I can easily conceive that ail 
are pleased with superiority ; but your ignorance waa 
mereiy accidentai, wnich being neither your crime nor 
your foUy, could afibrd tbem no reaaon to applaud them- 
selves ; and the knowledge which they bad, and wbich 
you wanted, they migbt as efiectually bave' shewn by 
Varning, ai betraying you." 

" Pnde," said Imiac, " is seldom délicate, it will 
pleaseitself with verymeanadvanteges; andenvyfeels 
not ita own happiness, but when ît may be compared 
with the misery of otho^. They were my enemies, 
because they grteved to think me rich ; and my oppres- 
lors, because they delighted to find me weak." 

" Proceed," aaid the prince : " I do not doubt of tbe 
facts wbich you relate, but imagine that you impute 
tbem to raistaken motives." 

" In thia company," said lœlac, " 1 arrived at Agra, 
the capital of Indostan, tbe city in wMcb the Great 
Mogul commonly résides. I applied myself to the lan- ~ 
guage of the country, and in a tew montbs was able to 
converse with the learned men ; some of whom I found 
inorose and reserved, and others easy and communica- 
tive; some were unwiUing to teach another what they 
had with difliculty learned themselves; and somesbew- 
ed that the end of tbeir étudies was to gain the dignity 
of instructing. 
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•* To the tutor of the young princes I recommenâed 
myself M> much, that I vue presented to the emperor 
■s a man of uncommon knowledge. The emperor 
nked me mtmy questions conceming my country and 
my travels; and though I cannot now recollect any 
thmg that he uttered above the power of a coramen 
mai), be diambsed me aUonisfaed at his wi«dom, and 
enamoured oC hîs goodness. 

" My crédit iras now so higb, that the merchants, 
with irhom I had travelled, applied to me for recom- 
mendatiotu to the ladies of the Court I was surpriged 
at their confidence of solidtation, and gentlj reproach- 
ed them with their practiceB on the roM. They heard 
me with cold indifférence, and shewed no tokena of 
sbame or sottow. 

" They then urged their request wîth the offer of s. 
btibe ; but wbat I would not do for kindness, 1 would 
not do for money ; and refused them, not because they 
had injured me, but because I woi^d not enable then) 
to injure others; for I knew they would hâve made use 
efmyoredît tocheat'thosewfaoshauld buy their wares. 

" HaTiog regided at Agra till there waa no more ta 
be leamed, I travelled into Pereia, where I aaw many 
T«mains of ancient magniScence, and observed many 
bew accommodations of life. The Pemans are a na- 
tion enunently sorial, and their assemblies-afiôrded ma 
daily oNtortuDÎtîea d remarkîng characters and mtQ- 
nen, and of tradng buman nature through al) its varia- 
tions. 

" Frotn P«^ I paBBed into Arabia, where I saw a 
nation at once pastord ^d warlike; who lîve without 
any settled habitation ; «hoae only wealth is their flocka 
and herda ; and who bave yet carried on, through ail 
âges, an bereditary war witb ail mankind, though 
they neith» covet nor envy their poasessioni. 
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" WhirXvcr I wgm, I féoïkl tfaat ptwtry vas camn' 
âered as the highest leaming, and ngtiûgà With k «f 
B««tiflli BOiMvlut appnwching ta tfaat wUek man 
ir«Bld 1»^ «D tiM Anguick Natore; And ;«t it ill* 
nw «itii wHider, thac, m alBiMt ail cottotrie^ tb« miM* 
aiiàeittpo«ta«ncwwiâ«MâMdieb«gtf wbétbevith» 
tfut every oth«r kmd oÎT knowledge ia sn âonoMitiaia 
gradually attainetf, and po«ery ît a gift iwanncd ■> 
once; or that the firat poetryofevery nation stopnMcl 
tbeni ai a aoTalnr, aod maincd tire CRdït Irf coasent 
wfaich it nccived by aceîdnit «t Aret: or wbtÂer, a» 
die proTince «f poetrr ■" *** ^mctHm Natare and Pa» 
non, whidi are ahnys tbe mbm, tbe fim wriun tocdc 
poaliesrion «f tbe mmt itriking objecta far dsacrîptmi, 
aod the moet probsblff occarrcnces tm fiction, and left 
nodiing to thMe tfaat foUowed thenr, but tranieription 
of the maeermO», and new CMnbâMiiwu of tibe emam 
images. Whaterer be the raaBOOf ît ia Gommoaly ob^ 
served that the early miten are in p ort e a rion rf natwr^ 
and their followcrs of art: that ttw fint enel il> 
itrmgth and invention, and thti latter in elagwtce and 



" I wa« desîrous to add my name to thia illiutrioa» 
ftatemity. I Tcad ail tbe poets 4rf fentK maâ Anbia, 
and was aUe to repcnt by menmry tlK viriasie» Aat 
are BUBpended in the iDOiq«e of MwtM. B«t I iom» 
fbund tliat no man was «ver gnat by imitation. My 
désire of excellence impelted me to tranaftr uy atteO' 
tion to nature and to Iife. Nature waa to bc nty sub- 
ject, and men to he my audîtors : I could never de- 
scribe what I had net seen : I could not hope to moie 
those witb delight or tcrror, whose interests and opi- 
nions I did not understand. 

" Being now reaolved to be a poet, I saw every tfaiiv 
with a new purpoM ; my ephere of attention w» su£ 
denly màgmfied; no kmd of knowledge waa to Be 
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«nrlookad. IrnngednmintaniH and d«BMtoibr images 
and veaenâdanceef md pictural upeo my mind everjr 
tiee of the forest uid êower of tlM vaUey. I ob*erv«â 
wkh equal ogre tlie cnga of tiie rodt and ^ pinnttclet 
oftbe palace.* Sametûm* I wandered jioog tiie muei 
<tf tbe rivnlel; and tometimea wstcbed the changes of 
the Bimram cloude. To ■ poetn^thing csn be usekaa. 
Wbatevcr is beaulifu], and wh^eivr U draadfuVi muM 
be ffnnilî»» to lus inuwpnatkm : be must he converaant 
wîtfa aU thM H awfnUy vaat or degoaUy Uttle. The 
planta ofÂegaiden.t»e«iim^sof the wood, the mi-- 
aaralB of the aarth, and neteora af tbe aky, miut tdl 
.ooBcur 4» atore bii nûnd with iuexha<utîc^ wiety : 
£ar erery iden û wieful for the enfiMTonnent or décors- 
«Ma of taonai or «Ugiana tivth; and he, vho knows 
moBt, will hâve most power of divcEaifyinc bia scenea, 
and of greXifytBg hi* mader with remote aUuBtoni and 
■imxpeated instmctioa. 

" AJl tbe appearancea of nstiue I wai therefin» care> 
folto etadv^ and ereryconatry whHhlhayeaurveyed, 
faaa eoutributed aamething to my poetical powers." 

" In ao wide a survey," said the prince, " yoa must 
sur^y bave led much unohserved. I bave lived tiU 
now^witbin the circuit of thèse mountains, andyet can-' 
Dot waik abroad without the a^t of aometbing which 
I had never bebeld before, or nevcr heeded." 

''Tfaefaiiahiea8afapoet,''BaidIndac, "istoecsnine, 
not tbe individua], but tbe apecies ; to reniark général 
properties and large appearancea ; he doea not number 
the streaka of tbe tufip, or dereribe iite différent sbadee 
In the rerdore of the foreiA. He ia ta exhibit in fais 
portrait* of nature -auch pmimnent and striking featutes 
as vecidl the orignal to every mînd ; and murt neglect 
the minuter discrimt nations, which one iqay bave re- 
mariced, and anodier bave n^Iected, for tbôse charac- 
terieticka which are alike obvious to vigilance and eare- 
- lessneaa. 

" But the knowledge of nature {s only ludf the taak 
of a poet i be mnat be acquaûited likewise vith ail the 
modes of life. Hia character requirea tfaat he eatimate 
the bftppineci* and misery of every condition ; observe 
the pvwvT ofàilihe pasBions in ail their corobinadons, 
E e2 
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■nd trace the changes af the human mind u tittrr uto 
modified by Various institutiot», Rod accidentai influen- 
ces, of climate or cuatoro, trom tbe sprightliness of în- 
fuicy ta the despondence of décrépitude. He mast 
diveit himself of the préjudices ofhissge^ and countrjr ; 
he tnust consider right and wrong in their abstracted 
and invariable state ; be must disregard [»eBent lawa 
Kad opinions, and rise to gênerai and transcHidental 
truths, «hich will alwaya be tbe same : he muet there- 
fbrecOTitenthîmselfwîth the slow pptwressof bis came; 
Gontenin tbe applau«e of hie own time, Hnd comioit 
his claims to tbe jneUce of posterity. He must mite 
ai the interpréter of nature, and tbe legislator of man- 
kînd, and consider bimeetf as prestding over tb» 
thoughtB and mannersof future generatîoDs; asabcing^ 
superior to tinie and place. 

" His labour ie not yet at an end : hemastknow ma- 
ny languages and many sciences ; and, that hîs style 
may be worthr of bis thonghts, must, by incessant 
pracdce, &inibarize to himseu every delicacy of speeclk 
and gTftce of banoony,'^ 
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Imlac noir felt the entliusiaatic fit, and was proceedios 
to aggrandise bis own profession, when the prince oiea 
eut, '■ Enougb I thou hast convinced me, that no hu< 
man bcîng can ever be a pœt Proceed nith thy nar- 

"Tobea'poet,"said Imlac, "iaindeed verydifficult," 
" So difficult," returned tbe prince, " that I will at pré- 
sent hear no more of bis labours. Tell me wbitber you 
went when you had seen Periia." 

" From Persia," said the poet, " I travelled through 
Syria, and for three years resided in Palestine, nhere I 
conversed witb great nunibers of the nortbem and wes. 
\em nations of Europe ; tbe nations whicb ve naw vu 
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posseniOB of ail power and ail knowk<3i^; wbose ar- 
tnies are imriititHe, and ^hoee fleets command the re- 
ntoteat parts ofthe globe. When Icompared thea-^men 
wîtii the natÏTCi of our own kingdom, and those that 
snrroand us, ttiey appeared almost anotfaer order of be- 
îngs. In tfaeir countries it is difGcult to wîsh for any 
tfamg that may not be obtained : a thousand arts, Of 
which we nevet heard, are continually labouring for 
their convenience and pleasure ; tend wfaatever their owH 
dîmate lias dented.them is supplîed by their coannerce." 

" By wbat means," aaid the prince, " are the Europe- 
ans thus powerful, or why, eince they can so easily visit 
Asis and AfHâ-for trade or conquest, csnnot the Asts- 
ticIcB and Africans invade tbeir coasts, plant colonies 
in their ports, and give laws to their natural prinoes ? 
The same wind tbat cames them back voold bring us 
thîther." 

"They are more poweiful, Sir, than we," answered 
Imlac, "because they are wiser; knowledge wîll always 
predominate over ignorance, as man govems the other 
animais. But why their knowledge is more than ours, 
I know not what reason can be given, but the unsenrch- 
able wî!l of the Suprême Beinç." 

" When," said the prince with a sigh, " shall I be 
able to viait Palestine, and mingle with this mighty 
confluence of nations i Till that hapny moment shall 
arrive, let me fill up the time with such représentations 
as thou canst give me. I am not ignorant of the motive 
that assembles such numbers in that place, and cannot 
but consider it as the cmtre of wisdom and piety, to 
which the beat and wisest men of every Und must be 
continually resorting. 

" There are Bome nations," said Imlac, " that send 
few visitants to Palestine ; for many numerous and 
learned sects in Europe concur to censure pilgrimage 
as superstitious, or déride it as ridiculous." 

" You know," said the prince, " how little my llfe 
bas made me acquainted with diversity of opinions : it 
win be too long ta hear the arguments on both sides ; 
you that hâve considered them, tell me the result. 
E e 8 • 
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" Pilgrimage," said Imlac, "like cauiy otbér actt 
of pwty, may be reasonable or superatitious, according 
to the principlea upon which it ia performed. Long 
joumiea in gearch of truth are not commanded. Truth, 
SDcb aa ig neceaaary to the régulation of life, is «Iways 
fomnd where it ia honeatty sougbt. Chbnse of place !• 
no natural cause of the increose of piety, for it inevita- 
bly produces dissipation of inind. Yet, aince nuai go 
SYery day to vîew tbe fields wb«e great actions bave 
been penormed, and retum witb atroneer impreasions 
<tf tbe event, curiosity of the same kind may naturally 
dispose us to view that country wbence our relifion 
had its beginnine ; and I be)!eve no nuui surveya tSoa* 
•wful scènes witRout some confirmation of boly résolu- 
tions. Tbat tbe Suprême Seing may be more easily 
propitiated in one place tban in anotber, is tbe dream 
of idle superstition; but that some places niay operate 
DpoD our own mincis in an uncommon manner, is an 
opinion which hourly esperience wîll justify. He who 
supposes that bis vices may be more suceessfutly com- 
bated in Palestine, will, perhapsj find himaelf mistaken, 
yet be may go thitbcr without foUy: he who tbinks 
tbey wUl be more freely pardoned, dishonours at once 
bis reason and relision." 

" Thèse," aaid the prince, " are European distinc- 
tioDs. I will consider them another tiroe. What bave 
you found to be tbe effect of knowledge? Are those 
nations happîer tban we?" 

" There is so nmch infelicity," said the poet, " in 
the world, tbat scarce any man bas leisure from hîs 
own distresses to estimate the comparative happîness 
of others. Knowledge is certainly one of tbe means of 
pleasure, as is confessed by the natural désire which 
«very mind feels of inoreasine its ideas. ' Ignorance is 
mère privatiim, by whicfa no^ing can be produced: it 
is a vacuity in which tbe soûl EÎts motionless and torpîd 
for want of attraction ; and, without knowîng why, we 
always rejoîce wben we leerii, tad grîeve wheo we for- 
get. I am thcrefi^re ïnclined to conclude, that if no- 
thing countcracts the natural conséquence of leamîn|^> 
we grow more happy as our minds take a wider range." 

" In enumerating the particular comf>>rts of lifè, we 
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Aail find many odvantagea on tiieside of the Europe- 
. ans. Tfaey cure wounds and disease» with which we 
Luiguish nnd periah, We suWet incleniencies of weo- 
ther which tfaejr can obviate. Tbey bave engincH tbr 
the diepatch of roatiy laborioiu wcvka, wbich we must 
perform by maiiual indnstry. Tbere ia Buch conuDaDÎ- 
cation between distant places, that one friend can hard- 
ly be said to be absent from another. Thdr poUt^ re- 
ntoves ail publick inconveniendes : theyhave roadscut 
throDgh tneir mountains, and bridaes laid upon their 
rivers. And, if we descend to the privades of life, 
their habitations are more commodîouB, and their pos» 
eeasîons are more secure." 

They are surely happy," said the prince, " who hâve 
ail thèse conveniencies, of which I envy none «o much 
as the fàcility with which eeparuted iriends ïnterchange 
their thooghts." 

" The Europeans," angwered Imlac, " are less un- 
happy than we, but they are not happy. HutsAn litït 
is cTery wbere a state in which much le to be endured, 
and little to beenjoyed." 



THE STO&Y OF tMLAC CONTIKUID. 

" 1 AH not yet wilhng," said the prince, •" to suppose 
that bappiness ia so parsimoniouBly dîstributed to mor- 
tals ; nor can believe but that, if I bad the cboice of life, 
I should be able to fill every day with pleasure. I 
would injure no man, and should prov<>ke no resent- 
ment : I would relicFe every distress, and ahould enjoy 
the bénédictions of gratitude. I would cbuse my friendii 
àmons the wise, and my wife aniong the virtuous ; and 
tberetore should be in no danger from trcachery or un- 
kindness. My cbildren shoutd, by my care, be leamed 
and piouB, and would repay to my âge what their child- 
hood hsd received. What would dare to molcst bim 
wbo might call on every side to thousands eariched by 
bis bounty, or assîsted by bis power ? And why should 
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Hot Iffè glide quwtiy Kwaj in the' soft ncâprocitiim df 
protection and révérence t AU thia may be done wllfa- 
ont the belp of Ëuropeui refiDenneots, irhich appe^ 
by their effiects to be ratha spedoos thaa utefuL Let 
ua leave them, and pnraue our joumey." 

" From PfdestÎQe, " said Imlac, " I paased &rongh 
maiiy rwions of Aa'w ; in the more drilized kingâoou 
M a trad^, and among the barbarians of tbe mouotain* 
as a pilgriin- At laat 1 began ta long for axy native 
country, that I might repose aftei my travela and &• 
tîgnei, in the places where I faad epent m y earliest yeara 
and gladden my old companicms witb the redtal of mv 
adventures. Often did I figure to myself thoae wita 
vhotn I had sported away the gay hoturs of dawnîhg 
lifè, ùttins round ne in its evening, wondering at my 
talei, and listening to my countels. 

" When thia tlwught hod taken paaRewiot) of my 
mind, I conudered every moment as wasted which did 
not bring me nearer to Abisainïa. I hastened into E- 
gypt, and notwîthatanding my impatience, waa detain- 
ed ten months in the contemptation of its ancient mag- 
nificence, and in inquirîes after the remsins of its an- 
cient leaming. I found in Caîro a. mixture of ail na- 
tions ; Bome brought thïther by the love of knowledge, 
some bj the hope of gain,- and many by the désire of ti- 
ving aner their own manner without observation, and 
of lying hîd in the obscurity of multitudes : for in a ci- 
tj, populous as Cairq, it ia possible to obtain at the same 
tinie the gratlScationsof Society, and the eecrecyof so^ 
Ktude. ■ 

" From Cairo I travelled to Sues, and embarked ou 
the Red Sea, passing along the coast till I arrîv«d at 
the port from which I had departed twenty years be- 
fore. Hère 1 joined myself to a caravonj and re-enter- 
ed my native country. 

" 1 now expected the caresses of my kinsmen, and 
the congratulations of my friends, and was not withoat 
hope that my father, whatever value he had set upon 
riches, woutu own wîth gladness and pride a son wba 
was able to add to the felidty and honour of the 
nation. But I was soon convinced tJist my thoughts 
vere vain. My fiither had been dead fmiTteen years. 
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hftTÎng divided' his wealth antaag mjr brotbers, «ho 
were removed to Bome other provineeB. Of my com- 
- panirais the greater part were in the gr&ve ; of the rest, 
Bome could with difficuhy remember me, and Bome con- 
aidered me as one corrupted by foreign manners, 

"A man uscd to vicissitudes ia not etieïly dejected. 
1 forgot, after a tirae, my disappointment, and endea- 
voiired to recommend myself to the nobles of the king- 
dom ; they admitted me to their tables, heard my etory, 
and dismissed me. I opened a achool, and waa prohi- 
bited to teach. I then resolved to sit down in tbe qui- 
et of domestick life, and addreased a lady tbat vas fond 
of my conversation, but tejected my suit, because my 
fsther was a merchant. 

"Wearied at last wïtb soltcitation and repulaee, I 
resolved to bide myself for ever from the world, and 
dfpend no longer on the opinion or caprice of others, ' 
I waited for the tîme wben the gâte of tne happy vaUey 
f hould open, tbat 1 migbt bid farewetl to hope andfear: 
tbe day came ; my peribrmance was distinguished witl) 
&vour, and I resigned my»iLf witlt joy to perpétuai 
■confinement." 

" Hast thon bere foiind happinegs at last f" said Ra»< 
.fêlas. "Tell me without réserve; art tbou content 
'with tby condition ? or dost thou wisfa to be sgain wan- 
dering and inquiring ? AU tbe inhabitants of this val- 
1^ celebrate their lot, and at tbe annuat viait of the em- 
peror, invite others to partake of their felicity." 

" Great prince," said Imlac, " I shall speak the truth; 
I know not one of ail your attendants wno does nut la- 
ment the hour when he enteit^ this retreat. I am lets 
unbappy than the rest, because 1 bave a mind replète 
with images, vhicb I can vai^ and combine at plcasure. 
I can amuse my solitude by the rénovation of the know- 
ledge wbich bégins to fade from my memory, and by 
recollection of uie accidents of my past life. Yet ait 
tbis ends in die sorrôwful considération, that my ac- 
quifements are now ueelets, and that none of my j»lea- 
sures can be again enjoyed. The resti whose mînda 
bave no impression but of the présent moment, are ei- 
ther corroded by malignant passions, or ait «tupid ÏQ 
the gloom of perpetusl vacançy," 
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'■ Wliit pBSsioni cm infeat those," lùd tfae princ«, 
" who hâve no rivais ? We iu« in a place wbere impo- 
tence prediulM malice, and wbere an envj ia rqir ea aed 
bj community of enjoTments." 

" There miiy be conmunity," aaid Imloc, "of mati- 
nal powteasiona, but tbere can never be communit; of 
love or of esteem. It mast hsppen that one will please 
Taoïe than another ; he that lùiows hinuelf deafHMd 
niU always be envioui; and stUI more envioiu and 
mdevolent, if he i» ccmdemned to live in the présence 
of Uioae irho despise him. The invitations, br whû^ 
they allure otJien to s state which they tèel to be 
wretched, proceed ftom thc natura) malîgnity of hope- 
less mïsery. Tbey are weary of themgelves, and of 
cac^ other, and ezpect to find relief in new conapanions. 
They envy the liberty which Uieir fo]ly faas SiafâUd, 
and wouid gladly see ail mankind imprisoticd Ijke 
tiietnaeWei. 

" From thls «rime, faowever, 1 atn wfaoUy free. Na 
nian can say that he i« wretcbed by my penaaaon. I 
look with [Hty on tke oroiwd« wbo are annoaUy aolic^ 
ting admiscion to captivity, and wish that it wcre law- 
ful foT me to worn niem of their danger." 

" My dear Imlac," etàd tfae prince, " I will open ta 
thee my wholç heart. I bave Itnig meditated an tacape 
irom tbe happy Valley. I bave esainined the mauntRina 
on every side, but find royself insup«^ly barred; 
teacli me the way to break ray prison; tJiou ehalt be 
the companîon of my flight, the gnide of my rambles, 
the partner of my fortune, and my sde dîrector in the 
, clioice oflife." 

" Sir," anawered the poet, " your escape will be diffi- 
cult, and, perhap*, you may soon repent your corioù^, 
The World, which you figure to yourself tmooth and 
quiet a« the take in the valley, you wîU find a sea fbain- 
iag with tempeets, and boiÊng wlth whirlpoohi yon 
Vill be 8<Mnetimes overwhelnied by the waves of vio- 
lence, and sonietimea deshed against the rocka of trea* 
chery. Amidst wrongs and »audi, compétitions and 
anxietîee, you will wish a thousand times for thèse seats 
irf quiet, and wiUingly quit hope to be free from fear." 

" Do not eeek to deter me from njy purpose," aaid 
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thé jmiM». " t Bin impatient to see wbat tbou hoat 
neea; and, liiice thou art thyaelf weary ètf the Valley, 
it U évident, that thy fonner itute vas better thân 
tlua. Whatever be the conséquence of my esperiment, 
I am resolved ta judge, wïth mine own eyes, of the va- 
riom cMïdidons of men, and, tlien to make delib^'atdy 
my cAoiee o/"/!^. 

"I un afraid," «aïd ImUc, "70U are hindraed bf 
atnnger ves&aînU tban my penuasioas ; yet, if your 
détermination is fised, l do not couneel you to dc^mir. 
Faw thinga aie impoariUe t» dîlî^nce ânà AUL" 



CHAP. XIII. 

RASSELA9 DISCOTBBS THR UIAKa OT CBCAPE. 

Thk prince novr dismîsaed hîs fàvourite to rest, but the 
narrative of wonden and novdtiea fflled his mind with 
pcrtarbatioD. He rerolred ail tfaat he had beud, and 
prepared inQUmer^le queetiona for tbe momins. 

Much of his uneasiness waa now renioved. Hs bad 
a trîend to wliom be could im|Mrt hîa thoughts, and 
irhoee expnîence coold aasisthim in his de«|:iii>. Hia 
hewt waa no longer conderoiwd to areU wiâi nient 
vexation. He thougfat tfaat cven tbe A«fmr vaOeji nwht 
be endvired with sudi a companion, ano thet if tbey 
could range tbe irorld together, be abould liave notbîag 
liwther to désirer 

In a few daya the water- vraa diacbarged, «nd tbe 
gtound dried. Tbe prince and Imlac tken «alkad 
ont together to conrerte wttbont die notice of tbe reaU 
The prince, «bose thoughts vrere always on the wii^ 
u he pasied by the gâte, said, with a countenance of 
Mrrow, " Why art theu bo stzong and man so weak ?** 

" Man ia net veak," aaawered hia companion; 
" knowledge is more than équivalent to force. The 
taatta of mechanii^a laugbs M stmigth. I can burst 
tbe gâte, but cannot do ît secretly. Some otber expe- 
fent moat be tried." 

As they ivcre vralking on the aide of tbe mmintaii^ 
HÈtj obaerred tfaat tbe oomea, whidi Ute rain hed dri- 
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ven from thdr burrows, had Uken ihelter aaobg tlx 
buehea, and formed holes bebind tbem, tendîne up- 
wards in an oblique lîne. " It bas be«n the opinion of 
Ktitiquity," said ImlBC, " that human reaion botrowed 
tnuiy ans from the instinct of animais: let us, tbere- 
fore, Tiot tbînk ounelTcs d^raded by leaming frnn 
the coney. We may escape by pîercing tbe mouatoin 
in the ume direction. We wul oegin where the sum- 
mtt hanga over the middle part, and labour upward till 
we BhalTiasue ap beyond tne proœincnce." 

The eye« oF tne prince, vhen he heard thia proposa], 
sparkled with joy. The eiecution waa eaay, aiu the 
euccess certain. 

No tîme waa now losL They hastened early în the 
moming to cbute a place proper for their mine. They 
clambered with great fatigue anioDc craga and brann 
blés, and retumea without baving discovered aiiy part 
that favoured their design. The second and the tnird 
day were spent in the same jnanner, and with the same 
frustration. But, on tbe fourth, they found a small c»- 
vern, concealed by a thicket, wbere they resolred to 
make their experiment 

Inilac procured instruments projper to hew stone and 
remove earth, and they fell to their work on the next 
day with more eagemess than vigour. 'They were pr&- 
•mtly exhauBted by tbeir efforts, and sat down to 
pant upon the grass. The prince, for a moment, ap- 
peared to be discouraged. " Sir," raid his contpanion, 
" practice will enable us to continue our labour for a 
longer tîme ; mark, however, how far we hâve advan- 
ced, and you vîll £nd that our toil will some time bave 
an end. Great works are performed not by strength, 
but persévérance : yonder palace was raised by single 
itcmes, yet you «ee its heîght ond spacîousness. He 
that shaU walk with vigour three hoora a day, will naas 
in seven years a space equal to the circnmference of the 
globe." 

They retumed ta their work day after day, and, ia 
a short tîme, found a fissure in tbe rock, wluch cna- 
bled tbem topass far with very little obstruction. Tbi« 
Rasselas considered as a good omen. " Do not disturb 
your mind," said Imlac, "with otber hopes or fearg 
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tluutreasoninaysu^est; ifyouare pleased withpro^- 
iiostieks of good, you will befmifiea likewise wiUi to- 
Icens of evit «nd your who!e life will be a prey to su- 
perstition. Whatever facilitatea our work is more than 
an omen, ît is a cause of success. Tbis it one of those 
pleaiins snrpriBes whîch often happen to active molu- 
tion. Many thing^ difficult to aesign prore eaey to 
perfbrmance.' 



' CHAP. XIV. 

HJkSeSL&S AVB IHLAC BBCEIVK AN UNKXPRC IBD TISIT. 

They had now wroufffat their way to the mîddle, and 
solaced thrir toîl witb the approach of liberty, irhen 
the prince, comîng down to refreah hîmself with air, 
found his sister Nekayah standing before the mouth <dî 
the cavity. He started and stood confused, a&aid to 
tell the design, and yet bopeiesa to conceal it A few 
moments determined him to repose on ber fîdelity ; and 
eecHre her secrecy by a déclaration without reserve, 

" Do not imagine," sud the princess, " that I came 
hither as a spy : I had long obaerved from my window, 
that you and Indac dîrected your walk every day to- 
wards the sane point, but I did not suppose you had 
«ny better reason for the préférence than a. cooler shade. 
or more fragrant bank; nor followed you with anj 
otiier design thin to paiitakeof your conversation. 
Since thon not suspicion but fondnesa haa detected you, 
let me notlose theùlvantageof ray discovery. lamequal- 
ly iweary of confinement with yoursclf, and not lésa de- 
— ™18 of knowtng what is doue or suffèred in the world. 



li^, whidi will yet grow more toathsome when you 
hâve left (ne. You may deny me to accompany you, 
but cannot hinder me from following." ■"" 

The prince, wbo loved Nekayah abbve hia other «ts-> 
ters, had no inclination to rcfiiae her re<]ueat, and 
grieved that he had lost an opportunity of shewing bit 
confidence by a voluntary communication. It was 
there&re agreed that ihe sfaould leave th« ■aller with 
Vot. V. F f 
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thetn; and that, in the mees tîme, ahe waatd watcli, 
lest any other atraggler «fiould, by diance or cwtÛMty, 
follow them to the moBlltaït). 

At leHEth tbeîr labour wu at an end ; they ww l%fat 
beyoïid Uie pnHninence, and îesuûig ta tbe top of tbe 
mountain, behekl the Nile, yet a aarrow ciurent, vaS" 
dering beneath tbem. 

Tbe prince looked round vitb rapture, antîdpBted 
ail the pleasures of travel, and in thought was aiready 
transported beyond bis father"» dominions. Imlac, 
though very joyful at bis cscape, bad lésa expectatiôn 
(tf pleaaure in tbe worïd, irbicb he bad before tried, and 
of whieh be bad been weary. 

Saaselas wbb so mucb ttelighted with a vider hori- 
zon, tliat he could fiot soon be pereiuded to ret4iïii into 
tbe'valley. He infonned bis sister ihat tbe wey was 
open, and thàt notbing now remained but to prépara 
for tbeir departure. 



Tue prince and princêss bad jewels auScient to make 
them rich whenever they came into a place of com- 
merce, whieh, by Imlac's directi<Hi; they hid in 'tb«i: 
dotbee, and, on me nigbt of tbe next full moon, ail left 
tbe valley. Tbe prmceas was fcdl&wed only by a sii^ 
gle favourite, wbo did not know wbither she^waa goîng. 
They clambered through tbe caTity,aad began ta go 
down on the othêr side. The princeaa and her maid 
tumed theîr eyes towards every part, and, seeîng no- 
tbing to bound tbeir prospect, con^ered Cheraselves 
as in danger of being lost in a dreary vacuîty. They 
stoj^ed and trembled, " I am almost ntrsid," saîd tbe 
ptincess, " to begia a joumey of wbich I cannot perceive 
an end, and to venture into this immense plain, where . 
I may be approacbed on every «ide bv men whom I ne- 
ver saw." Tbe prince feit nearly the Baxoe emotxme, 
though he thqught it more manly tq,cpnceal tbe». 
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Imlac MÛled ât their torrors, uid mcouraged tbem 
to proceed; but tbe jwîncesB continued ïiresolute till 
^e had beéa imperœptibly drawn Ibrirard too far to 
retun. 

la the moroins they found soiim sbe^dterds în tbe 
£eld, wbo set mîlk and fruit before them. The prin- 
ce«s wonder«d that she did oot aee a palace ready for 
ber réception, and a table spread with delicacie*; but 
being faint and hungry, she drank the milk and eat the 
fruits, and thought them df a higher flavoiir than the 
produce of the valley. 

They travelled forward by eaay joumicB, being ail 
unaccustâmed to tail or dJfficulty, and knowing, that 
thou^ ^^^7 mîght be mined, they coald not be puraa- 
ed. In & &w £y« they came into a more popnloua r^ 
gion, where Inilaç was diverted with the admiration 
which hia compantuns espresaed at the dîveraîty of 
mannerg, stations, and employments. 

Their dress was such as might not bring upon them 
the suspicion of having any thing to conceal, yet Ûie 
prince, whenever he came, ezpected to be obeyed, and 
the princess was frîghtenêd, becauae those that came 
into ber présence did not prostrate themselves before 
her. Imlac was forced to observe them with great vi- 
gUance, lest they should betray their rank by flieîr un- 
UBual behaviour, and detained them several weaka ia 
the ârst village, to accustom them to the sigfat of oanu 
mon morials. 

By degrees the royal wanderers were taught to un- 
derstand that they had for a time laid asïde their dîg> 
nity, and were to expect only such regard as libelalî^ 
and courtesy could procure. And Imlac having, by 
many admonitions, prepared them to endure the tu- 
mults of a port, and the ruggedness of the commercial 
race, brougnt them down to the sea-coast. 

The prince and bis sïster, to whom every thing was 
new, were gradfied equally at ail places, and therefbre 
remained for some months at the' port wîthout any in- 
clination to pass iïirther. Imlac was content with tbeîr 
stay, becauee he did not think it safe to expose them, 
uapractised in the world, to the hazard^ of a fbreign 
country. 

Ff 8 
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At ktt he begui to feor lest they Bbonld be dÏMern'. 
«d, snd proposed to fix ■ <Uy far tiieir departure. 
They had no pretension* to judge for themidvee, and 
referred tbe vliole scheme to hia direction, He tberr- 
fbre took passage in « ship to Saej ; andj vbeti tfae 
time came, iritb great difficulty prevailed on the prtn- 
ceu to enter the vessel. Tbey nad a quick snd proa- 
peroiu voyage, and ftou Snea travelled by land t«i Cairu 



CHAP. XVI. 

THET INTEB CAIBO, AND FIMD KTKHV M&N HAPPV. 

As they approached the dty, which filled tbe atrango'B 
wîth aatoiushment, " This," said Imlac to the prince, 
" ia tbe place where travelleri and mercbants aaseinbls 
Aom ail the cornera of the earth. You will hère finâ 
men of every character, and every occupation. Cimi- 
uerce ia hère bonourable : J will act m a mercbant, and 
you Bball live as Etrangers, vho bare no other end of 
travel than curiosity : It will ftoon be observed that we ' 
are rich ; our réputation will procure us eccess to ail 
«hom ve shall désire to know ; you will see ail the 
conditions of bumanîty, and enàble yourself at leiiurs 
to makeyour ckoice oflife." 

Tbey now entcred the town, stunned by the noise, 
and offended by the crowds. Instruction had not' yet 
80 prevaiied over habit, but tbat they wondered to aee 
theniselves pass undUtinguished along the strett, and 
met by the lowest of the people without révérence or 
notice. The princese coula not at first bear the tbought 
of being Icvelled witb the vulgar, and, for some days, 
continued in her chamber, wnere abc wna sersed by 
her favourïte Fckuah ss in the palace of tbe valley. 

Imlac, ■vîho understood traffick, sold part of tbe jew- 
els tbe next day, and.bired a bouse, wbidi he adomed 
wilh such magnificence, that he vas inunediatclT con- 
sidcred as a mertbatit of great wealth. His pohteneaa 
attracted niany scquaintance, and his generosity made 
him courted by many dépendants. His table vas 
CTOwded by men of every natitni, who ail admired bia 
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knowledge, and soUcited bis faTonr. Hii coôipanions 
not bâng abk to mix in tbe convention, conM nuk* 
no discovery of their wnorance or sarprise, and were 
aradnaily initîated ia tEe wrnld as they gaîned know- 
Tedgeot IJie- lauguage. 

Tbe prince hod, by freqnent lecturei, been tnugbt the 
iiae and nature ofmoneyj bat theladiea could not, for 
A long time, comprehend wbat tbe merchants did with 
sraall pièces of gold and nlver, or why thinos of so lit- 
tle use should Iw received aa équivalent to me necesu- 
riea of litè. 

They «tudied tbe laïu^uags two yearg, while Imiac 



s pr^MTing 



to set be&re them the varions ranka and 



nyl, 
bUes 



cmiditiona of mankind. He grew acquainted with ail 
_ who had any tbing uncommon in their fortune or con- 
dnct. He frequented the votuptuous and the frugal, 
tbe idle and tKe busy, the merchanti ind the men of 
learning. 

Tbe prince being now able to converse with fluency, 
and having leamed tbe caution necessary to be observ. 
od in bis intercourse with stranseri, began to accompa- 
^ Inilac to places of resort, and ta enter into ail asMis- 

'es, that he, migbt make bis choice ofl^e. 

For Botne time he tfaought choice needleaa, becatiae 
ail appeared to hiin equally happv. Wherever be went 
fae met gaîety and kindnes, snd heard the song of joy 
or the laugh of carelesaneag. He began to believe that 
the world overâowed with universal plenty, and that 
nothing was witbheld eîtlierfrom want or merit^ that 
every hand sbowered liberality, and every heart nielted 
with benevolence; " and wbo theu," says he, " will be 
anSèred to be wretcbed?" 

Imloc permitted tbe pleaaing detution, and waa iin- 
willing tô cruah the hope of inexpérience, till one day 
having aat a while silent, " 1 know not," saïd the prince, 
" what can be tbe reason that I am more unhappy tlian 
any of our friends. I see them perpetually and unat- 
terably die^ful, but feel my own mind restlew and un. 
«aay. I am unaatisfied with those pkaeures which I 
■eeni most to court ; 1 lïve in tbe crowds of jollity, not 
Bo much to enjt^ company, as to shun myaelf, and a; 
only loud and menr to concesl my « ' 
Ff 3 
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" Every man," said ImUc, " may, by 
own mind, guesa what pa»ee in Ute toinda of 
when you feel that your own saièty k connter&it, it 
may justly lead you to suipect that of yoâr companions 
□ot to be sincère. Enyy ih commoniy reciprocal. We 
are long before we are convineed that happinesB is ne- 
ver tobefbund, and eaoh believesitpossesiêdbyothnv, 
to keep alive the hope of obtaining it for himaelf. In 
tbe assembly, where you paased the last night, there ap- 
peared Kucb aprighthneas of air, &nd volatility otfaacj, 
M might hav« suited beinga of an hi'^her order, formed 
to innabit aerener régions, in&ccesaible to oaie or aor- 
Tow ; yet, betieve me, prince, there was not one wfao 
did not dread the moment when solitude should deliver 
hûn ta the tyranny of reflection." 

"This," said tbe prince, "maybetrueof others, ànet 
it is trueof me; yet, wbatever betheffenentl iofelicity 
of man, one condition is more happy tban another, and 
ifïsdoDi surely diiecta us to take the least evil in the 
chotce qf Itfe." 

" The causes of good and evil," answered Imlac, " are 
■o various and Uncertain, sa often entangied witli eaeh 
other, GO divarsified by various relations, and so much - 
subject to accidents which cannot be fôreseen, that he 
who would 6x hÎ3 condition apon incontestible reasona 
of préférence, must live ati^die inquiring and deliber- 
ating." 

"But Burely," aays Itasselas, " the wise men to wtiom 
vre listen with révérence and wonder, chose tbat modeof 
life for theinselveg which tfaey thought moat likely ta 
make thera haj^y." 

" Very few," aaid the poet, " live by choice. Every 
man is placed in his présent «mdition by causes which 
acted without his foresight, and with whidi he did not 
alwayg wiUingly ctvoperate ; and therefore you wiil 
larely mcet one who does not thinlc the lot of hia 
neighbour better than his own." 

" I am pleased to think," said the prince, " that my 
birth has given me at least one advantage over othera, 
by enabling me to détermine for tqyself. I hâve hère 
the wwld before we; I will review it at leiture: aare- 
ly happiness is aomewhere to be &uud>" 
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Bagsglas rose next day, and reeolved to Iwf^in bis ex- 
perimenU upoti life. "Youth," cried he, "îsthetime 
ofgladneBS : I will join myself'to the young men, whose 
only business is to gratify tbeir desires, and wbose titue 
il ail spent in a succession of enjoyinentH." 

To sucb fiocieties he waa readily admitted, but a feir 
days bronght him back weary and diegustei]. Tbeir 
inirth wns witbout images ; tbeir l&ughter witbout mo- 
tive ; tbeir pleasures wcre grose and sensual, in Tbich 
tbe mind had no part ; tbeir conduct was et once wild 
and mean ; tbey laughed at order and at law, but tbe 
frown of power d<^ected, and the eye of irisdom 
abttsbed them. 

The prince Boon â>ncladed, thst he sbould never be 
bappy in a coarse of life of which hé was ashamed. 
He thougbt it uneultable to a reaeonable being to act 
witbout a plui, and to be sad or cheerful only by chance. 
" Happiness," said be, " muet be aomething solid and 
permanent] witbout fear and wjthout iincertainty." 

But bis young oompanions had gaîned bo much of bis 
regard by tbeir frankness and courtesy, tbat he could 
not leave tbem withoat warning and remonstrance. 
" My friwids," said he, " I bave seriously considered 
our manners and our prospects, and fîud tbat we bave 
mistaken our own interest. The first years of msn must 
make provision for tbe last. He tbat n«ver tbinks never 
ean be wise. Peipetuul levity must end in ignorance; 
and intempérance, thongb it may fire the epirits for an 
faour, will mako life short or misérable. Let us conader 
tbat yooth is of no long duration, and tbat in matnier 
ase, when tbe enchantmenta of fancy shall cease, and 
phantoms of delîgbt dance no more about us, we sball 
bave no comfbrts but the esteem of wise men, and tbe 
neansf^ doing good. Let us, tberefore, stop, wbîle to 
•top is in our power : let us live as men who are some 
time to grow old, and la wbom it will be the mort 
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dreadf\il of ail evits to count their past yean by folliei, 
and to be reminded of their former luxuriance of heaith 
only by the maladies which riot bas produced." 

They stared awhile in silence one upon another, and 
at last drove him nway by a gênerai chorus of continoed 
lau^lhtcr. 

The consciousness that hia sentiments were just, and 
hia intentionB kind, was icarcely suffident ta support 
faim against the horror of deriBÎon.- But he recovéred 
fais tranqnillity, and puraued his searcb. 



CHAP. xviri. 



As he was oae day walking in the street, he saw a 
•pacious building, «hich lall were, by the upen doora, 
învited to enter: he followed tfaestream of people, and 
found it a hall or achool of declunadon, in whicb pro- 
tésEors reail lectures to their auditory. Hefixedhbeye 
upon a sage raised above the rest, who discoursed with 

!;reBt energy on tlie govemment of the passions. His 
ook was vénérable, his action graceful, nis pronunda- 
tion dear, and his diction élégant, He Bbewed, with 
great stret^th of sentiment, an<i variety of illustration, 
that human nature is degraded and debased, wheu the 
)ower facultïespredomioateover thehigher; that when 
fitocy, the parent of passion, usurps the diorainion of 
the mind, nothing ensues but the natural effect of un- 
lawful govemment, perturbation and confusion; that 
sbe betrays the fortresses of the intellect to rebels, and 
exdtes ber children to sédition against reason, tbeïr 
lawful soverdgD. He compared reascHi to the ann, of 
which the light ïs constant, uniform, and lastiog; and 
fanc^ to a meteor, of bright but transitory lustre, irie> 
galar in its motion, and delusive in its du^cdon, 

Hc tben communicated the various fHVcepts civen 
from time to time for the conquest of passirai, and dia* 
played the bappiness of thoae who hkd oblained the 
important victory, after whidi man ia no Imger tbe 
slave offear, nortbefot^of hope; is no more oDOSciated 
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by eiiTy, inflamed by snger, emasculated by tendCTnees, 
or depressed bysnef; but walks on caltnly tfarouKb 
tbe tumults or pnvaciesof life, aa tbe sun purauea allke 
hia course through the caîm or tbe stomiy sky. 

He enumeratâ many exampkaof heroe» immoveable 
by pain or pleasure, who looked with indifférence on 
tbose modes or accidenta to Arhich the vulffor give tbt 
naines of good and evil, He exhorted bis bearera to 
hy aside their préjudices, and arm themselves asainst 
tbe ahafls oF malice or miafortune, by invulnérable pa- 
tience, concliiding, that tiiis state only vaa bappiness, 
and that thia happinets was in every one's power. 

Rasselaa liitened to bim with the vénération due to 
tbe inetrnctions of a superioT being, and, iraiting for 
bim at the door, liumbly ïmplored the liberty of viait- 
ing ao great a maater of true wiadotn. Tbe lecturer 
besitated a moment, when Basaelaa put a purae of gald 
into bis hand, wbich be received vith a mixture of joy 
and -vonder. 

" I bave found," saîâ the tvince, at bis retum to 
Imlac, "a man wbo can teacn ail that is necessary to 
be knonn; who, fîrom the unshaken throne of rational 
fortitude, looka down on tbe scènes of life changing 
, beneath bim, He spesks, and attention watcbes bis 
]îpa. He reasons, and conviction closes bis perioda. 
This man shall be my fiiture guide : I will learn hù| 
doctrines, and imitate his life." 

" Be not too hasty," said Iralae, "to trust, or to 
admire the teachers of morality : they discourse like 
«nRtîls, but they live like men." 

Itasselas, wbo conld not conceive how any man could 
reason so forcibly wilJiout feeling tbe cogency of his 
own argumenta, paid bis visit in a few days, and waa 
denied admission. He had now leamed the power i.f 
money, and made bJs way by a pièce of gold to the in- 
ner apartment, where be found the philosopher in a room 
half darkened, with his eyes misty, and bis face pale. 
" Sir," said lie, " jou are corne at a time wben ail hu- 
man friçndship is useless ; what I auffer cannot be re- 
l^tedied, wbat I hâve lost cannot be anpplied. My 
daugbter, my only daughter, from whose tendemess I 
espected ail the çomtbrts of my âge, died last night of 
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X ftver. My viewa, my p)ii:powe> in^ hopes are at an 
end : I ara now a lonely Beiiig dîsunited ftom society." 

" Sir," said the prince, *' mortality ie an event by 
which a wiee man can never be auiro^sed i we know 
that deatb ia always near, and it ahould therefore alwaya 
be eitpected." " Young man," anawered t!ie philoso- 
pheTj " you speak like one that bas never felt the pa^ga 
of wparation." " Hâve you then forgot the précepte," 
taid lUaaelaa, " ■which you so powerfully enforced ? 
Haa wisdom no atrcngtb U> srm the beart sgainat ca}a- 
mity? Conaider, that extemal thinga are naturally va- 
riable, but truth and reason are always the sanie." 
"What tipmfort," aaid the moumer, "can truth and 
Teason affhrd me ? of whal effect are they now, but to 
tell me, that my dauehter will not be reatored ?" 

The prince, who«e humanity would not suffer him to 
■nsult misery wiUi reproof, went away convinced of the 
«tnptiness of rbetoriûl Sound, and the inefficacy of po- 
lïshed periods and studied aentencet. 



CHAP. XIX. 

A OLIHPSE OP PASTORAL LIFB. , 

He vas atill eager upon the same inqujry : and havÎD|( 
heard of a bermit, that lived near tbe lowest cataract of 
tbe Nile, and filled the whole country with the famé of 
bîa saDctity, reaolved to visit hîa retreat, and inquire 
whether that felidty which publîck life could not af- 
ford, was to be found in solitude ; and whether a man, 
whoee ege and virtue inade him vénérable, could teach 
any peculiar art of shunning evil», or enduring them ? 
Imlac and the princeas agreed to accompany faim, 
and, after the "necesaary préparations, they began their 
journey. Their way f ay tnrough the fielda, where shep- 
nerds tepded their flocks, and the lambs were playing 
upon Ihe pasture. " This," aaid tbe jwet, " is the lifê 
which bas bcen oflen celebrated for its innocence and 
quiet ; tet us pass the heat of the day among the ahep- 
herds, tenta, and know whether ail our searâies are UQt 
|o terminât^ ÎQ pastoral simplidty." 
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The proposai irieued them, and they indaoed the 
âwplienls, bf small preflents and familiar questions, X» 
teU tbeir o^nîon of tbeir own state : tbey were bo rude 
ùid ignorant, bo little able to compare the good wîth 
the evil of the occupation, and so indistinct in their nar- 
ratives and deïcripUons, that very Little could be leam- 
ed froin them. But it was évident that their hearti 
were cankered wilJi discontent : that tfaey congidered 
tbemMlvesaacondenined to labour &r4heluxury of the 
ridi, and looked up with stupid nialevolence toward 
those that were placed above tnem. 

The prÎDcees pronouRced with véhémence, that she 
«-onld iiev^ «ufièr thèse enviouH savages to be her con- 
panions, and that she sbould not aoon be desirous of 
geeîng any more specimena of rustick happinese; bat 
coald not believe tuât ail the accoAntaof primeval plea^ 
mrra were fabuloui ; and was yet in doubt, whether 
life had any thipg tîa.t could be jutitly preferred to the 
placid gratifications of (ielda and woods. She hoped 
that the time would conte, when, with a few vîrtaoïu 
and élégant crnnpanieDs, sbe should gother flowera pUn- 
ted hy her own hand, fondie the Ïambe- of her owa eyre, 
and tisten, without care,~an:iong twooks and breezes, ta 
,one of her maideiu reading in tbe »hade. 



THE DANGER OF PROSPEftlTY. 

Oi4 the next day they continued their joumey, till the 
heat compelled them to look round for ahelter. At a 
small distance they saw a thick wood, whidi they no 
sooner cntcred, tban: they perceived that they were apa 
proaching the habitations of men. The shrubs were (H- 
ligently eut away to open walks where the shades were 
darkest; the boughs of opposite trees were artilicially 
interwoven ; seats of flowe^ turf were raised in vacajit 
spaces, and a rivulet, thst,wantaned aloog tlie sideof a 
winding path, had its bank semetimes opened into smal^ 
basins, and its streama sometîmea obstructed by little 
toounds of atone, heaped together to încrease ita mui^ 
murs. 
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Tbey piMed >lo«ly thMngfa the wood, d«ïghted with 
mcb unexpected accommodations, and entertoined eadi 
otlier wiUi conjecturing what, or irbo, he could be, 
that, in tbose rude and unfrequented régions, had kî- 
snre and art for such harmless lusiuy. 

Aa tfaey advanced, they heard the sonnd of muaidi, 
and law youtfaa and virgins dancing in the grove ; and, 

foing still further, beheld a stately palace built upon a 
ill surrounded wîth woods. Tbe laws of eastem hos- 
pîtalitv allowed them to enter, and tbe master welcomed 
tbem like a man libéral and wealthy. 

He was skilful enough in appearances soon to ditcem 
that tbey were no common gneats, and spread bis table 
irith magnificence. Tbe éloquence of Jmlac catigbt his 
attention, and tbe lofty cOurtesy of tbe pnnceas excited 
hia respect. When they ofl^ed to départ, he entreated 
their stay, and waa the nest day «till more unwilling to 
diflmÎBs them tiian be&re. They were easily persiwded 
to stop, and civility grew up in tîme to freedom and 

l^he prince now Baw ail the domesticka cheerfal, and 
ail the face of nature emiling ronnd die place, and conid 
not foibear to hope that be should flnd herc what ht 
wasseeking; but when hewaacongratulating the mas- 
ter upon bis possessions, be answer^ with a si^, "My 
condition bas indeed the appearance of happinesa, bat 
appearances are delnsive. ,My prosperity puts my U& 
in danger ; the Bassa of Egypt is my enemy, incensed 
only by my wealth and popuîarîty. I bave been hither- 
ta protected againat him by the princes of the coun- 
try ; but aa tbe favour of the great is uncertaîn, [ know 
not how soon my defendera may be perauaded to abare 
tbtf plunder with tbe Baasa. I hâve sent my treasurei 
into a distant country, and, upon -the first ahtrm, ant 
prepared to foilow them. Thên wiU my enemiea riot 
m my mansion, and enjoy tbe gardens which I bave 
planted." 

They ail joined in lamenting bis danger, and depre- 
cating nia exitei and the princeas naa ao much disturbed 
with the tumult of grief and indignation, that sfie re- 
'tired to her apartment. They continued witb their 
kind inviter a few daya longer, and then went forwud 
to find the hermit 
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They came on the tiûid day, hj tfae direction of the 
peuanta, to tbe faermit's ceu : it was a cavem in the 
aide of a mountain, orer-sfaadowed with palm-treea; at 
sucfa a distance &om the cataract, Uiat notfaiiig mors 
waa heard than a gentle uniform murmur, euch «a com- 
posed the mînd to pensive méditation, eapedally wben 
it waa assisted by the wind whisding among tha 
branches. The first rude essay of nature had beea so 
much improved by human labour, that the cave contain- 
ed aeveral apartmenta approprîated to différent uses, 
and often afibrded lodging to travellers, whom darknesa 
or tempests happened to overtake. 

The hennît sat on a bencli at tbe door, to enjoy the 
coolness of the evening. On one eide lay a book with 
pena and papers, on the otber meclianicâl instrumenta 
of various kinds. As they approacbed him unregarded, 
the princesE observed that he had not the countenancc 
<tf a man that had found or could teacb the way to 
fa^pinesE. 

li)^ saluted liim with great respect, which he re- 
paid lîkeamaunotunaccustomedtothe formsof courts. 
*' My children," said he, " if you hâve lost your way, 
you shall be willingly supplied with such £onvenienciea 
ibr the nigfat as this cavern wîll afford, I bave ail tiiat 
nature requires, and you will not expect deUcacies in a 
hermit'a cell." . 

They tlianked him, and, entering, were pjeased with 
the neatness and regularity of the place. Tbe hennit 
set flesh and winc before them, tbough be fed only upon 
fruits and water. His discourse was cheerful without 
levity, and pîous without enthusiasm. He soon gained 
die estecm of his guests, and the prîncess repented of 
her basty censure. 

At last Imlac begon thus; " I do not now wonder 
that your réputation is so &r extended ; we bave heard 
at Curo of your wîsdom, and came hither to implore 
Vot. V. G g 
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jour directioa for thia young man and maîden în tfae 
cAoice q^û/è," 

" To hîm that lives well," anawered the hermft, 
" fiVBiy forra of Ufe is good ; bot -aai i give bï^ «tfaer 
raie for cbaice, thui ta remove from àtl apparent eviV 

" He -wSl KmoTC most ccrtainly fï«ia evil,'' nûd dia 
|irince, " who shall dévote himMVtotiiat«oliUidc irUdi 
you tum ivooniMaBded Inr «rMAroEunk." 

"I )Hn'eindMdliTed«^^'Teanni«Dlitiide,"«iâ 
die iiennit, " bat ItKvenodniM àiat nyeumideiiKFfdd 
gain any imitofeari. In my yontili 1 piôfenod aron, uil 
ms imiwd by âeffrees to tae highest mStay >ank. I 
h»ve tnveracd wïde oouBtrieg Ht the head of iiij[ ma|n^ 
a»d WKi muiy bailles rad à^es. At lost, bémi; <âi»- 
mated by the prefement of k yçmgCT oflEcer, and 
jbelmg dut my vigaw wns bcjgioniiig to decay, I im 
resoWed to close my lifê in peaoe, bRring faond tbe 
world Mi of snaKs, âiscwd, uid Macry. I had once 



donoe. I «nployed àitifioraa to fbtn ït îato cfaamtMra, 
and «tned H irith ail dut I was likcity to want. 

<■ For aomc tnme after my netroat, 1 rejoiced like a 
tempert-beatra sailor at bis entrance into the faaitioar, 
bang delîgliteâ whh tbe mdâen ohaiige of tbe noise 
aad nurry of war to stiUiiMs and rtpaae, WbcM the 
ploasure of novelty went a'- ' ^ ' ' " » - - ■ 
«Kamining the plants t^' 
tàie minerais «bidi I c 

that inquirv ïb now gnnvn tasteless aitd iriaotnB. I 
hâve beéti for some time unsettled and distnuXed: my 
mind is disturbed vith a tfaoHsaad petflentieB of doubt, 
aOd vanities of imagination, WhicMuiiidy previll upoa 
mC] becnuse I bave no opportunitiei of relaxation m- ^- 
veraioti. I am sometîmes ashamed totUl^tfcat I«oi^ 
Bot segire myself fmm vice bat by letiriag frota ibe 
cxndse of virtue, and begia to st^wet that I irah n- 



< sauBOM ana Tep«Me. wncnvie 
ent away, I ànployed my boura in 
s whidi grow in ihe vall^j «nd 
I coUected ftem tite*roc^B. Btt 



r impelled by reseiltmeut, tban ted by dévotion, îft» 
t» solitude. My tàncy f iota in seems of iolty, and I 
lament that I hâve loM soaauch, and baw giined so 
îinla. In lolittide, if I eeo^ tbc «xao^le of nad bbc», 
I want likewise tbe counsd and conversation of tb* 
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gjumà. ' I ban been hng toiapMrmg the «nia wkh the 
mLwMAagn of sKJe^, and nrâolTe to retum îata th« 
wotU ti>motTow. The life o£ % aolituy mtia wili bc 
certniol; misérable, but not certùoljr devoiU." 

Thty besrd hia reeoltitioii with iorittiM, but nfter a 
diort pause, ofiered ta conduct him to Cairo. He dug 
1^ a connderable treasurc ^icb be kad hid aaoaM tbé 
rocks, «id accocapanied ^lent to tfaa city, on wU^ m 
ha «ppcoadcd ït, he gased with r^ure. 



> ACCORDINQ TO 

mUj of learued umBi 
vbo met at atatcd ttnw» to «abeml tbeîr nûiids. aad 
«csapara tiie!* «pinions. Tbcir cannera werenoBewhat 
«M9M, Imt ibcir canveraatian was instrodivc, ^m1 tbeir 



iipon what MieMicM they kgan. Some fanlta wore al- 
noBt gcaenl anoag Aem : evciy one irn deaboo» to 
dîoM» te dw nst, maé «wrjr «m wu pdÉMUcd to bcar 
d» gmioa at knowle^e of anctW depKcMtad. 

bi tJn» naiembtj Rawria» was Kbting Ua iaCernew 
with the hernùl, nid the.wender witb whMi bc ketfd 
lûm cenantw a coone ef life frfûch h* had ae âeHbents- 
if cheam, and ao landably fbOovcd. Tbe iuntiancTii 
« the hwirara i«eie Tarions. Some wave of opinion, 
Aat the taity eS hia choice had beea juatlj poniabad 
hv GADdefanatim to parpetual penerenuiee. One «f 
me younoMt tmoag uwât, with graat TriMaoenû pan- 
noonced nîman hvpocritck Some talkad of dw r^ht 
of socîety t» tbe labour tS ïndividaala, and conaidafed 
retîrementaaadeaeTtionof dn^. Otherareadihtallow- 
ed, that there vas a time when the claima of tbe p«ib- 
Wck. were aatîafied, and when a toan mif^t proper^ ae- 
queatn hiiD«eIf, to review hia liiÎB, ajid puriiy bas beait. 
One, who appeared more affeeted Vith the nanatiTC 
' &mo tbe rea^ tbought it likely, dMt tbe bernait weald, 
Gg S 
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in s féw years, go back to his retreat, and, perhq», ff 
■hame did not restrain, or death intercept him, retum 
once more &om his retreat into the world : " For the 
hope of happiness," saïd he, " is so strongly impresaed, 
that the longest expérience is not able to efface it. Of 
the présent state, whstever it be, we feel, and are fi>r~ 
ced to confess, the iniseiy; yet, when the aame state ia 
again at a distanae, imagination paints it os désirable. 
Bat the time WÎU sureJy conie, wnen désire will be ao 
U>nger onr tormentj and no man shall be wretched but 
by hii own fault." 

"This," aaid a philosopher, "who had beard him 
irith tokeng of great împatieiice, is the présent condi- 
tion of a wise man. The time is already corne, when 
none are vretched but hy their own fault. Nothing ia 
more idle than to enquire after happiness, wbich nature 
haa kinâly placed within our reacb. The way to be 
faappy ïs to live according to nature, in obédience to 
that uoiverael and unalterable law with which every 
faeart is originally impressed ; whlch is not written on 
it by precept, but engraren by deatiny, not instilled by 
éducation, but inftised at our nativity. He that livea 
according to nature will sufier nothkig from the ddvb- 
■ions of hi:^, or iœportUBÎties of destn : he wiU receive 
and reject with equabîlity of temper ; and act or suffi» 
«s the reaa<Hi of tnings sbatl alternately prescribe. O- 
ther men may amuse themselvea with subtle defini- 
ti<KUi, or intricate ratiocinations. Let them leam to be 
wise by easîer meana : let them observe the hind of the 
fbreat, and the linnet of the grave : let thepi consider 
the liie of animais, whose motions are regulated by in- 
Btînct ; they obey their guide, and are happy. I^ na 
therefmv, at lengtb, cease to dimute, and leam to Hve; 
throw away the incumbrance or precepta, which they 
who utter them with so ranch tmde and pomp do not 
underatand, and carry with us tnis airapte and intelligi> 
ble maxinij That déviation &om nature, is déviation 
frMD biq>iitne>B." 

When ne had spoken, he looked round him with, a 
pladd air, and enjoyed die consciousneu of his own bo- 
n^cence. " Sir," aaid the prince, with great modeaty, 
' as I, like ail the rest of mankind, am denrou* of feli- 
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dtjr, mj t^osnt attmtûm lus been fixed upon yaur dU- 
coime: Idoubtnot thetruth of a position whîcb aman 
so leanied bas bo confidNitly advanced. Let me only 
know what it ia to live sccordîne to nature." 

" When I find young œen so numbk and so docile," 
Said tbe phîlmopher, " I can deny them no infunnation 
'wbich my studies bave enabled me to a&brd. To live 
ftcoordtng to nature, îs to act alwa^s with due regard to 
tbe fitnets ariûng &om the relations and quahties of 
causes and efiêcts; to concur with the great and un- 
changeable scheme of universal felicity ; to co-operate 
■witb tbe mènerai disposition and tendeney of the présent 
^stem ofthings," 

The prince soon found that this waa one of the sages 
whom he should understand lésa as he heard bini lon- 
ger. He therefore bowed ànd was sîlent, and the phi- 
loBopher, eupposing him satisfîed, and tbe rest vanijuisti- 
ed, rose up and departed with the air of a nuin that h^ 
co-operatêd with the présent systen. 



CHAP. XXIH. 



Rasselae retumed borne full of réfections, doubtfui bow 
to direct bis future steps. Of the way to bappiness he 
Ibund tbe leamed and simple eq^ually ignorant j but, as 
- he was yet young, be flattered himself that hc had time 
reniaining for more expérimente, and further inquiries. 
He communicated to Imlac bis observations and bis 
doubts, but was answered by him with new doubla, and' 
remarks that gave bim no comfort. He therefore dîs- 
ooursed more n^uently and freely with bis sjster, who 
faad y^ the same faope with hiraself, and always a&sist- 
ed him to give sc»ne resson why, thougb be hsd been 
hitfaerto friistrat«d, he mi^ht succeed at last. 

'* We hâve hithoto," said sbe, " known but little of 

the world : we hâve never yet been eîtber great or mean> 

fn our country, though we had royalty, we had no pow* 

tr, and in thu we bave not yet seen tbe private recss* 

Gg 3 
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Ms of domotidc peace. Imlae fimiun Dot our seaidi, 
lest w« should in tîme ûùd him mistaken. We wiU dî- 
vide the taak between us: you ahall try what is to be 
(bond in tbe nilendour of courta, uid I will range the 
«hades of humblei lîfe. Perhaps command tmd aitdto- 
rity Duy be the Bupreme bleasings, as they afibrd most 
(^portunitîes (^ doing good : or, perhaps, what this 
world can give may be found ïn the modeat habitations 
of toiddle fortune ; too low for great designs, and too 
higb Sx penury and distreas." 



CHAP. XXIV. 

THE PRIKCI KXAHINES THE HAPPIKESS OF HIGH 



Raesei^s applauded the design, and appeared next day 
with a splendid retinuc at the court of the Bassa. H« 
was soon distinguished for bis magnificence, and ad- 
mitted, as a prince whoae curiosity had brought bim 
from distant countries, to an intîmacj witfa the great 
officers, and fréquent conversation wîui the Bassaliini- 
•elf. 

He vas at 6rst inclîtied to believe, that the man mnst 
be pleased with his own condition, whom ail approach- 
ed with reverpiice, and heard with obédience, and who 
had the power to extend his edicts to a whole kiugdoni. 
" There can be po pleasore," said he, " equal to that o{ 
feeling at oace the joy of tliousands ail mâde happy by 
wîse administration. Yet, since, by tbe law of subordi- 
nation, this sublime delight can be in one nation but 
the lot of one, it is surely reasonabte to think, that 
there îs some satisfaction more popular and accessible, 
and that millions can bardly be subjected to the wilL of 
a single man, only to fill bis particular breast with in< 
communicabie content." 

Thèse thoughts were often in bis miud, and he found 

no solution of the diflîcuity. But as présents and civî- 

lîties gained hîm more familiarity, he found that almost 

every man who stood high in emptoyraent hated ail the 

■ rest, and ma» hated by them, and mat their liïes were 
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K «mtinual succession of plots and détections, stnita- 
geios and escapes, facti<wi and treachery. Many of 
uiose wbo surrounded the Batsa, were sent only to 
wateh and report hia conduct; every longue was mut- 
termg censure, and every eye was searchine for a fàult. 

At last aie letters of révocation arrived, tae Baasa nas 
carried in chaîna to Constant! nople, and his name was 
mentioned no more. 

" What are we novr to think of the prérogatives of 
power," saîd Rasselas to fais siater; "is it without any 
efBcacy to good? or, is the aubordinate degree only 
dangeroiis, and the suprême safe and gjurioua? Is the 
Sultan the only bappy nian in his dominions ? or is the 
Sultan hîmself subject to the tonnents of suspicion, and 
the dread of enemies?" 

In a short time the second Bassa was denosed. The 
Sultan, that had advanced him, was murdered t^ die 
Janisaries, and bis snccessor had otlier vîews and uffbr- 
ent favonrites. 



CHAP. XXV. 

THX PRINCESS I 



The princesB, in the mean time, insînuated herself into 
many fsmilies ; for there are few doors, through which 
liberality,joined withgood-humoHT, cannot finditswây. 
The daughters of many houses were airy and cheerfùl, 
bat Nekayah had been too long accustomed to the con- 
versation of Imlac and her brother to be ninch pleased 
with childish levity, and prattle wbich had no meaning. 
She found their thoughts narrow, their wishea low, and 
th«r merriment often artifidal. Their pleasures, pocff 
aa tbey were, could not be preserved pure, but were 
embittered by petty compétitions and worthless émula- 
'. tion. They were always jealous of the beauty of eacb 
other ; of a quality to which solicitude can add nothing, 
and from which detrsctîon can take nothing away. 
Many were in love with triflers like themselves, and 
nuny &ncied that they were în love when in truth tbey 
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vere only idle. Tbeir affectioa wu not fixed oti sen§« 
or vîrtue, and therefbre seldota ended but in vexaUon. 
Theîrffrief, however,liketheirjoy, waB transient; every 
tfaing noated in their mind unconnected with tiie past 
or future, so that one désire easily gave way to another, 
m» a second sione cast inb) tbe water effaces and coa- 
faundi the circles o£ tbe first. 

With thèse girls she played as with inoffensive ani- 
mais, and foond them proud of her countenaDce, and 
ireary of her company. 

But her purpose was to examine more deeply, and 
her affabihty easily persuaded the hearta that were 
svelliiig wîtn sorrow, to discharge their secrets îo her 
ear: and thoae vhom hope f1a|:tered, or prosperity. de- 
lighted, otïen courted her ta partake their pleaaureg. 

The princess and her brother commonly met în the 
«vening in a private aiioimer-house on the bank of the 
Nile, and related tn each other the occurrences of the 
day. As they were sitting together, the ^irincess cast 
hçi eyes upon the river that ilowed before her. " An- 
swer," said she, " great fathei- ol' waters, thou that rol- 
lest thy floods through eighty nations, to the invoca- 
tions of the daughter of tiiy native king. Tell me if 
thou waterest, through atl thy course, a single habita- 
tion from which thou dost not hear the murmurs of 
complaint." 

" You are then," said Rasselas, " not more successful 
in private houses than 1 hâve been in courts. " I hâve, 
silice the last partition of our provinces," said tlie prin- 
cess, " enablêd myself to enter familiarly into many fà- 
milies, where there was the fairest shew of prosperity 
and peace, and know not one house that is not hauuted 
by some fury that destruys their quiet. 

" 1 did not aeek easé ajnong the poor, because I con- 
duded that there it could not be found. But I saw 
many poor whom I had aupposed ta live in affluence. 
Poverty has, în L:rge dties, ieiy différent appearances: 
it is otten concealea in splendour, and often in extrav^ 
gonce. It is the care of a vcry great part of mankind 
to conceal their indigence from the rest : they support 
themselves by temporary expédients, and every day 
is lôst in contrîving for the morrow. 
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" This, however, wm an evil, which, though fré- 
quent, I S3W with Icsa p&in, becauK I could reSere ît. 
Yet some hâve refused my bountïes; more ofiènâed' 
wîth mj quîckneas to detect thcir wants, than.pleased 
with my readineas to auccour them : and others^ whose 
exigencies compelled them ta admit my kindneas, havs 
'Viever been airle to foi^ive their bene&ctress. Many, 
however, hâve been sincerely ^atefut, wîthout the oi^ 
tentation of gratitude, or tfae bope of other favoura." 



Nekayah perceiving ber brother's attention fixed, pro^ 
cïeeded in lier narrative. 

" In familles, where there îs or is not poverty, there 
îs commonly discord : if a kingdom be, as ImUc t«lla , 
na, a great family, a &mtly tikewîae is a Uttle kingdoBi, 
tom vith &ctioiig, and exposed ta revoIutioiiR. An 
unpractised abserver espects the love of parents and 
cbildren to be conatant and equal ; but this kindneas 
«eldom continues beyond tbc yeara of infancy : in a 
short time the chîldren become rivais to their parents, 
fienefits are allayed by reproaCbes, and gratitude der. 
based by envy, 

" Parenta and cbildren seldom act in concert: each 
child endeavours to appn>priate the esteemor fondne» 
of the parents, and the parents, with yet less tempta' 
tion, betray each other to their children ; thua som9 
place their confidence in the father, and some in tLç 
mother, and by degrees the house is fiUed vith artifices 
and feuda. 

" The opinions of children and parenta, çf the young 
and Uie old, are naturally opposite, by tbe eontrarv et- 
feota of hope and despondence, of expectation and ex. 
perience, without crime or foUy on either û^e. X^e 
coloiin of life in youth and âge appear différent, «a the 
faoe vf nature in apring and wmter. And how es» 
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dnldran crédit tbe aœrtioiw ef panola, wldcb their 
OWH eyta ahvw tkem to be &lse f 

" Few pareoti aet in sucfa a muiner u mitcb to ea- 
force tixâi Kuaiiss bf the créait of tbeir lives. The 
old man triuts whcdly to slow contrir&nce and graduai 
pTOgmâoa : the youth expects to force hû ynj hy ge^ 
aias, vigour, and precijRiMice. The old man pays r». 
gsrd to ric^M, and tbe youth rever«icea virtite. Tbe 
old mon deiSes prudence : the youth commits hioMeV 
to magnanîmity and chance. The young man who in- 
tends no ill, believea thitt wmc is inten£d, and tbere- 
fore actâ with opennesa and candour : but his father, 
having suflïred the injuries of fraud, is impelled to sus- 
pect, and too ofteti ^ured to- proctise it. Age looks 
vith anger on the temerity of youth, and youth with 
contempt on the scrupulosity of âge. Thus parents and 
cfaildren, for the gieatest part, live on to lore less snd 
less : and, if those whom nature ha« thus closely nnîted 
are the tormenta of eadi oAer, wfaere ahall we look £or 
tendeniess and contcdation ? 

" Surdy," aaid the |ffince, " you most hav» been ui^ 
fbrtunate m your cbowe of acqnamtance; I am unwil- 
ling to betieve, tfaat tbe most tender of ail relations is 
(hua impeded in îts efiècts by natural necesâty." 

." Pomestick diseocd," anawered she, " îa not InevV 
tably and/atollynecetsaiy) but vêtit is not ea8i]yaToîd> 
éd. We seldom see that a whole fàmily js vntuous : 
tbe good and evil cannot vrell agrée ; and the evil cait 
yet less agrée with one another : even the virtuotts fàK 
Bometimesto variance, when their virtues are of dîffnr- 
ent kinds, and tending to extrêmes. In genM^, tkou 
parents bave moet reverencp who most aeBer?e it : fiv 
ne that lives well cannot be despised. 

" Many other evils infegt private life. Some are the 
■laves of servants whom they bave trusted with tfaeiraf. 
&irs, Some are kept in {wntinual anxie^ to the ca- 
price of rich relations, wbcxn they cannot please, and 
dare not oflèndt Some husbands are impnîous, and 
■ome wives pervertp; and as it it sjways more easy ta 
do evil than good, though ths wisdoni or vhtue of one 
can very rarely niake many happy, tfae fi>Uy^ tÎW of 
ene tmy often make many nwfiaolç," 
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*' -If -Bflch be the gênerai effect-afniBTriwe," said tbe 
ptinoe, " I ûiail fer tbe Aiture think it dangeroua ta 
connect iny ïitteKtt with thri-of anotber, lest I «bould 
be «flhappjr by my ftaitner'a faiik." 

" I bave met," wd tbe firincem, " witb naiiy wbo 
Uve nngle for that rettaon : bM I aewr fouad that their 
prudence ought ta nèse «nvy. Tbey dwam away their 
ttne witfaout fnendship, wUbout fondness, and «i>e 
driven to rid thernselves of tbe dsy, for wfaiob ^ey iuve 
no use, by childisb amusements, w vùsm» d^ights. 
Tbey act as beings ninter ihe canslapt Aense af Bome 
known infèriority, tlut fiUslheb-aiBd wilbnncMtr,"^ 
their longues wîth censure. TJiey are peevish at bosae» 
andualevolent-abraed,- snd, «ethe-eutlaw* of ImiomB 
nature, inake ît their btiMBaes land tbeir .pleasuve to dis- 
turbthatsociety whîcfadelMTfiibemfromits ppivilœea. 
T«_live withoUt feelîng or escittng sy mpathy, to be for- 
tauïate witboataddineto^f^Mntyaf «tbers, oraffliot- 
ad 'without tasting ue bàhn of {Hty, is « atsite more 
eloeaiy than solîtmde: ît is not retreat, but estduHon 
Aom mankind. Msrriage bas vnny ^bo, but œlib»- 
cy bas no ^asures." 

"Whftt th^ ta to be done?" aaid Rasselas: "ikt 
nore vre inquire, the less -we can reaol'W. Surefy be ia 
DBogt likely ta pkose bimself, tlmt kaa no other inctin»* 
tion to regard." 



CHAP. XXVII. 

D]99l;iBITION UPON GREATNESS. 

Tbe conversation had a abort pause. Tlie prince h»- 
ving considered bis sister'a observations, ^Id her, that 
she had surreyed life wîth préjudice, and supposed tù- 
»ery wheréîihe did not find it, •; Your maretiw," saya 
be, " throwe yet a darker gloom upon tàie .prospecta of 
tuturi^ : the prédictions of Imlac wem but faînt 
sketcbes of the evils painted by Nekayab. I hâve been 
lately convincéd tiiat quiet îs not the d^i^hter of gran- 
deur or of povrer : that her |iresence is not ta be bougbt 
by iraaitb, nor enferced by conqaeat It is évident. 
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tbat u sny man acts in a widcr compass, ht mnit \m 
mon ExpcMed to opposition ftom enmîly, ar miscani' 
âge tma chante; whoever has many to pleaae or to 
govem, must lue the ministry of many agents, aome of 
Tfxnn wiU be wicked, and soœe jgDorant ; by lome he 
will be miiled, and by othen betrayed. If he gratifies 
Ane he will o^nd another ; those that are not favonred 
irill think tfaemselves injured ; and, since faveurs can 
be cuuferleti but upon fêw, tbe greater number will be 
■IwayR diRxmtented." 

"The dîscontent," said the princes*, "whicfa is thns 
unreasonable, I hope that I ahàlt alwsya hâve spirit to 
despiae, and yoa power to repress." 

" Discontent," answered Bosselas, " will not alvrays 
be vithout reason under the most just and vigilant ad- 
ministration of publick aSairs. None, bovever atten- 
tive, can alwavs discover that ment wbich indigence or 
frctioD nay nappen to obscure; and none, Eoirever 
powerfiil, can alVays reward iL Yet, he that sees infe* 
rior désert advanced above hîm, will naCurally impute 
that préférence to partiali^ or caprice ; and, Indeed, it 
can Bcarcely be hoped that any man, however magna' 
niinous by nature, or exalted by condition, will be able 
to persist for ever in the lîzed and inexorable justice of 
distribution ; be will «ometîmes indulge his own aSéo- 
tions, and soinetimes those of his favourites; he will 
permit some to please liim who can never serve him ; 
he will discover m those whom be loves, qualitiee which 
in reality they do not possess ; and to those, trom whom 
he receives pleaaure, he will in lus tum endeavour ta 
give it Thus will recommendations aometimes prevail 
which were purchased by money, or by th* more des- 
tructive bribery of ûattery and servility, 

" He tbat bas much to do will do soœethïng wron^, 
and of that wrong must su&er the conséquences ; and, 
if ît were possible that he should always act rightly, yet 
when Bucb numbers are to judge of hîs conduct, the 
bad wm censure and obstruct him by malevolence, and 
tfae good sometimei by mistake. 

"The highest stations cannot therefore hope to be tha 
abodes of happîness, wbich I would willingly belîeve to 
bave fled from thnnie* and palacca to leata of humble 
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prlfBcy «id [dacid obwuii^. For what can fainder tbe 
utùGtction, or întsrcept the expecUdons, <^ faim vfaoH 
diilitiea are adeqtwtc to his «nplt^meata, wljo seM 
vIUi hÏB own ejea the wbole drcuit of hù influeoc^ 
«ho diocwes b; bis own knowledge sll wfaotn he trusts, 
«nd wbom none are tempted to deceive by liopeor fearî 
Surdy he bas nothiiig to do but ta love and to be lored. 
to be virtuous and to be faBiipy." 

" Whether paiiect happinesa vould be proraired l^ 
poftct goodoeis," said NekaTab, "tbia world witt ne- 
ver offord an opportuniW oc dedding. But thii, at 
Irast, may be maintaîne^ that ve do not alwaya findT 
TÏaiUe happÎHesa in proportion to viaible virtue. AU 
natitral, and almost ail political evîU, are incident alike 
tothebadandffood: they are confounded în the miaery 
of a &mine, ana not much distinguished in tbe fury ÔS 
a faction; thf^ BÎnk together in a tonpeat, and are 
driven togctber iïoin tbeir country by invadera. Ail 
tbat virtue can aficvd is quietneaa of conscience, a steady 
pro^>ect of a hmùer state ; tbia may eni^>le us to en- 
dure cakaini^ wito patience ; but remember tbat pati- 



CHAP. XXVIII. 

I1A8SKL4B LttD NESATAH CONTINUE THEtK 



"■DeaIi Princess," aaid Batselaa, "you fkll into the 
common eirore of exaggeratory déclamation, by pro- 
ducing, in a familiar disquiaition, examplea of national 
calamittes, and scènes M extenaive mîaery, which are 
found in booka rather tban in the wwld, and wbicb, as 
tbey are horrid, ar^ ordained to be.rare. Let us not 
imagine evils which we do not feel, nor injure lïfe bj 
misrepresentations. I cannot bear tiiat querulous elo- 

Sience whiiA threatens every city with a aiege likc 
at of Jérusalem, that malces fâunne attend on every 
flight of locuata, and suspends pestilence on tbe wîng of 
every blast tbat issues fiom the soutfa. 
Voji. V. H h 
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" On neceMBry ni(lineviCable<e*A«, «bieh«nnpheliii 
ktngrfooM at once, kH >diqraWt4(m iâ ■ntin : iiten 'ibef 
hnj^aiiheytBugtbftndmnd. 8iit tt îs ««idettt, «lut 
dme buntB df anivoMU dlnnka »'ea«»e dreaded thiM 
ftlt: thcntamdB atid ton AoUMlid» éava/iah in yvMlt, 
and «hhBT n 4ig«, vWiouttIwilui0Wledgeuf«ny'OAe» 
tbui dMiemisk eûib, «tri ihftretbemnie^eBMnvB^tiâ 
vexfttionB, whether theîr iAagt wevtJMat isnaA, wIhs 
dwr the «mÎM «f âwir «flititry ptsme thàr onemies, 
«rnttmtlnfnvlhem. m)aecaui<tB«!«Ji«tiirlwâ«ith 
inteititie oanpstitiMU, Hnd utdMMniot'B u 



n forrigs oMmtrieB, «lie stniiA hUI |Âî(M Mb ttvil. 
the hunwmdtma drive« tiÎB ploi^h farwiaà ; tbe ne» 
cesuriesoflifeireMqkÂ«d'ànâoBuiHedi «idtbeaiic- 
canivB buainew of the BeaMn» contîHoes to Aake îte 
wonted revalutions. 

" Let UB cwM to coRSid» «hftt, fMMps, «M; nef er 
bappen, sud whtt, when It rfnll hlMe», will 'ia.tig'k at 
tnÀùn amcalation. We trill «ot maesTOur «a tnMHfy 
Ûw notions of the elcmeotB, or to fix tbe dâfitiny m 
kîi^danu. It îb our buBÎtfetB to AttBider wbât t>d»g« 
like us may perfonn ; each Ubourin j; >{l»- 'bis own ha^ 
ptness.'by promoting within his circle, however narrow, 
the happiness of othçrs. 

" Marriage is evidently the dictate of nature ; men 
and vomen are made tobe oompaniona of each other, 
and therefore I oannot be penuâdcd but thst inamage 
ia one of the means of happineas," 

" I know not," said the princeas, " wbether maniage 
be more than one of tbe jnntimentble thodHB of human 
nisery. When I «ee and reckon the ymiwatomt of 
connubial infelidty, the uneiq>ected -eauset «Ç l&^ting 
dïscord, the diversitiea of temper, the i^^NMÎdfnn of 
t^inion, the rude collisions ofcontrary désire where 
both are urged bv violent in)pulws,'thfi obotinate son. 
■pBtB of disagreeable virtiies, vhere both txe lupportad 
bv conaciousnew of good intention; I ara soiMtinWB 
Suposed ta thlnk wi£ the Beverer caBuista of tnost n»- 
tioCB, that mairiage is rather permitted than ap^orad, 
aiid that none, but hy the inatigatîon of « ptûsiDn too 
much indulged, œtangle tbemielvita «ith iitdisBoluUe 
compacta." « 
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" Yon seem to forget," replied Ruselas, " that Toa 
bave, even nôw, represented celib&cy as leas happy tnui 
marriage. Both conditiong may be bad, but uiey csb- 
not both be worst. Thus it happens when wrong opû 
nions are entertained, that they mutually destroy ea«i 
other^ and leave the mind open to trtith," 

" I did lujt expert," answered the princesi, " to heaï 
that impnted to falsehood whicb is the conséquence w 
ly of frulty. To the mind, as to the ejje, it le difficiilt 
to compare with exactneas objecta vast ïn tbeîr estent, 
and varions in their parla. Where we sce or conceÎT^ 
tbe whole at oocc, «e readily note the discrîminationsa 
and décide the préférence: but of two Systems, rf 
whieh neither can be Burveyed by any human bein^ in 
îts fiill compaas of mai^itude and niiiltip1i<ùty of coin- 
plicatimi, whçre is the wo^dei; that ja<^ng of the 
whole by parts, I am altemately affected by «ne and the 
otber as either presses on my menioty or Janc^f W« 
dîffer from oiirselves just as we difTer from «aco, Qtbsr, 
when we aee only part of the q^uestïon, as în the niijlti* 
ftriowa relatiana of politicks and raorality ; but ^ben 
we petceîve the whoie at once, as in itiinterigal oompû- 
taXione, ail a^ree in one judginent, and nqne çves va- 
rie* în bis opinion." 

" I/et ui not add," said ^e princej " to the otber 
evils «f lifè, the bittemess of controversy, nor «lidea- 
Tour to vie with each other bi eubtititiea of arguments 
We are emplt^eil in a search, of whicb both are equallv 
to enjoy the succesa, or sufier by tbe miScwrrîage. It is ' 
therdôre fit that we aasist eaA other. Tou surely con. 
clude too hastily trom ths infêlicî^ of marrjage aifainst 
îts înstîtutioi] : vï)l Rot tbe niiseiT o£ \ify prove e^ually 
that life cannot be tbe çift of Heavcnî Thç worl4 
must be peopled by mamage, or pecnilçd wjthout It," 

" How tbe world is to be peopledi'VretuTiied N^ay- 
ah, " is not my care, and needs not be yours. I ««e oa 
danger that the présent génération sbould <snit to Invs 
BuccesBors behind tfaem : we are not now enqviirilig ^ 
the worldf but fur oonelves." 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

TUK DEBAT! ON MAHRIAGI CONTINUKD. 

" Tue good of the whole," aays R^sselas, " ia tb* 
aame with the good of ail its parts. If mamage be beat 
fbr mankind, it muBt be eTÎdently beat for ïnmiiduali, 
or apermanent and necessary duty must be the cause ai 
evïl, and Eome muetbe inevitably sacrificed to the con- 
Tenience of others. In the esbmate whîch you hâve 
made of the two etatea, it qtpears that the incominodî- 
ties of a iïngle lîfe are, în a great meaiure, necessary 
and certain, but thoae of the conjugal state acddentu 
and aroidable. 

" I cannot forbear to flatter myaelf, that pniâeac« 
«nd benevolence will make marriage happy. The ^ 
neral fblly of mankînd ïb the cause m generu c<Bnp]amt. 
What can be expected but disappointment and repen- 
tance fiwm a choice made in the îminatiirity of yootb, 
in the ardour of désire, without jud^ent, without 
foresight, without inquiry aftn conformity of opimona, 
■imilarity of manners, rectitude of judgment, or parity 
of (entîinent? 

" Such is the eommon process of marriage. A>^outfa 
or maiden meeting by clianee, ot brought together by 
artifice, ezcbange glances, reciprocate dvîUtîes, eo hom« 
and dream of one another. Having little to divert at- 
tention, or dîveraify tboughtj they find themaelvea un- 
easy when they are apart, and therefore concjudc that 
they ghall be happy tôge^er. They marry, and dtsco- 
Ter what nothing but voluntary blindness before hsâ 
concealed ; they wear out life in altercations, and charge 
natiu% -witii cruelty. 

" From those early marriages proceeils lîkewiae the 
rivàlry of parents and clûldren : Uie son ie eager to en- 
joy the world before the father is witling to forsake it, 
and there is hardly room at once for two générations, 
The daughter begins to bloom before the mother can be 
content to fade, and neither can forbear to wish for the 
absence of the other. 
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" Sorelv ail tbese evils m» bo avoided by Uiat délibé- 
ration and delay which prudence prescrlbea to irrévoca- 
ble choice. In tbe variety and joUîty of youthful plea- 
8ureB, life may be vell enough supported without the 
help of a partner. Longer tima will increase expérience, 
ana vider viewe will âlow better opportuuitiea of în- 
quiry and sélection: one advantage, at least, wïll be 
certain; the parents wîll be visibly older than their 
children." 

"Wbat reaaon cannot collect," soid Nekayah, " axii 
what experinient has not yet taught, can be known on- 
ly from the report of others. 1 hâve been told that late 
marriagefi are not eminently happy. Tbïi î» a question 
too important to be neglected, ano I hâve often propo- 
sed it to those, who»e accuracy of reinark, and compre- 
faensiveness of knowledge, mfule their suffrages wortby 
•of regard. They bave generally detennînea, that it is 
dangerouB for a man and woman to suspend their fate 
upoD each other, at a time when opinions are fixed, and 
habits are established; when fnendships faave been 
contracted onboth aides, vhen life has been planned 
into method, and the mind lias long enjoyed the con- 
templation of its own prospects. 

"It is scarcely possible that two travelling through 
the world under the conduct of chance, ehould bave 
been both directed to the same path, and it will not of- 
ten happen that either vrill quit the tract which custom 
bas made pleasing. When tbe desultory levity of youth 
bas settleo into regularïty, it is soon succeeded by pride 
ashamed to yield, or obstinacy delighting to contend. 
Aud eren though mutual esteem produces mutual de- 
sire ta please, time itself, as it modifies unchangeably 
the external mien, détermines likewise the direction of 
the passions, and givee an inflexible rigidity to the man- 
ners. Long customs are not easily hroken : be that at- 
tempts to cliBQge the course of his own life very oflen 
labours in vain ; and how shall we do that for others, 
which we are seldom able to do for ourgelves i" 

" But surely," interposed the jHÎnce, "you suppose 
the chief motive of choice forgotten or neglected, 
Whenever I sholl seek a wife, It shall be my first ques^ 
tion, whether she be willing to be led by reaaon î 
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" Thus it îa," said Neksyah, " diat phitoBophers are 
deceîved. There are a thouiand familîar disputes which 
reason nev«- can décide ; questions that élude itiTcsti- 
gatïon and niake logick ridiculous ; esses where sonie- 
thing must be done, and where lîttle can be said. Cod> 
aider the staXe of mankind, and inquire how few can be 
■upposed to act upon any occasions, whether small or 
great, vith ail the reasona of action présent to theîr 
minds. Wretcbed would be the pair above ail names 
of wretchednesa, who ehonld be doomed to adjust by 
reason, every moming, ail the minute détails of a do- 
raeatidc day. 

" Thote wbo marry at an advanced âge, «ïU proba- 
bly escape the encroachments of theîr children ; but, in 
diminution of thU advantage, they wîU be likely to 
leave them, ignorant and helplesa, to a guardian's mer- 
ey : or, if that should not happen, they tnust at least gi> 
out of the vorld beibre they eee those whom they love 
bett either wiee or ereat. 

"From their children, îf they hâve less to few, they 



with mannera pliant, and minds susceptible of new im- 
pressions, which mîght wear away theîr difisimiHtudes 
by long cohabitation, as soft bodies, by continuai sttvi- 
tion, conform tbeir surfaces to each otbrr. 

" I believe it wîU be found that thoae who marry late 
are best pleased with their children, and those who mar- 
ry early with their partners." 

" The union of thèse two affections," said Rasselas, 
" would produce ail that could be wished. Ferhapa 
there ia a time when marriagc might unité them, a time 
neither too early for the father, nor too late for the hus- 
band." 

" Every hour," answered the princess, " confirnis my 
pn^judice in favour of the position so often uttered by 
the TOOUth of Imlac, ' That nature sets ber gifts on the 
right hand and on the left.' Those conditions, which 
flatter hope and attract désire, are ao conatituted, that 
os we approach one, we recède from another. There 
aie gcNNis sD opposed that we cannot seiee both, bnt, by 
too mudi pmaience, may pass between them at too great 
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» djetuice to reacb eitber. Thîs ia ofben the fate o£ long 
coDBÎderatian ; he does nothing who endeavours to du 
more than is allowed to humanity. Flatter not yoimelf 
with contrarieties o( pleasure. Ôf the blessings set be- 
fôre you nmke your cfaoice, and be contint. No man 
can taste the fruits of autunin while he is delightîng hia 
icent with the ilowen of the spring : no man csn, at 
the aame tîme, fill his cup from the source and from the 
mouthof the Nile." 



CHAP. XXX. 

IHLAC ENTERS, AS'D CHANGES THE CONVERSATION. 

Hbre Itnlac entered, and interrupted them. " Imlac," 
said Raraelas, " I hayc been taking ftom the princesB 
the dismal hîstory of privatelife, and am almoat diecou- 
raged from further search." 

' ■' It Beems to me," said Imlac, that " white you are 
making the choice of lift, you neglect to live, You 
wander about a single city, whïch, howerer large and 
diversified, can now afToru tew novelb'es, and forget that 
you are in a country, famous aitiong the earliest monar- 
fiiïea for the power and visdom of ïts înhabitanti : 3 
country where the sciences fîrst dawned that illuminat« 
the world, and beynnd whtch the arts cannot'be traced 
of civil Society or domesttck life. 

" The old Egyptians bave left behind them monu- 
mentflofjndastry and power, befbre which ail European 
ma^ificence ts confeseed to fade a«ay. The ruins of 
their architecture are the schools of modem bnilders ; 
and from the wonders which time has spared, we may 
conjecture, though uncertainly, what it oasdestroyed." 

" My curioflity," said Rasselas, "doesnotvery strongly 
lead me to survey piles of stone, or mounds of earUi ; 
my business h witli man. I came hither not to measure 
fragments of temples, or trace choaked aquedacts, but 
to look upon the varions scènes of the présent world." 

" The things that are uovr before us," said the prin- 
ceas, " rcquire attention, and deeerve ÎL What hâve I 
to do with the beroes or the monuments of andent 
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timea 7 with timei Thich never can return, and heroes 
whoM form of life was différent &oin ail tbat the pre- 
gent canditîon of mankind requires or allows ? " 

" To know any thing," returned the port, " we muBt 
know its effects ; to see men we must see their works, 
that we may leani what reason has dictated or passion 
bas indted, and lînd what are the most powerful motives 
of action. To judge rightly of the présent we must 
oppose it ta the past; for ail judgment is comparative, 
and of the future nothing can heknown. The truthïa, 
that no mind is much employed upon the présent : re< 
collection and anticipation fill up alniost ail our moments, 
Our passions are joy and grief, love and hatred, hope 
and fear. Of joy and grief the past is the object, and 
the future of hope and fear ;. even love and hatred res- 
pect the past, for the cause must hâve been before the 
efiècL 

"The présent state of things îa the conséquence of 
the former, and it is natural to inquire what were the 
sources of the good that we enjoy, or the evil thst we 
sufièr. If we act only for ourselvea, to neglect the stu- 
dy of history ia not prudent : if we are intrusted with 
the care of othere, it is not iust. Ignorance, when it is 
voluntary, is criminal ; and he niay properly be char- 
ged with evil, who refused to learn how he might pre-, 
vent it. 

" There is no part of history so generally useful aa 
that which relates the progress of the human mind, the 
graduai improvement of reason, the successive advances 
of science, the vicissitudes of leaming and ignorance, 
which are the lïght and darknets of thinking beinga, 
the extinction and resuscitation of arts, and the révolu- 
tions of the intellectual world. If accounts of battles 
and invasions are peculîarly the business of princes, the 
useful or élégant arts are not to be neglected ; those 
who hâve kic^oms to govem, bave undrastandinga to 
GuUivate. 

" Example is always more efficadous than precept 
A soldier is furmed in war, and a painter must copy pic« 
turcs. In this, contemplative liie has the advantage: 
great actions are seldora seen, but the labours of art are 
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élways st hand fbr thoae wlio désire to know what srt 
has been able to perform. 

" When the eye ot the imagination is struck with an 
Qncommon work, the next tranaition of an active miad 
ts to the means by which it was performed. Hère be- 
gîns the true use of such contemplation; we enlarge 
our compréhension by new ideas, and perhapa recover 
•ome art lost to œantcind, or leam what is less perfect- 
Jj known in our own country. At least we compare 
our own with former times, and either reioice st otir 
improvements, or, what is the first motion towards 
'goôd, discover our defects." 



■' i am wiUing," said the prince, " to »ee ail that can 

lerve my aearch." And I," said the princess, "ehall 

rejoice to learn aomething of the manners of antiquity.'" 



"The most pompons monument of Kgyptian great- 
ness, and one of the most bulky works crf' maniial in- 
dusUy," said Imiac, " are the pyramids ; fabricks rai»- 
ed bâbre the time of history, and'of which the earliest 
narratives affôrd us only uncertain traditions. Of these^ 
the gre&tgst is still standing very little injured by time." 

" Let us visit them to-morrow," said Nekayah. " I 
hâve often heard of the pyramids, and sball not rest tUl 
1 bave seen them within and withoat witb my own 
eyes," 



CHAP. XXXI. 

THBV VI8IT TUE PYSAUIDS. 

The resolution being thus taken, they set out the next 
day. T''^ ^'^ tenta upon their camels, being resolv- 

' ed to atay among Uie pyramids till their curiosity waa 
filUy satislied, They travelled gently, turned aside ta 
every thing remarfcable, stoppeafrom time to time and 
converaed with the inhabitants, and observed the vari- 
ous appearances of towns ruined and inhabited, of wild 

' ajid cultivated nature. 

When they came to the great pyramid, they were 
astoniahed at the exteot of me base, and the height of 
ibe top. Iwiac explained to them the princîples upon 
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which tbe pyramidal fonn vas choaen for a fabrick, in- 
tended to co-estend îts duratioa with that of tiie irorld: 
he ahewed that its graduai diminution gave it such sta- 
bility, aa defcated ail the common attacha of the dé- 
menti, and could scarcely be overtbrown by earth- 
quokes theinselves, the leaat reaistible of natural vi^ 
lence. A concussion that should shatter the pyrainîd 
would threaten tbe dissolution of the continent. 

They metuvred ail its dimensions, and ptched t&eir 
tents at its foot. Next day tbey prepared to enter its 
înterior apartments, and, having hired the common- 
guides, cHnibed up to the lirst passage, when the f»- 
vourite of the prineess, looking into the cavity, stepped 
back. and trembled. " Pekuah," aatd the princess, " of 
wbat art thou afraid?" " Of the oarrow entrance," ai^ 
awered the lady, " and of the dreadful gloom- I duv 
Dot enter a place which muât surely bie inhabited by 
anquiet soûls. The original possessora of thèse drea^ 
fut vaults will start f!p before us. and perhapa shut va. 
in for ever." She spoke> and threv her arma round 
(h^ neck of h«v miatf ••■, 

" If ail your tear be of apparitlona," said the pHnce, 
" I witl promise you aafety : there b no danger &om 
the dead ; he that ia ooce buried will be seen no more." 

" That the dead are aeen no more," said Imlac, " I 
irilL not undertake to ntaintûn, againtt the concurrent 
and unvaried teitimony of ail âges, and of oit nations. 
There ie no people, rude or leamed, among whom ap- 

Çiritions of the dead arc not related and belteved. 
hi* opinion, which perhaps prevsjls as far as human 
nature ia diffusée!, could bècomc unîvewal only by ita 
truth : those tbat never heanl of «ne another, would 
not hâve agreed in a taie which nothîng but expérience 
can make crédible. That it is doubted by single caviU 
Jers, can very little wea&en the gênerai évidence ; and 
ttome who deny H with their longues confess it by thelr 
fears. 

" Yet I do not mean to add new terrors to thoss 
which hare already seiied upon Pekuah. There can 
be no reason why spectres should baunt the pyramid 
more than other places, or wby they should bave power 
or will to hurt innocence and purity, Our entrance ia 
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ho vràUUffn of tbetr privilèges; we cantine ôodiMg 
fhnn theni, how then can we ofiend them ?" 

" My dear Pekuah," saîd the princess, " I -wiU a]- 
'WfTfÈ go hetoie j<m, and ImUc shail foUow you. Re- 
twetnber fhat you are die companion of tbe ^dccm 
tof Abissinio." 

" If the princeas is pleased ,that her servant ^ould 
iSie," retnrned the lady, " let ber command 'sotne death 
lessdreadful than endosureinthis'hoiTid oa;¥«n. You 
know I dare uôt disobey you : I most go if yau com- 
Inand me; but, if I once enter, I -neyergnall cotne 
back." 

Theptincess saw fhat her 'fWr'was too etrang for ei- 
postiilatioit orrepoof, andembiscingher, tiddhertbat 
rite shoutd 8tay m tbe tetit till their retum. Pekuah 
Vas Dot yet satîsfied, btït «ntredtad tbe pvincBss not to 
pursue 80 dreadfiil a purpose as tbat of entering tbe 
recesses of the pyramid. " Thou^ I ramnot teach 
twtirage," aaid Nnuyah, "I ronst not leam cowardice,' 
norleflveatisrt'unmmevhttt leamehhberonly-todo. 



CHAP. XXXII. 

THEY ENTER THE PVAAUID. 

Pekvah descended to the tenta, and tbe rest entered 
the pyrainîd : tbey passed tbroogb the galleiies, aur- 
«eyra the vaults of tnarble, and 'examined the dbest 
în vhïch the body of tbe foundër is BUppœed to fasTe 
been repoaited. Tbey then sat down in one of the moat 
apacioua chambers to reat-nrhile before they attetnpted 
to retum, 

"We bavenow," atdd Imlac, "gratifiedour minds 
with an exact view of thegreateetworkof maq, except 
the wallofCbina. 

" Of the v/aH it is very easy to assïgn the motive. 
-It secured a weahby and tiinorouB nation fram the io- 
Cursiona of barbarians, Vhose unskilfulness in arta 
œade it eaner for tbem'tosuppty their wants by rapine 
than by industry, and who trom time to thne ponred 
ui upon tbe habitations of peaceful commerce, as vul- 
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tarée deacend upcm domestick foivl. Their celeritf 
Wid flercenesi made the wali aeeeuaxj, snd tlieîr igao- 
raace made it efficacious. 

" But fbr the pyramids no reaaon hat ever been given 
■deqoate to the cx>st and labour o{ the work. The 
Darrowneas of the chomben proves that it could affbrd 
no retreat from enemies, and treagurea mîght hâve been 
rieposited at far les« expence witb equal security. It 
•eenu to hâve been etected only in cximpliance with 
dut hunger of imagination which preya incesaantly 
niKHi life, and muât "be alwaya appieased by some em- 
ployment. Thoae vho hâve alr^dy ail that they can 
ei^oy, must enlarge their deairea. He that haa buîlt 
ibr uae, tiU uae îa aupplîed, must begin to build Gx 
vanity, and extend his plan to the utmost power of hu- 
num performance, that he may not be aoon reduced to 
(oèta anotfaer wiah. 

" I conaîder thia mighty atructure ta a monument of 
the insuffidency^of human enjoymetita. A king, whose 
power ia nnlimitedj and whoae treaaurea aunnount ail 
real and imaginaiy wanta, ia compelled to solace, by the 
érection of a pyramid, the sadely of dominion and tast^ 
leBgneaa of pleaaures, and to amuae the tedioaanesa of 
dedining liiè, by aeeing thousanda labouring withont 
md, and one atone, for no purpoae, laid upon another. 
Whoever thon art, that, not content with a, modérât* 
condition, îmaigineat bappineas in royal magnificence 
and dreamest that command or richea can f^ the a^ 
petite of novelty with perpétuai gratificationa, aurvey 
the pyramida, and confesa thy folly l 



CHAP. xxxni. 

i PRINCZSa MKKTS WlrU AN UNEXPICTKD Xlfl- 



Thky roae up, a&d retumed through the cavity at which 
they had entrâed, and the prince«8 prepared for her fil- 
VDurite a long narrative of dark labyrintha, and costly 
rooiiis, and of the différent impreaiîona which the varie- 
tiea of the way had made upon her. But when they 
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CMOe to their train, tbey found eveiy ane silent and âe> 
jected: the men discovered shaine and fear in dieîr 
counten&nces, «nd the women were weeping in the 
tenta. 

What had happened tliey did not try to conjecture, 
but immediatel^ inquired. " You had acarcély entered 
ïnto the pyramid," gaid one of the attendants, " when a 
troop of Arabs rushed upon us : we were too few to re- 
stât them, and too slow to eacape. They were about to 
seareh the tenta, set ub on our cunels, and drive us a- 
long before them, when the approach of gome Turkiali 
horsemen put theni to fli^t ; but they seised the lady 
Peknah witji her two maids, and o^ried them away : 
the Turks are now purauinff them hy our inBtigation> 
but I fear Uiey will not be able to overtake them." 

The princesB was overpowered witli surprise and 
grief. Rasselas, in the fîrst heatof his resentment, or- 
dered his servants to follow him, and prepared to pur- 
sue the robbera witb his sabre in his hand. " Sir," said 
Imlac, " what can you hope from violence or valour f 
tbe Arabs are mounted on horaes traîned to battte and 
retreat ; we hâve only beasts of burden. By leaving 
onr présent station we may lose tbe princess, but cwa- 
not hope to regaôn Pekuah." 

In a short time the Turks returned, having not been 
able to reach the enemy. The princess burat out înto 
new lamentations, and Rasselas could scarcely forbear 
to reproach them wîth cowardîce ; but Imlac waa of o- 
pinion, that the eacape of the Ari^a waa no addition to 
their misfortune, for perhaps the^r would hâve kîlled 
their captives rather than hâve resigned them. 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

THZY RITUAN TO CAIRO 

There wbb nothing to be fiopeâ from longer Etay. 
They returned to Cawo repentîng of their curiositj, cen- 
toring the niviigence oï tbe govtonment, lamenting 
th«r own rashnesa which had neglectcd to procure a 
Kuard, tmagining many expédients by which the lots ef 
Vol, V. I i 
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Peknab might hâve been prevented, and reaolvmg ta 
do aomethiiig for lier recovery, tliough Done could fin j 
anj thing proper to be dona. 

Nekayah retired to ber chaoaber, wbefe her wornen 
attemptéd to comfrart her, bjr tellioff her thst ail bad 
tbeir troubles, and that lady Pekuah nad enjoyad mu^ 
happinesB in tbe world for a long time, and might rea- 
■onably expect a change of fortune. Tbev hoped that 
tome good would befall her wheresoever aoe was, and 
that their mîstress would find another iriend who might 
Bupply her place. 

The princesa made tbem no ansver, and tbey conti- 
nued the form of condolence, not much grieved in their 
faearts that the fiarourite was lost. 

Next ds; the prince presented to the Bassa a mémo, 
rial of the wrong which he bad auffered, and a petitîoD 
for redress. The Baaaa tbreatened to punîsh the tob- 
bers, but did not attempt to catch them, nor, indeed, 
eould any account or description be given by whidi he 
tnight direct the pursuit. 

ft soon appeared that nothing would be done by au- 
thority. Govemors, being accuatomed to hear of more 
crimes than tbey can puniah, and more wroi^a than 
they can redresa, set themaelves at ease by indiBcrîmî- 
nate négligence, and preeently forget the request when 
they lose sight of Uie petitioner. 

ïmlac then endeavoured to gain some intellûence by 
prïvate agents. He found many wbo pretended to an 
exact ktiowledge of ail the hatints of the Arabi, and to 
regular correepondence with their chiefs, and who re»< 
Bily undertooK the recovery of Fekuah, Of thèse, soma 
were fumished with money for their joumey, and came 
back no more; some were UberaUy paid for accoiints 
which a few days discovered to be ralse. But the prîti-. 
ces* would not auffer any nieans, howeVfer. împrolMble, 
to be left untried. While she was doing something she 
kept her hope alive. As one expédient failed, another 
was suggeated; when one messenger returned unauo- 
aesaful, another was dispatched to a diâerent quarter. 

Two montha had now passed, and of Pekuah nothing 
bad beenheard; the hopes which they had endea'Aur- 
wl to raÏH in each otber grew Kon Isngiiid, aad tbe 
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prînccsa, vhen ahe law nothing more to be tried, sunk 
down inconsoUble in hopeless ^(jection. A thousand 
times ahe reproached heraelf witb the easy compliance, 
by which she penniitted her favourite to stay behind 
her. " had not my fbDdness," said she, " leasened rojf 
mithority, Fekuah had not dared to talk of her terron. 
She ouffht to bave feored me more ttaan spectres. A 
Kvere wok would hâve overpowered her ; a perempto- 
■y command would bare compelled obédience. Whj 
^d foolisb indulgence prevail npon meî Why dld I 
not speak, and refuse to beai i" 

" Great princess," aaid Imlac, " do not reproach 
yourself for youi virtue, or consîder tbat aa blamtabl* 
by which cvil bas accidentally been caused. Your ten- 
demeas for the timidity of Pekuah waa genermis and 
kind. When ve act according to our duty, wc commit 
tbe event to him by wboge laws our sctions are govern- 
ed, and wfao vill suffer none to be fînally punisbed for 
obédience. When, in proapect of aome good, wbether 
nstural or moral, we break the mlea preacrifaed us, w» 
withdraw from tbe direction of auperior wiadam, snd 
take ail conséquences upon ourselvea. Man cannot so 
far know tbe connection of canaea and éventa, as that 
be may venture to do wrong in order to do right 
When we pureue our end by lawful means, we may al- 
ways conaoie our miscarriage by tbe hope of future re- 
compenact When we consutt only our own policy, and 
ttttempt to fînd a nearer way to good, by overleaping 
tbe aettled boundaries of right and wrong, we cannot 
be happj^ even by succesa, because we cannot eacaps 
the ceitsdoaenees of our fault ; but, if we iniscarry, the 
diaappointinent is irremediablv embittered. How com- 
fortlesa is tbe sorrow of him who feeh at tmce th« panga 
of guilt, and the vexation of calamity which guilt lus 
brousht upon him i 

"Conaider, princeaa, what would bave been your 
condition, jf the lady Pekuah had entreated to accomps- 
ny you, and, being compellad to stay in tbe tenta, had 
been carried away; or how woald you bave borne tbe 
thought, îf you had forced her into the pyrsmid, and 
ab» omA died before you in agonies of terror?" 
li S 
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" Had either happened, sud Nekayab, " I couU niot 
bave endured tife tut now: I sbauld hâve beCD Uirturecl 
ta madoess b^ the remerabrancc of such cruelty, ot 
muet hâve pined away in abhorrence of mjBelf." 

" Thia M least," said imlac, "is the présent reward 
»f virtuoiM conduct, that no unliuky conoequmce can 
•bUge us to repent it. 



CHAP. XXXV. 

thi PsiRctss i^NemsKEB for wart or pievah. 

Nekayah being thua l'ecracUed tolierwlf, fôuod that 
no evil is insupportabU but that «hich ia acccnopatùed 
with cansnousneia of wrong. She waa, from that tigae, 
delivered from the vîolericeof tetnpeatnoosaorraw, and 
■imk into sitent pensivenesa and gloomy tranquilli^. 
She sat from momino ta eventng recollecting ail that 
faad been done or Mid by ber Pekuah, treasnred up 
with care Bvmy trifle on whîch Pekuah had set an ac- 
. cidental yalue, and which niight recall to mind atiy lit- 
tle incident or careleas conversation. The sentiments 
tif ber, nhom sbe nov expected to see no more, were 
treasured in her memory as rules of life, and sbe deli- 
berat«d to no otber end tfaan to conjecture on any occa- 
sion what would bave been the opinion and counsel of 
Pekuab. 

The women, by wbom she waa attoided, knew nQ< 
thing of her real condition, and tberefore she could not 
talk to tbem but with caution and réserve. She began 
to remit her curiosity, having no great c«re to cc^Tect 
notions which she badooGonvenienceofuttering. Baa- 
aelas endeavoured first to comfort, and afterwards to dî- 
vert her; he hired mueidans, to wbom she seemed to 
lîaten, but did not beat Uiem, and procured masters to 
inatruct her in various arts, whose lectures, wben they 
visited her agaîn, were agaîn to be repeated. She had 
loat her taste of pleature, and her amlûtioii of excek 
lence. And her mind, though forced into short etcur- 
sïons, always recurred to the iniage of her ftiend. 
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Imlac was eveiy moming earneslly enjoined to re- 
new his inquirics, and ■was asked every nïght whether 
he fa&d yet heard of Pekuah, till not beinj^ able to re> 
tum tite princesa the answer that she deBired, he waa 
lésa and less willing to corae jnto her présence. She 
obaerved hia backwardness, and commanded hira to 
attend her. " You are not," said ahe, " to confound 
impatience with reaentment, or to suppose that I charge 
you with négligence, becauae I repme at your unsuc- 
ce?sfiilnc88. 1 do not much wonder at your absence ; 
I know that the unhappy are never pleasing, and that 
ail naturally avoid the contagion of miaery. To hear 
complainte is weariaome alike to the wretcbed and the 
faappy ; for wbo would cloud, by adventitious grief, 
the short çleams of gsiety which life allons ua? or 
wbo, that 13 atrugglinff under his own evils, will add 
to them the miseries ot another f 

" The tîme is at hand, when none shall be disturbed 
any longer by the sighs of Nekayah : niy search aftnr 
bappinese ia now at an end. I am resolved to retire 
from the world with ail ita flatteries and deceits, and 
willhideuiyself in solitude nithout any other carc than 
to compose my thoughts, and regiilate my houra by a 
constant succesBionof innocent occupations, till, with a 
mind jwrifled from ail earthly désirée, I shall enter into 
that State, to which ail are hastening, and in which I 
hope again to enjoy the friendship of Pekuah." 

" Do not entangle your mind," said Imlac, " fay ir- 
révocable détermination a, nor increase the burden of 
life by a voluntary accumulation of misery : the wearî- 
ness of retirement will cwitinue or increase when the 
loss of Pekuah is forgotten. That you hâve been de- 
prived of one pleasure, is no very good reason for re- 
jection of the rest." 

"Since Pekuah was taken from me," aaîd tlie prin- 
cesa, "Ihavenopleaauretorejectortoretain. She that 
has no one to love or trust has little to hope. She wsnta 
the radical princîple of bappîness. We may, perhaps, 
allow that what satisfaction this world can afford, must 
arise from the conjunction of wealth, knonledge, and 
goodneas. Wealth ia nothin^ but as it is bestowed, and 
Knowledge nothing but as it is comraunicated: they 
li 3 
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miut therefbre be imparted to others, and to wliom 
could I now delight ta impart them ? Goodness affords 
the only comtbrt whkh can be enjoyed wîtfaout a part- 
ner, and goodness may be practïsed In retiremenL" 

" Huw &r solitude may admît goadnesa, or adrance 
it, I Bhall not," replied Iinlac, " dispute at présent. Re- 
tncmber the confession of the pious hermit You itill 
trlsh to retum into the world, when tbe îmae« of 
yonr companion bas leil your thoiif^hts." "That time," 
uid Nekayah, " wiU never corne. The gênerons frank- 
neaa, the modeat obsequiousness, and the faithfu) secre- 
cy of my dear Pekuafa, will alwaya be more raisied, as 
I shall live longer to see vice and folly. 

" The atate of a mind oppresseti with a audden caJa- 
mity," said Iinlac, " is like that of the fabulons inhabi- 
tant* of the new-created earth, who, when the first night 
came upon them, auppoaed that day would never retuiti. 
When the douds or sorrow çatber over us, we see no- 
thing beyoud them, nor can imagine how they wïU be 
(liapelledi yet a new day succeeded to the "ight, and 
lorrow 13 never long without a diiwn of ease. But they 
who rettrain themselves from receiving comfort, do as 
the savages would bave donc, had they put out theîr 
eye» whea it was dark. Our minds, like our bodies, are 
in continuai ftux; soinething ia hourly lost, and aome- 
thing acquired. To loae much at once is inconvénient 
to either, but wfaile the vital powers remain uninjured, 
nature will find tbe means of réparation. Distance has 
the same elTect on the mind <ij on the eye, and whilc we 
glide atong the atream of time, whatever we leave be- 
hind U3 is always lessening, and that which we approach 
increesing in magnitude. Do not suffer life to st^gnate; 
it willgrow muddy for want of motion: commit your- 
Kelf again to tbe current of the world ; Pekuab will va- 
nish by degrees ; you will raeet in your way some other 
fâvotirite, or leam to diffuse yourself in gênerai conver- 
sation." 

" At k'ast," said the prince, "do not despair before 
hII remt^dies hâve been tried ; the inquiry after the un- 
fiirtnnate lady is atill continued, and shall be carried on 
with yct greater diligence, on condition that you will 
promise to «ait a year for the event, without any uiml- 
terable resolution." 
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' Nekayftli thougbt thîs a reasonable demand, and niade 
the promise to her brother, who Iiad beeti advised by 
Imlac to require it. Imlac had, indced, nu ;^at hope 
of regalning Pekuah, but he siipposed, that if he couîd 
«ecurethemtervalofayear, theprincesa would be tlien 
in no danger of a cloyster. 



CHAP. XXXVI. 

PCKtlAH IS STILL 1 



Nekivvah, aeeing that nothing was omitted for the re- 
covery of her favourite, and having, by her promise, 
set her intention of retiremert at a distance, began im- 
perceptibly to return to cotnmon cares and common 
pleasures. She rejoioed without her own consent at 
tiie suspension of her sorrows, and sometimes caaeht 
herself with indignation in theact of turning away ner 
mind from tlie rememhrance of her, whom yet she re- 
solved never to forget. 

She then appointed s certain hour of the day for 
méditation on me mérita and fondnesa of Pekuah, and 
for some weeks retired constantly at the time 6xeâ, and 
rctnrned with her eyes swotlen and her counteuance 
clouded. By degrees she ' grew lésa scrupulous, and 
suffered any important and pressing avocation to delay 
the tribute of daily tears. She then yielded to less oo 
casions ; sometimes forgot what she waS iiideed afraid 
to remember, and, at last, wholly released herself from 
the duty of periodical affliction. 

Her real love of Pekush was not yet diminished. A 
thousand occurrences brouglit her back to memory, and 
, a thouaand wants, wbicb nothînj» bot the confidence of 
friendship can supply, madc her fVequentiy r^çretted, 
She therefore aolicited Imlac never to ciesist from tnqui- 
ry, and to leaye no art or intelligence untried, that, at 
leaat, she might hâve tJie comfort of knowtng that ahe 
did not sufier by négligence or sluggîshness. "Yet 
what," sa!d she, "is to be expected from our purauit of 
Jiappiness, when we find the state of life to be such) 
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tBBthappinegaiteelftsthecanaeofDiiEery? Whyshoald 
we endeavour to attain that, of wbich the possession 
cannot be secured ? I aball henceforward fear to yield 
my heart to excellence, however brigfat, or to fondiiess, 
hovever tender, lest I ahould lose again what I hâve 
lost in Fekuah." 



CHAP. XXXVII. 

THE PRINCESS HEARS NEWS OF PEKUAH. 

In aeven months, one of the meesengera, who bad been 
sent away upon the day when the promise was drawn 
from the prmcess, retiirned, after many unsuccessfiil 
rambles, from the borden of Nubta, wich an accoun^ 
tbat Pekuïh was in the hands of en Arab chief, who 
poBBessed a castle or fortress on the extreniity of Egypt. 
The Arab, whose revenue was plunder, was wïlling to 
restore her, with her two attendants, for two hundrcd 
ouncea of gold, 

The price was ro subject of debate. The princesa 
was in ecstacies when slie heard that herfavourite was 
still alive, azid micht su chcaply be ransomed. Sbe 
coutd not tbitik of deliiying for a montent Pekuah's hap- 
piness oï her own, but entreated her brother to send 
back the messenger with the sum required. lœlac be- 
ing consulted, waa not very confident of the veracity of 
the relater, and was still more dunbtfui of the Arab's 
faîtb, who might, if bc were too liberally trusted, de. 
tain at once the money and the captives. He thought 
it dangorouB to put themselvcs in the power of the 
Arab, by going into bis district, and tiould not e^^pect 
that the Rover would so mucb expose himaelf as to 
come into the lower country, where ne might be seized 
by the forces of the Bassa. 

It is difficult to 'negociate where neither wîU trust. 
But Imiac, after somc délibération, dirccted the mes- 
senger to propoi^e that Pekuah should be conducted by 
Xen horsemen to the monastery of St. Anthony, which is 
sitnated in the déserts cf L'pper Egypt, where she 
^ould be met by tbe same nuniber, and her ransora 
abould be paid. 
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That no titne migbt be lost, &s thay expected that 
the proposai would not be refused, they immediately 
btean tneir joumey to the monastery ; and, when they 
«mved, Imlac went forward with the former messenger 
to the Arab's fortress. BasBelss waa desîrous to go with 
them; but neither his sister iior Imlac would consent. 
The Arab, «ccordiog to the custom of his nation, ob- 
»erved the laws of hospitality with great exactness to 
those who put thernselves into his power, and, in a few 
daye, farought Fekuoh, withher maids, byeasyjournies, 
to the place appointed, wbere, receîving the Btipulated 

Kice, he reitored her, with great respect, to 1 îbCTty and 
r friends, and undertook to conduct them badc to- 
wards Caîro beyond ail danger of rgbbery or violence. 
The princess and her favourite enibraced each other 
with transport too violent to be expressed, and went 
ont together to pour the teare of tendemess in secret, 
and exchange professions of kindnesa and gratitude. 
Aiter a few hours, they retumed into the refectory of 
the convent, where, in the présence of the prior and bis 
brethren, the prince required of Fekuab the history of 
her adventures. 



CHAP. XXXVIII. 

OF THE LADT PEKUAH. 

"At what time, and in what manner, I was forced 
away," said Pekuah, "your servants hâve told you, 
' Tiie suddenness of the event struck me with surprise, 
and I was at tirst rather stupified than agitated with 
any passion of either fear or sorrow. My confusion 
was iacTcated by the speed and tumult of our fligbt, 
while we were foUowed by the Turka, who, as it seemed, 
•oon despaired to overtake ua, or were a&aîd of thoso 
whom they made a shew of nien^ng. 

" When the Araba aaw themselves out of danger, 
they slackened their course, and as I was less harrassed 
by external violence, I began to fçel more uneasiness in 
my mind. After some time, we stopped near a spring 
loÀded witb trees in a pleassnt meadow, where w« wçrç 
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set upon the grountl, and oSered such refreshments a9 
our masters were partaking. I waî Buffered to sit with 
my maida apart from thc rest, and none attempted to 
comfort or insuit us. Hère I Hrat began to feel the full 
weïght of ray misetr. The gîrls sat weeping in Hilencej 
and from time to time looked on me for succour. I 
knew not to what condition we were doomed, nor could 
conjecture where would be the place of our captivity, 
or whence to draw any hope of deliveronce. I frae id 
the luinds of robbers and aavages, and had no reason to 
•uppoM that their pi^ was more than their justice, or 
that they would forbear the gratification of any ardour 
of désire, or caprice ofcruelty. I, bowever, kissedmy 
maids, and endeavoured to pacify them by rentarkîng, 
that we were yet treated with dccency, and that, sinca 
we were dow carried beyond pursuit, there was no 
danger of violence to our lives. 

" When we were to be set again on horaebitclc, my 
maids cluns round me, and refused to be parted, but I 
commandcd them not to irritute those who had us in 
their power, We travelled the remaining part of the 
day tnrough on unfrequented and pathless counti^, and 
came by moon-ligbt to the aide of a hill, where the rest 
of tlie troop was stationed. Their tenu were pitched, 
and their fires lundled, and uur cbief was welcomed as 
a man much beloved by his dépendants. 

" We were received into a large tent, where we found 
WomeQwhohadattendedtheirhusbandsinthe expédition. 
They set before us the supper which they had provided, 
and I est it rather to encourage my maida than to com- 
ply witli any appetite of my onn. When the méat was 
taken away, they spread the carpets for repose. I was 
weary, and hoped to find in sleep that remission of dis- - 
tress which nature seldom dénies. Ordering myself 
therefore to be undrest, I observed that the women 
looked very earnestly upon me, not especting, I suppose, 
to see me so submissively attended. When my upper 
vestment was taken off, they were apparently sb-uck 
with the splendour of my aothes, and one of them 
timorously laid her hand upon the embroidery. She 
then went out, and in a short timcj came back with aiu 
Dtber womsnj who seemed to be of higher rsnk, and 
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gm\ee authority. She dtd, at her entrsnce, the usual 
«et of révérence, andtakingmeb^theliaiid, placedme 
in a amaller tent, apread with finer carpets, whert I 
spent the night (juietly with myr maids. 

■' In the morning, as I Was sittîng on the graas, tli6 
chiefof the troop came towards me. I rose iip to re- 
ceive him, and he bowed with great respect. " lUustri- 
ous lady," soid he, " my fortune is better than I had prS' 
sunied to hope ; I am told by my women, that I hâve 
a princess in nay camp." " Sir," answereil I, " your 
women hâve deceived thernselves and you ; I am not a 
prÏDcess, but an unhappy straneer who întended Roon 
to bave left thia oountry, in which I am now to be îm- 
prisoned for ever." " Whœver, or whencesoever you 
are," returned tbe Arab, '* your dress, and that of your 
•ervantE, ahew your rank to be high, and your wealth 
to be great Why should you, wno can so easily pro- 
cure your raUBom, think yourself in danger of perpe» 
tuai captivity? The purpose of my excursions is toin> 
crease my nches, or, more properly, to gather tribute. 
The sons of Ishmael are the natural and hereditary 
tords ofthis part of the continent, whîch Is nsurped t^ 
late invaders, and low-born tyrants, from whom we are 
conipelled to take by the sword what is denied to jus- 
tice. The violence of war admits no distinction; the 
lance that is Ufted at guilt and power, will sometimes 
&11 on innocence and gentleness !" 

" How lîtde," aaid I, " dîd I expect that yesterday 
h should hâve fallen upon me !" 

" Miafortunea," answered the Arab, " should always 
be expected. If the eye of hostility fcould leam reve- 
ence w pi^, excellence like yours had been exempt 
&om injury. But the angels of affliction spread their 
tmla alîke for the virtuous and tbe wicked, for th« 
mighty and the raean. Do notbe discbnsolate : I am 
not one of the lawless and cruel rovera of the désert ; 
I know the rules of civil Hfe : I wiil fis your ransom, 
and give a passport to your messenger, and perform 
my stipulation with nice punctuality." 

•■ You will easily believe that I was pleased with hii 
oourteay : and finding that bis prédominant passion w£b 
deaire oCmoœy, l Ix^an now to think my danger lèse. 
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for I knew that no sum would be tfaoogfat too great far 
the release o( Pekiuh. I told him that he sbould hâve 
no reaaon to charge me ynth ingratitude, if I vas used 
with kindness, and that any ransom which could be 
expected for a maid of common rank, would be paid ; 
but that he raust not perdst to rate me as a princesa. 
He aaid, he would consider what he shauld detnand, 
' and then, BmiUng, bowed and retired. 

" Soon after the woinen came about me, eacfa COQ- 
tending to be more offidous than the other, tnd m^ 
maîdi themselres were aerved whh ■ révérence. We 
travelled onward hy short joumeye. On the 6mrÛi 
day the chief told me, that my nnaom must be tvo 
faundred ounces of gold ; which I not only promîsed 
bim, but told him, that I would add fifty more, if I 
and my maids were honourebly treated. 

" I never knew the power of gold before. From 
that time I was the leader of the troop. The march of 
erery day was longer or shorter, as I commanded, and 
tbe tenta were pitched where I choie to rest Wenow 
had camela ana other convenienciei for travel, my own 
women were àlways at my side, and I amuséd m^self 
with observing the mannen of the vagrant nations, 
and with viewing remains of andent édifices, with 
whidi thèse des^ted cauntries appear to hâve been, 
in Bome distant âge, lavishly embettished. 

" The chief of the band was a man far from ilUterate : 
he was able to travel by tbe stars or the compass, and 
had msrked, in his erratick expéditions, such places as 
are mort worthy the notice of a passenger. He obser. 
ved to me, that buildings are always best preserved in 
places Uttlefrequented, and dtfiîcuUofaccets: for^wheti 
once a country déclines f^om its primitive splendour, the 
more inhabitants are left, the quicker rùin wiH be made. 
Walls supply stonea more easily than quarries, and pa- 
laces and temple* will be demolisfaed, to make st^es 
•f granate, and cottages of porphy>7. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 

THl ADVIMTORES OF PEKUAH CONTINCIB. 

*■ Wi wandend about in dûs nunner îai tarât weeks, 
vheÂer, m our chi«f pretmded, fat my gntîâcBtion, 01^, 
u I ntlier snmested, for Mxne conymience of his own. 
I flDdMvoured to mppeor ctmtcnted when sullenneM 
•nd raamtment woud faave beçn of no use, and that 
oïdeavour conduced mnch txi die calmneBS of my mind ; 
but my heart waa alwi^B «rith Nekayah, and the trou- 
bles of tlio night sandi overbalanced tfae amiiBetnents of 
Ae day. My women, vho tfarew ail their csres upoa 
their mistresB, set their minds >t aaae from th« time 
when they saw me treated vith reipect, ând gave them- 
MJvea up to the icddental alleviationi of our fatigue 
without solicttude or sorrow. I was pleased «nth their 
-^^sure, aad aiùotated vith tbeîr confidence. My con- 
dîtian had lost mndi of îts terror, «ince I tôund that 
the AnA rangea the comiby ineFety to get riches. Ava- 
rice ifl an nnSbrin and tracUble vice : (rther inteltectual 
distempera are difiérent in différent Don§tîtutions of 
mind ; that which aoothes the pride of one will offend 
tlie pride of anolher ; but to the favour of the oovetous 
there is a ready way ; bring moneyand nothing îs de- 
nied. 

"At last we came to the dwelling of onr chidï a 
ttrong and ipacious house, built with atone, in an islaiid 
of the Nile, which lies, as I was lold, nnder ttie bupick. 
" Lady," uiid the Arab, " you shall rest àfter your jour- 
aey a few weeks in this place, where you are to conri- 
<}er yonrself as sovereign, My occupation is war: I 
hâve therefoie cbosen thia obscure résidence, frora 
whidi I can issue unexpected, and to which I can retîro 
unpursued. You naay now repose in security; ken 
ara ièw pleasures, but bere is no danger." He then M 
me into the tnner apaitments, and - seatîng me on the 
richest coi^, bowed ta the ground. His women, wbo 
eonsîdered me as a rival, looked on me with malignîty] 
but buas BOim infbnned that I waa « great ladv (k^aio- 
Vot. V. K k 
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ed aaiy for my nnsom, thejr began ta ne witli «ach 
otber in obBeqnioiuneBs and Tevereace. 

" Being again comforted with new aisuruicea t4 
■peedy Ubertv, I wai for some days dîverted from int- 

dence by the novelty of the place. The tiurets over- 
:ed the countrjr lo a great distance, and aflbrded « 
view of many windînss of the strean. In the day I 
WMideied trâm one ^ce ta anirthei-, m the coDrae tX 
the 3un Taried tbe ^eodour of tfae prospect, and aaïf 
manv thinci wfaich I had never Ken befoTe. The cro^ 
codiles and rivfl'-horse* are cotnmon in thia tmpM^ded 
r^^ion, and I oiten looked v^aa them with terror, 
tbongh I knew that liiey cotild not hurt me. For Mme 
time I expected ta Me mernuîds and tritoni, whicb, as 
Imlac haa takl me, tlie Etuopean travellers bave ite- 
titmed in the Nile, bnt no luch beings ëver appeared, 
and tbe Arab, wben I enquired atlM tfaem, Uughed st 
my avduli^. 

" At oiobt the Arab slwaya attended me to a tower 
■et Bpart m celeatial obaervatîont, vhcre ha endeavoar- 
ed to teacb me the namea and coiines of the stars. I 
had no great inclination to this stndy, but an appear^ 
ance of attention waa neceuor^ to please my instrnctor, 
who Talued bimielf for bis akill; and, in a lîttle «bite, 
I found Mime employment rcqiiiaite to beguile the te- 
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the same objecta. I waa -weary of looking in uie mont- 
ing on things £rom which I had tumed away weaiy in 
tbe evening : I therefore vas at last witling to ohiirm 
tbe stars ntther than do nothing, but could not alwaya 
compose my thoughts, and waa very often thinking on 
Nekayab, nben others imagined me contemplatin^ the 
sky. Soon afler the Arab went upon anotiier expédition^ 
and then my only pleasure was to talk with my maids 
, about the accident by wbich we were camed away, snd 
' tbe bappîness tbat we should atl enjoy at the end of our 
-caiîtiwity." 

"There were women in your Arab's ibrtrees," said 
tbe prïnceaa, " why did you not make them your com- 
panions,. enjoy tbeir conversation, and partake thnr di> 
vivions? In a place where thcy fonnâ buaineas <«»- 
mnsement^ why should yon alone ait corroded with idle 
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melfinafaoly? or why coold not y«u bauv for s few 
iDonths, tOfit condition to which they were condemned 
forlife?" 

" Tiie divenions of the women," anawerçd Pekuah," 
" vere only diildish pUy, by which tbe mind, accuMoat- 
ed to stronger (»)erations, could not be kept busy. I 
could do ail whtch they ddi^tëd in doing, hy^ pow«ra 
merely aensitive, wfaile my intellectutil f«culli4* wer« 
fiowa to Csiio. They ran Seom roora to room, as a bird 
hops fram wire ta wire in hîs <^S^- They dauo^ £w 
the wike of motion, as lainba frisk in a meadow. One 
Boœetimaa pretended ta be hurt, that the reat mîa>ht be 
«larmed ; or hid herself, that onother migbt seèt her. 
Paît of ttieir time p^u^ in watching tba progress of 
light bodiea th^t floated en the river, and part in mark-- 
ing the vartous fonn* into which 4oudB hrolce in ths 
■ky. 

" Th^ir businesa wa« only needIe-TOrk, in vhich ï 
and my n)4Îda sometiioefl hdped Ut^^i; hut you know 
that tlû miod will «asily atraggle from the fingers, nor 
will you suspect that captîvity and «bseoce &om Neka* 
yah could reeeive tolnce frora ûlkm &QWttt«. 

" Nor was much satisfaction to be hoped &om theÙT 
cou wiation : for of what eould tbsy M «ipeicted to 
falk î Tb^ty bad seen nothing ; for tbér had lived Smm 
çarly vouth in that nttriow spot : of what they had oot 
■een mey opuld hâve no knowkdge, fgr thaj ÇOuld nnt 
read. They had no ideaa but oi the &V tbings t^ 
weM within their view, and had hardly iwne* for any 
thiog but their clothes and their foQd. Â». I boi« a lilr 
pericNT ch^racter, 1 vf^ often caUed ta temotiMte their 
quarrele, which I decîded as equitably M I ppujd. U 
it ceuld bare amused me to bear the cnn^tlaists of eadi 
agaiiut tbe reat, I might hâve been oAea detaîned b; 
htng Btoriep ; but the motiTes of their atumoai^ were lo 
stnMl that J could not listen vtthout tntqroepting th« 
taie." 

" How, ma Bagaelaa, " can the Arah, wbom you »- 
{vesented «a a man of more tban conmion accompliib- 
mentii talce any pleasure in bis HragUo, whi^ it ia g)- 
l0d ool^ witb women Uke theae ? Are tiiey exqulaibtly 
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" Tilty do not," nid FriEuab, " want that nnaActii^ 
and ignoble beauty vliich mnf subrist without tppright- 
lîneM or sublimi^, witliout energy of tbought or d^nï- 
tj c^virtue. But to s man like the Arab, anch beaaiy 
iras only a flower caanally plueked and carde»s!y thwnm 
away. Whatever pleasures he miglit find among tfaetn, 
they were not thoee of ftiendsbip or society. When 
they were playîng aboiit hîni, he looked on uiem with 
înattentiTe Boperiority : when they vied ibr his r^ard, 
be sametimes tamed away dî^ruated. As they liad no 
hnoirledge, Ûieir bilk could t^e nothing from the te- 
diousneaB o£ life : as they had no c^oice, Uieir fbndnesa, 
or appearance of fondness, exdted in him neither piidc 
aor gratitude : Le wos not exalted in his own esteem by 
the smîles of a. wonian who saw no other man, nor waK 
much obliged W that r^ard of which he could nerer 
know the Bîncenty, and which he might often pnceirc 
ta be exerted, not so mnch to delight hira as to pain s 
rival. Tbatwhidihe|^ve,'and they receired, as love, 
waa only a carelees disd^bution of auperfluaua time, 
Mtch love as man can bestow upoi) that which he des- 
^ses, Boch as has neither faope nor fear, ndther joy nor 

•OITOW." 

" You bave rmami, lody, to think yourself tu^py;" 
■aid Imlac, " that you bave been thus easily dimussed. 
How could a mind, hungry for knowledge, be willîng, 
in an intellectual famine, to lose such a banquet as Pe- 
kuah's conversation ?" 

" I am inclined to believe," anBWered Pekuab, "that 
be waa for siniie time in «uspenae : for, notwithBtand- 
big his promise, whenever I proposed to dispatdi a 
messenger to Cairo, he found some excuse fax dday. 
While I was detûned in his house, he mademany incur- 
ûons into the neighbouring countrîea, and; perhaps, he 
vould bave relKised to di^arge me, had bis phinder 
been equal to his wishea. He retumed always courte- 
ous, rektod his adventures, deljghted to bear my obser» 
vations, and endeavoured to advance my scquaintance 
witb t^e stars. When 1 importuned him to send away 
my letterg, be eoodied me with professions of bonovr 
and sincerity : and wben I could l>e no longer decently 
denied, put his troop again in motion, and left me ts 
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goTsrh ia hi> obience. I wu mnch cfficted t^ thû 
studied procnutinatîoD, and wss flometiraes afraid tJiat 
I should be fbrgotten ; that you would leave Cairo, and 
I must end my daya in an island of the Nile. 

" I grew at last bopelesa and dejected, and cared so 
little to entertaîn him, that he for a vhile more frequent- 
ïy talked vith my maida. That he should fall in )ov« 
vith them, or with me, might bave been eq^ually fata!, 
and I was not mach pleased witb the growing friend- 
flhip. My anxiety waa not long: for, a« 1 recovered 
«orne degree of chcerfiilness, be retumed to me, and I 
conld not forbear to despise my former uneamnesa. 

" He still delayed to send for my ranaom, ahd wowW, 
perhaps, nerer bave determined, had not your agent 
found his way to hiih. The gold, whidi he would not 
fetch, he could not reject when it waa offered. He ha«- 
tened to prépare for our journey hither, like a man de- 
livered from the pain of an intestine conflict. I took 
leave of my companions in the houae, wbo dismissed 
me with cold indiflèrence." 

Nekayah having heacd her faTonrite'a relation, rose 
and embraced her, and Rastelaa gave her an hundred 
ounccB of gold, vhicb abe preeented to the Arob for the 
fifty that were promiacd. 



THE HISTORV OF A HAN OF LEARHIN 



finding themselve* together, that nane o 
mucfa abroad. The prince began to h}ve learnins, and 
one day declared to Imlac, tnat he intended to dévote 
faimself to adence, and paas the reat of hîa daya in li- 
tanry solitude. 

" Belbre you make your final choïce," anawered Im- 
lac, " you ougbt to eiuunine its hazards, and converse 
with some of %o«e wbo are grown old in tbe company 
of themaelvea. I bave just left the observatory of one 
of the most leamed astnmomers in the wo?ld, wbo bu 
spent fiMty yean in unwearîed attention to themotions 
Kk 3 
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ftîcncU onoe a numth to faear his dednctiooB and eajof 
M) diacovnie*. I -ma introduced aa a idaii of koow- 
ledge worthy of hû notice. Men of varions ideas, and 
Aintt cmvenftiioD, are commonly welcone to Uiow 
vkoM thou|^it> hâve been long fized u^n a ain^ 
pmnt, uidwho find the ïmages oîf other things itealma 
away. I deljgfateâ him wiUi my remartu ; he smOed 
at the narrative of my traveli, and waa gtod to fbwet 
the constellations, and descend for a moment into uie 
lower Trorld. 

" On the next day of vacation I renewed mv visît, 
and W8S so ibrtunate as to pleese him again. He re- 
laxed tnta that time the severity of his rulc, and per- 
nûtted me to enter at my own choïce. I found nim 
alvays basy, and alwaya glad to be relieved. As e^ch 
knew raucn which the olJaer vas desirous of learning} 
«e excbanged our notions with great delight. I per- 
Ceived that 1 had every day more of hi« confidence, and 
alwa^s fouod new cause of admiration in the profun^^ 
of his mind. His compréhension îs vast, his metnory 
capacioua and retentive, his discourse is methodical, 
and his expression clear. 

" His integri^ and benevolence are equal to his 
leaming. His deepest researchet and most &vaurite 
atudiea, are wiHingly interrupted for any opportunité 
of doing good by his counsel or his riches. To his 
closest retreat, at his most bosy moments, ail were ad- 
mitted that want his assistance : ' For though I ezclnde 
idleuess and pleasuse, I will never,' says ht, ' bar my 
doors against charity. To raan is permitted the con- 
templation of the skies, but the practice (rf vtrtue îs 
commanded'." 

" Surely," said the çrinceas, " this man îs happy !" 

" I visited him," said Imlac, " with more and laon 
freqnency, and waa every time more enamoured of his 
conversation : he was aublime witiiout haughtiness, 
Gourteous witlfout formality, anil communicative with- 
«ut ostentation. I was at first, great Princess, of jour 
opinion, thought him the bappiest of mankind, and 
onen congratulated him mt the bleseing that he enjoy- 
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éd. He lecmed ta faeor nothing with indtffœnce but 
th« praioes o£ his condition, to which he alwaya retuni- 
ed a gênerai aniwer, and diverted the caDvenation to 
■orne other topick. 

■' Âmidst thie willingnm to be pleased, and labour 
to pleose, I had quick^ reaaon to îmi^ne that aome 
painful Kiitinient prewed upoa hU mind. He «rflen 
looked up earnestly towards the enn, and let bis voice 
faU in the midst of his diicouMe. 'He would «om*- 
times, when we were alone, gwse upon me in silence, 
with the air of a nian wbo longed to i peak what he was 
yet resolved to suppreas. He would often send for me 
with vehemenr injunctiona of haate, tfaou^, when I 
cane to him, he had nothing eztraordinaiy to lay. 
And Bometîmes, when I was leavliv him, would cwl 
me back, pause a few moments, and then diemies me." 



CHAP. XLL 



" Ar last the titne came when the secret burst his ré- 
serve. We were sittin^ together laat night in the tur- 
ret of bis house, watcbing tne emersion of a sUetlite of 
Jupiter, A sudden terapest clouded the sky, and di»- 
«ppoînted our obaervation. We sat a whiîe silent in 
the dark, and then headdreesed himself to me in thèse 
words : ' Imlac, I hâve long conaidered thy &iendship 
as the fp-eatest blessing of my life. lategri^ withont 
knowl^ge is weak and uaeless, and knowledge with- 
out integri^ is dangerous and dreadfnl, I hare fonnd 
ia thee âl the qualities requisîte for trust, benevolence, 
eimerience, and fortitude. I hâve long discharge^ an 
office which I must soon quit at the caU of nature, and 
ahaU rejoice in tbe bour of imbecili^ and pain to d»< 
volve it upon thee.' 

" I thought myself honoured by tbis teetiDiony, and 
protested that whatever cotild cooduoe to bis ha^iiwM 
would add likewise to raine." 
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" Hear, ImUc, what thou «rilt sot withoat difficul^ 
cradit. I hâve poBseased for 6ve ynrs the r^uladon 
ot westher, and Uie distribution of Uie seaMMis : the aun 
lus listened to m^ dictâtes, and passed trom tnunclc to 
tropick by tny direction ; the clouds, at i^ eau, hare 
ponrcd theîr wate», and the Nile haï overflowed at my 
command ; I hâve restrained the rage of tfae do^tar, 
and mîtigated the jèrrours of the crab. The winds 
alone, of ail tbe elemental powers, hâve hitherto refu»- 
ed tny authority, and multitudes bave penahed by equï- 
noctial tenipests, which I fbund myself un^e to pro' 
hibit or restrain. I hâve «dministered thia gt«iit of- 
fice with exact jutticef and raade to the différent na- 
tions of the eurth an impartial dividend of rain and 
Bunahine, What must hâve been die mîsery of ludf tbe 
globe, if I had limited the clouda to particular r^ons, 
or confined the aun to either side of the equator !" 



THE OPINION OF THE ASTROKOHBR IS EXPLAINED ANO 
JUSTIFIXD. 

" I SUPPOSE fae diwovered in me, through the olHcurity 
ùt the room, sotne tokeni of amaaement snd daubt ; 
fbr, after a short pause, he proceeded thus:" 

" Not to be easïly créditée will aeither surprise nor 
offend me; for I am, probably, the first of hiunsQ beings 
to whom thia trust has been tmpartcd. Nor do I know 
whether to deem thîs distinction a reward or punîsh- 
ment ; sioce I hâve possessed it I bave been far less 
h^py than befbre, and nothing but the consciousaem 
of gbëd intention could hâve enabled tae to sucrait tha 
wearineM of unremitted vigilance." 

" How long. Sir," said f, " has thia great office been 
Hi your bonds ?" 

" Aboiit ten years ago," soîd he, " my daily observa- 
tions of the changes ofthe sky led me to consider, whe- 
ther, if I had the power of ^e seasons, I could cmfèr 
greater plenty upon the inhabitants of the earth. This 
contem^ation fastened on my miad, and I sat days and 
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n^ts in imasinary dominion, paaring npon thîs cotm- 
try and that the ahowera of fernli^, snd lecondin^ ere- 
ry &11 of Tun with a due proportioa of sunshine. I 
lutd yet only the will to do good, and did not imagine 
that I aliould «ver bave the power. 

" One day, as I was looking on the fieldfl withering 
with beat, I fdt in my mind a sudden wiih that I could 
■end rain on the «outbem mountaint, and raiae the 
Nile to an inundation. In the huiry of my imagination 
I comtnanded raîn to fàll, and by comparing tiie time 
of my command with that of the inondation, I found 
that tbe clouds had liatened to my h'ps." 

" Might not Bome other cause/' said I, " |uoduce thia 
concurrence ? the Nik does not always rise on the urne 
day," 

" Do not believe," aaid he, with impatience, " that auch 
objections could escape.me: I reasoned long agaiost 
my own conviction, and laboured againtt tnith with the 
utmost obstinacy. I «ometîmea auspected myself of 
madriess, and should not bave dared to impart ibis se- 
cret but to a man like you, capable of distingniabin» 
the wonderful from the imposBiole, and tbe incredible 
fh)m the fàlse." 

" Why, Sir," said I, " do you call that incredible, 
wbich you know, or think you know, to be true }" 

" Bec&use," said be, " I cannot prove ît by any es- 
. temal évidence ; and I know too well tbe laws of dé- 
monstration to tîiink that my conviction ougbt to influ. 
ence another, who cannot, like me, be conicious of îta 
force. I, tberefbre, shall not ottempt to gain crcdit by 
dîsputation. It ia suffident that I feel this pawei-, that 
I hâve long possessed, and every da^ exerted it. But 
the life of man ia shortj the infirmities of âge încreose 
npon me, and thç time will soon come, wben tbe regu- 
lator of lj)e year must mingle with the duat. The cara 
of appointing a auccessor bas long diaturbed me ; tbe 
night and the day bave been spent in qomparisons of ait 
the charactera wbich bave come to my knowledge, ma 
I bave yet found none so worthy as uiyself," 
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CHAP. XLIII, 

THE ASTRONOUER LCAVES IHLAC HIS DIRECTIONS. 

" Hear, therefore, what I shati impart with attention, 
•uch as the welfare of the world requii-es. If the task 
of a lûng be conaidered as difficult, who haa tbe care 
only of a few inillionB, to whom he cannot do mui^ 
goôd or barni, what must I» tfae anxiety of hinij on 
whon\ dépends the action of the éléments, and the pemi 
g^ifta of light and heat ! — Hear me therefore vith atten- 
tion. 

" I hâve diligentl; consldered the pogition of tha 
earthand sun, and formed innuraerable sdiemes in 
which I chsiu;ed their situation. I hâve aoinetîmes 
turned aside the axig of the earth, tuid sometimes vari-> 
ed Jhe ecliptîck of the son : but I hâve found it impo^ 
sible to make a disposition by which the world may be 
adrantsged ; what oqq région gaina, another loses by 
an imaginable altération, even without consîdeiing thé 
distant parts of the solar System with «hicb we are un- 
acquainted. Do not, therefore, in thy administration 
of the year, ïndulge thy pride by innovation ; do not 
pleaae tnyself with thinking that thou canst make thy* 
self renowned to ail future âges, by dîaordering the tea- 
8ona. The meroory of mtHUiief is no désirable famé. 
Mucb less will it become thee to let kîadness or inter? 
est prevail. Never reb other countries of rain to pour 
it on thine own. For us the Nile is sufficient, 

" I promised that when I poiwessed the power, I 
would use it with inflexible integrity; and he dismîa- 
ved me, pressing my hand," " My heart," said he, " will 
be now at reat, and my benevolence .will no more 
destroy my qniet; I bave found a roan of wisdom aral 
virtue, to wfiom I can cheerfully bequeath the inheri- 
tance of the auti ." 

The prince heard this narration with very serious re> 
o^rd; but the princes» smiled, and Pekuui convulset) 
nerself with laughtar, " Ladîes," said Imlac, " ta 
mock the heaviest of humaa afflictions is neither .chari- 
table nor wise. Few can attain this man'a kiiowled|^t 
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Éitd ûnt pnctive bis vàtuea ; bat »ll may suffer bis c»* 
iMnity. Of tbe unoertunties of our présent state, the 
tnoBt dicftdful and alarming il the uncertain continu- 
uice of reaaon." 

The princess was recollected, and the favonrite wai 
dmshed. Ruselas, more deeply afiected^ inquired <^ 
bnlac, vheUier he thought euch maladiea of the mind 
ftèquent, and how they were contracted f 



THE DANBEROUS PHBVALZHCE OF IHAOtNATIS». 

" DisoHDGRS of intellect, answered Imiac, happen mncli 
more of\cn than etiperficial observera wi]l eaaily believe. 
Perhaps, if we speaK with ngorous exactneas, no human 
mind is in its rij[ht state. There is no man whose ima- 
gina.tion doea iiot sometimes prcdominate over his re»- 
son, who can r^ulate hia attention wholly by his will, 
and wbose ideas will corne and go at hîa comraand. 
No man will be found in whose mind airy notions do 
not sometimes trrannÎEe, and force him to hope or feu 
beyond the limita of sotier probabitity. Ail power of 
fançy over reason is a degree of insanîh'; but while 
this power is such as we can controul and repress, ît ia 
not visible to others, nor con^idered as any depravatloii 
of tbe mental facultîes ; it îs not pronounced madoeRs 
but when it beoomea ungoveniable, and apparently 
influences speech or action. 

" To iadulge the power of action, and send imagina- 
tion ont upon tbe wing, is often the sport of tfaose who 
delight too much in silent spéculation. When we are 
«lone we are not always busy ; the labour of excogita- 
tion is too violent to last long; the ardour of inqui^ 
will sometimes give way to idleneas or satiety. He 
who bas notbing estema) that can divert faim, muet ând 
[Jeasure in his own thoughts, and nnust canceïve himself 
what he is not; for who is pleased with what he is?^ 
He then expatiates iifboundleas futurity, and culls from 
aliimu;inableconditionsthatwbichfbr the présent rao> 
roent ne should most desirej amuses hîa désires with 
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impoMoble n^jojmeiits, «ad amfim vipab fais foide toi- 
«ttàiiiable dominion. Th« mind daaces frois scène td 
•cène, imites ail pleasures m ail combinationa, and nota 
in delights, which nature and fortune with ail theîr 
bonntr cannot bestow. 

" In time, some paiticular train of ideas fixes the at- 
tention, ail other intellectual gratifications are rejected, 
tfae mind, in weariness or leieure, recun constantly tô 
the favourite cotiception, and feasta on the lusdona 
fidsefaood, whenever she isoSeoded with the bitteraess 
of truth. B; degrees the reign of fancy is confirmée! j 
•he grows first imperious, and in time despotick. Then 
fictions begin to operate as realities, falae opinions &»• 
ten upon the mind, and life passes in dreams of rapture 
sr oFanguisb. 

" This, Sir, is one of the dangers of solitude, which 
the hermit bas confèssed not always to promote good- 
ne«8, and the Astronomer'a misery has proved to benot 
always j^pitious to wisdom." 

" 1 will no more," said the fkvourîte, " imagine my- 
aelf die queen of Abîssînia. I hâve often spent the 
houn, which the ^ncess gave to my own di^Msal, în 
adjusting cérémonies and regulatîng the court ; I hâve 
repres«ed tfae pride of the poweriul, and granted the 

Ctitions of thê poor ; I hâve built new palaces in more 
ppy situations, pUnted ffroves upon the tops of 
mountains, and hâve esulted in the béneficence of roy- 
alty, till, when the princess entered, I had almost for- 
gotten to bow down before her." 

"And I," said the princess, "wîU not allaw myself 
any more to play the shepberdess în mv waking dreama. 
I Deve often soothed my tfaoughts with the quiet and 
innocence of pastoral employments, till I hâve in my 
chamber heard the winds wbistle, and the sbeep bleat: 
tometimcs freed the Umù entangled în the thicket, and 
■ometimes vith my crook eneountered the wc^. I 
fasve a dress like tliat of the village maids, which I put 
on to help my imagiliation, and a pipe on which I pwy 
softly, and suppose myself followedliy m^ Uocks," 
* "I will confess," said the prince, " an indulgence of 
fantastick delîght more dangerous tban youri. I hâve 
frequentJy endeavoured to image the poaaibili^ of a 
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pnfect sovemment, by which ail wrong ahould be r&< 
•traînedi ail vice reformed, and aU tbe subjects preterv- 
ed in tranquilli^ and innocence. This thought pro- 
daced innun^able acbemes o£ refonnatiDn, and dict»- 
ted many lueful régulations and salutaiy edïcts. This 
bas been tbe sport, and Hometimes tbe latraur, of my so- 
litude j and I start, wben I think wîth how little an- 
* Il I once auppoeed tbe deatb of my father and my 



"Sucb," aays Imlat^ " are the efiects of vîsionary 
■chenies: wben we first form tbem we know tbem to 
be abaurd, but familiarize them by degrees, and in time 
lose nght of tlieir follj." 



CHAP. XLV. 

THEV mSCOURSE WITH AK 



The eveninv wa« noir far past, and they n 
■ tiey walked aloiu; tl ' ' " 

the b " -^ 



home. As tliey walked altma tbe bank ofAhe Nile, de- 
ligbted with the beams of tbe moon quivering on tha 
water, they saw at a amall distance an old man wboni 
tfae prince had often heard in the aasembly of tlie sages. 
" Yondcr," said he, " is one whose years hâve calmed 
bis paasians, but not douded his resson ; let us close 
the disquisitions of the night, by inquirîng what are hia 
sentiments of hia own state, that we niay know whe- 
&er youth alone îs to stnif^le with vexation, and whe- 
tber any better bope remains for the latter part of life." 

Hère the sage approached and salutrd tneni. They 
invited hlm to join their walk, and prattled a while, as 
acquaintance that had unespectediy met one another. 
The old man was cheerful and talkatîve, and tlie way 
■eemed short in his company. He was pleased to find 
bimself not disr^arded, accompanîed them to their 
bouse, and, at the prince's request, entered with tbem. 
They placed bim m the seat of honour, and set vins 
and conserves bef(»e him. 

" Sir," said the princesa, " an evening walk must givc 
to a man of leamu)|;, like you, pleasurea whicli igno* 
rance and joutb ean hardlT conceive. You luiow die 
Vgt. V. tl 
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qualïties and the cnnses of ail Aat you behotd, the laws 
1^ ^idi the river flow*, the periods in vhicb tbe p>a- 
neta perform theîr rerolutioni. Erery thing mntt sup- 
pl3r you with eontcmpUtion, and renew th« ctnucioa»- 
tieaa of Tour own dijrnity." 

" I-a^," «ttswCTM he, " let the gay and the vîgor- 
oaa expect pleasnre in their excumonB; il ia enonch 
that sge cui obtain eaie. To me the world bas lost its 
novelty: I look round, and see vhat I remembeF to 
bave seen in happîer dûys. I rest agaïnst s tr«e, and 
Gonsider that in the same shade I once dispnted npon 
the annual orerflcnr of the Nfle with a frîend who ia aow 
BÎl«nt in the ^ve. t cast my evet upwarde, fix them 
on the changii^ moon, and thinlc with pain oa the vi- 
(dsaitudes of life. I hare ceaaed to take mueh delight 
in ph^ical trath ; for what hare I to do with those 
thinffs which I am soon to leare ?" 

" You may at leaet recreate youraelf," sud Imlac, 
"with the recollection of an honourable and usefullife, 
and enjoy the praîse which ail agrée to ^ve you." 

" Praise," said the sage, " witfa a stgn, is to an old 
man an empty Bound. I bave neitber mother ta be 
delighted witb the réputation of her son, nor wife to 
parUke tbe honours of her husband. I hâve outlived 
my fiiende and my rivais. Nothing ia now of mucb 
importance ; for I cannot extend my interest beyond 
myaelf. Youth îb delighted wi& apiuause, becauae it 
is conaidered as the earnest of some future sood, and 
because the prospect of life ie far extended : but to me, 
who am now declîning to décrépitude, there ia little to 
be feared from tlM/miderolence of men, and yet le« to 
be hoped from their affection or «steem. Something 
tbey may yet take away, but they «an give me notbiog. 
BiâieB would now be usdess, and bJgh employment 
wouldbepain. My retrospect of life rMalls to my view 
many opportun îtîeB of gooa neglected, mucb fime squan- 
dered upon trifles, and more lost in idl«ieaa and vacaney. 
I leave mafiy gieat designs onattempted, and many ereat 
^attempts unGniahed. My mtnd is burdened witli no 
. heavy crime, and therefore I compose mysHf to tran- 
"quilhty ; endeavour to «bBtracf my thoaghtB from bopea 
Widcares, which, thoughxeaaonlûiowB them tobe vain,' 
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stîlltrytokeeptheirold possession oftheheort; expect, 
with serene humility, tnat honr which nature cannot 
long delay^; and hope ta possees, ia a better atate, that 
hapinnesi wbich hère I conld not find, aaà that virtue 
which bere I ha*e not attùned." 

He rose and vent awajr, leaving his audience not 
mnch ëUted wîth the hope of long Hfe. The prince 
consoled himself with remarking, that it was not ren- 
sonabte to be disappoint«d by this account ; for âge had 
never been consioned as the season of feÛcity, and if 
it waa possible ta be easy in décline and weaknees, it 
vas likely th^ the days of vifour and alacrity mij^ht be 
happy : that the notm of liie might be brigbt, if the 
erening could be caim. 

The princms suspected that âge was queruloua and 
inalignant, uid dehehted to r«presa the expectations of 
those who had newly entered ttte world. She had seeti 
the possesHors ôf «States look with envy on their h«rBj 
and iLnown many who enjoyed pleasiire no l(«iger than 
they can confine it to themselvea. 

Pekuah cflmectured, that the man was older than he 
■l^eared, and nas wiUtng to impute his con^ainta to 
deUrions dejecdon : or dse supposed that he nad bem 
UDf<«tuiiate, and vas therefbre disoMitented : " For 
nothing," sud she, " is more ccmoumhi, thaa to call oor 
owa condition, the condition of li£;." 

Imlac, who had no désire to see tiiem diprcsaed, 
smiled at the comforts which they could «o readOj 
procure to themselves, and r^nembcred, that at the 
same âge, he wa* equaîly confident of unmingled pros- 
perity, and equally fertile of consolatory expédients. 
'He fiffbore to force upoa them unwdcome knowledge, 
which dme itself would too soon impress. The pnn- 
cess and her lady retired ; the madnesa of the astrcmo- 
mer hung upon their minds, and they desired Imlac to 
enter upon his office, and d^y next monÛDg the ritiag 
of tbe sun. 
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CHAP. XLVI. 

*BB PBINCtSB AND PEKUAH ViSIT TMS kWttltnmmtW. 

The pin«fli mnd Pekuah having talked in prirate of 
Imlac's astronofflter, thought hia character at once so 
amiable and so strange, that they could notbe satisfied 
vithout a nearer knowledg^e; and Imlac was reqt^eated 
to find the means of bringing them togethef. 

This woB somewhat difllîcult; the philosopber lud 
never leceived any viaits fram women, thougn he lîred 
in a city that had in it maxiy Europeans wha followed 
tbe tnaoners of their own countries, and inany frotn 
ather parts of the vorld, that livcd there with European 
liberty. The ladiea would not be refnsed, and sereral 
■chemes were proposed for the aecomplishment of their 
dengn. It was propoaed to Introdoce them as strsn- 
ffera in diatresa, to vhom the sage -was always accessi- 
ble ; but after some délibération, it appeared, that b^ 
this artificB, no acquaintance eould be fonned, for their 
Gonmastlon would be short, and they could not decent- 
ty importune him oflen. " This," said Basselas, " is 
true ; but 1 hâve yet a ttronger objection against tfae 
mîareprewntation of yonr itate. I hâve alwaya conaî- 
dered it as treason against the great republîck of humaa 
nature, to make any man'a virtues the meatis of deceiv- 
ing him, whether on great or little occasions. Ail im- 
posture weakens confidence, atiil chills benerolmce^ 
Wben the ga^ finds that you are not what you seemod, 
he wîll feel the resentment natural tp a man who, con- 
•ctous of great abilities, discovera that he bas been 
tritdted by understandings meaner thati hîs own, and, 
perhapi, the distruat, whicfa ho can never aftenrards 
vhoUy lav aside, may stop the voice (tf counsel, wad 
dose the nand of chariW ; and where will you find th« 
power of restorîng hia benefâctiona to mankind, or hia 
peace to himself ?" 

To thia no reply was attemptM, and Imlac began to 
hope that their curioai^ would aubeide ; but, next day, 
Feltuah told him, ahe had now found an honeat i«e- 
■tence for a visit to the astionomer, fbr ahe irould souât 
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permùaioh to continue iinder him the studiei ïb vliidi 
she faad been initiated hy the Arab, ^d the princos 
might go with her either as a ièllow-atudent, or because 
a woman could not decently corne alone, " I am afraid," 
said Imiac, " that he will be Boon «earv of your compa- 
ay : nien odvanced far in knowledee do not love to re- 
peat the éléments of theîr art, and I am not certain that 
even of the éléments, as he will delÎTer them, connected 
with inferences, and mingled with reâections, you are 
a very capable auditress." " That," said Pekuah, "must 
be my care : I aak of you only to take me thither. Mv 
knowledge is, perhapa, more than you imagine ît, and, 
bf concuning always with bia opinions, I shalt make 
hun think it greater tban it is." 

The astronomer, in pursuance ofthia résolution, wai 
told, that a foreign lady, travelling in search of know- 
ledge, had heard of hie réputation, and was desirous to 
become hia acholar. The uncommonnees of the propo- 
sai raiaed at once bia aurpriae and curioaity ; and when, 
aiter a short délibération, he consented to admit her, he 
could uot atay without impatience till the next day. 

Tlie ladiea dreased themselvea magnificentlv, and 
werè attendcd by Imiac to the Astronomer, who waa 
pleased to see him self approached with respect by per- 
aons of so splendid an appearanca In the exchange of 
the first civilitiea he was timorous and bashfui ; but 
wben the talk became regular, he recollected bis pow- 
en, and justified the character which Imlac had given. 
Int^uiring of Peku^, what could hâve tumed her incli- 
nation towards astronomy ? he received Irom ber a bis- 
tory of her adventure at the pyramid, and of the time 
pasged in the Arab's ieland. She told ber tsle with ease 
and élégance, and ber conversation took possession of 
hiaheart. The diacourae was thenturnedto astronomy; 
Pekuah displayed wbat she knew : he looked upon ber 
as a prodigy of genïua, and entreated her not to desist 
from a study which she had so happily begun. 

They came again, and again, and were every Jroe 
more welcomethan before. The sage endeavoured to 
amuse them, that they might prolong their viaita, for 
he found bis thou^bts grow brigbter m their company; 
the douda of soUatude vanisb^ by degrees, as he for- 
Ll a 
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4Bd hinuelf to eoteitain them, and be griered when he 
iru left at their departure to his old employment of re- 
gulating tbe seaaona. 

The princess and her favourite, had dow watched his 
IJps for sereral months, and coùld not catch a single 
Word ttotn whioh they could judge whether he coatitui- 
ed, or not, in the opinion of nis preteraatural commïa* 
non. They often contrived to bring him to an open de- 
clantJon ; but he euily eluded ail their attacks, and oti 
wbich side soerer they preascd him, escaped from them 
to some other topick. 

Ah their lamiliarity increased, they invited him oftea 
to the houBe of Imlac, where ttiey distinguiahed him by 
extraordinary respect. He b^an gradiially to deligbt 
in Bublunary pleosureB, He came early, and departed 
late ; labourea to recommend himaelf by aasiduity and 
cmnpliance ; excited their curiosity after new arts, that 
they might still want bîs asaiatance; and when they 
maoe ony excuruoD of pleasure or inquiry, entreated to 
attend them. 

By long expérience of his integrity and wisdom, the 
prince and his dater were convinced that hè mïght be 
trusted without danger; and, lest he shouid draw uiy 
falae hopes iroro the civilides which he received, disco- 
vered to bira tbeir condition, with the motives of their 
joumey ; and required bis opiniuu on the choice of life. 

"Of the varîous conditions wlûcb the world spreads 
before you, which you shall prefer," said the sage, " I 
am notabtetoinstruct you. I caiionty tell that 1 hâve 
cfaosen wroRg. I bave passed my time in $tud^ witb- 
outexperience; in the attainmentof sciences which can, 
tôt the mut part, be but remotely useful ta mankind. 
I hâve purchased knowledse at the espense of ail the 
onnmon comforte of life: Ihave misied tbe endearing 
devance of female friendship, and the happy commerce 
of domestick tendemeas. If I hâve obtained any pteiCK 
gatîves above other etudents, they hâve been accompo- 
nied with fear, disquiet, and scrupulosity ; but even of 
tiieae prerc^tivei, whatever they were, I hâve, since my 
thoughta bave been diversified by more intercourse with 
the world, begun to question the reality. When I bave 
besn for a few day< loat in pleasing dissipation, I wa 
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always tempted bf think that my inquiries hare ended 
in erroT, and tbat I hâve snfiered mucfa, and auffered 
it in vain. 

Imlac was delighted to 6nà that the sage's under- 
standing was'breaking through its mïsts, and resolved 
to detain him^from the planeta tîll he abould forget bis 
taak of niling them, and retuon sbould recover its ori- 
ginal influence. 

From this time the astrononm waH received into &- 
iDiIiar trîendship, and partook a( ail tbeir projects and 
pleasures : his reipect kept him attentive, and the bc- 
tivity of RosaelaB did not leave much time unengaged. 
Something waa always to be donej the day was spent 
in making observations which fumished talk for tbe 
evening, and the evening nas closed wîth a scheme for 
the moiTow. 

The sage confêased to Imlac, that since he bad tnîtig- 
led in the gay tnmults of life, and divided his hours by 
a succession of amusements, he found the conviction of 
his authority over the skies fade gradiially from his 
mind, and began to trust less to an opinion which he 
never could prove to others, and whicD he now found 
fiubject to variation, from causes jn which reason bad 
no part. " If I am accidentally left alone for a few 
hours," said he, " my inveterate persuasion rushes upon 
my.EOuI, and my tlioughta are chained down by sorae 
irrésistible violence ; but they are soon disentangled by 
the prince's conversation, and instantaneously released 
at the entrance of Pekuafa. I am like a man habïtiuilly 
afraid of spectres, who îa set at case by a lamp, and 
wonders at the dread which harassed him in the dark; 
* yet, if his lamp be extinguished, feels again the terron 
which he knows that when it ia lîght he shall feel no 
more. But I am sometimes afraid lest I indulge my 
quiet by criminal nesligence, and voluntarily forget the 
great charge with wnich I am intrusted. If I fàvouT 
myself in a known error, or ara detennined by my own 
ease in a doubtfui question of this importance, how 
dreadfiil is my crime !" 

" No diseaae of tbe imagination," answered Imlac, 
"is so difficult of cure, as that which is com'plicated 
with ^ dread of gnilt; fàncy and conscience 
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ïnterchaDgeably upon lu, and ao often shift their pUoes, 
tbat the iSusions ôf one aie not disdnguished from the 
dictâtes oF the other. If fancy présenta images not mo- 
ral or religions, the miad drives them away when they 
fpye it pain, but when meloncholick notions take the 
fbnn of duty, they- lay hold on the fàculdea without op- 
position, becanse we are a&aid to exdude or baniàh 
niem. For this reason the superstidous are ofteu me- 
lancholy, and the melancholy almost alwaya supersti- 
tious. 

"But donotlet the suggestions oftiraidity overpofr- 
er yonr better reason : the danger of neglect can be bitt 
■s the probability of the obli^don, which when yoa 
consider it with medom, you find very little, and that 
Kttle growing every day less. Open your heart to the 
influence of the light, which, &om dme to time, breaks 
in upon you: when scruples importune you, which you 
in youT fucid moments know to oe Tain, do not stand to 
parley, but fly to business or to Pekuafa, and keep thia 
thoùght aiways prévalent, that you are only one stom of 
the mass of humanity, and hâve neither auch virtue ncnr 
riee, as that you should be singled ont for supercatural 
fATours or afilicduns." 



CHAP. XLVII. 

TBE PRINCE ENTERS, AND BSINOS A NEW TOPICK. 

" All this," saîd the astronomer, " I hâve often tbought, 
but iny reason has been so long subjugated by an un- 
coDtrolable and overwhelming idea, mat it durst not 
confide in its own décisions. I now see how iâtally I 
betrayed my quiet, by suffering chimeras to prey upon 
me in secret ; but melancholy ahrinks from communi- 
cadon, and 1 oeverfound amanbefbre, towhomicould 
impart my troubles, though I had been certain of relief. 
I rejoice to find my own sentiments confirmed by youra, 
who are not easily deceived, and can bave no modve ar 
purpote to deceîve. I hope that time and variety inll 
disaipate the gloom that bas so long aurmunded me, and 
the latter part of my daya will be apent in peoce." 
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'' Your learning and Tirtuc," said Imiac, " nwy just 
ly ^ve jou hopes," 

lUsadas then entered with the princess and Pekn^, 
and inquired, whether they had contrived any new di- 
version for the nest day ? " Such," said Nekayah, " is 
the Btate of life, that none are faappy but by the antici- 
pation of change : the change itself is nothing : whea 
ve hâve made it, the next wiah is to change again. The 
world is jiot yet exhausted ; let me see something to- 
inoiTow which I ne ver saw before," 

" Variety," said HaBselas, " is so necessary ta con- 
tent, that even the Mappy Valley dJsguEted me by iJie 
récurrence of its Itisuries-; yet 1 couTd not brbrâr to 
reproach myself witb impatience, whcn 1 bbw the monki 
of St. Anthony support, nithout comptaïnt, a life not of 
unifonn delight, but unifonn faardship." 

" Those nien," answered Imlac, " are less wretdied 
in their sîlent couvent than the Abissinian princes in 
their prison of pleasure. Wfaatever is done by the 
monks is indted oy an adéquate and reasonable motive. 
Tbeir labour supplies them with necemartes ; it there- 
fore cannot be omitted, and is certainly rewarded. Theiï 
dévotion prépares them for another state, and reminds 
them of its approach, white it fits them for it Their 
time is regularty distributed; one duty succeeds ano- 
ther, so that they are not left open to the diatraction of 
on^ided choice, nor loat in the shades of listless inac- 
tîvity. There is a certain task to be performed at an 
appropriated hour ; and their toils are cbeerful, becauae 
they consîder them as aots of piety, by which they arc 
alwaya advancing towards endJess felidty." 

"Do you thinK," gaid Nekayah, "that the monastick 
rule i»- a more holy and less imperiect state than any 
other? May not be equally hope for future happiness 
who converses openly with mantcind, who succours the 
distressed by bis charity, iostructa the ignorant by bÏB 
learning, and contributes by bis industry to the gênerai 
System of life ; even tbougfa he should omit sorae of the 
mortifications whicb are practiaed in the cloister, and 
allow himself such harmless deligfats as bi* ConditioD 
may place witbin his r«aclif" 
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" This," ssid Inilac, " is a question wtiîcli bas \ong 
âîvided the wise, and perplexed the good. I am afrùâ 
to décide on either part. He that lives well in the world 
îs better than he that lives well in a monastery. But, 
perhapa, every one is not able to stem the temptations 
of publick life; and if he cannot conquer, he may pro' 
perly retneat. Some hâve little power to do good, and 
aave likewise little strength to resist evil. Many are 
weary of their conflicts with adversity, and are wiUîng 
to eject those passions whîch bave long busied them in 
vain. And many are dismissed by âge and diseasea 
from the more laboriona duties of soùety. In monaste- 
riea the'veak and timorous may be happily sheltered, 
the weary may repose, and the pénitent mav méditâtes 
Those retreats of prayer and contemplation nave aome< 
thing GO congenial to the mind of man, that, perhaps> 
there is scarcely one that does not propose to close nis 
life in pious abstraction with a few associâtes Berioiu 
âS hîmself." 

" Such," said Pekuah, " has often been my wish, and 
I hâve heard the princesB déclare, that ahe ahould not 
willingly die in a crowd." 

" The liberty of usîng harmless pleosnres/' proceed- 
ed Imlac, " witl not be disputed ; but it is stiU to be 
examined what pleasuree are harmless. The evîl of any 
pleasure that Nekayah can image is not in the act itset^ 
but in tts coniequences. Pleasure, in itself hannlesflj 
tnay become miscbievous, by endearing to us a atate 
wbich we know to be transient and probatory, and 
«itbdrawing our thoughta from that, of which every 
hour brings us nearcr to the beginning, and of wbich no 
Jength of time will bring us to the end. Mortification 
îs not virtuouB in itself, nor has any other use, but that 
it disengages ua from tbe alturements of sensé. In the 
•tate of future perfection, to which we ail aspire, therb 
will be pleasure without danger, and security without 
restreint." 

The princess was siéent, and Rasselas, tuming to the 
astronomer, asked bim, «hether he could not delay her 
retreat, by shëwing her Bomethtng which she had not 
seen before. 

"Your curjosity," said the sage, "bas been eo gene< 
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nX, ând JOUI pimuit of knowledge so \iaarous, that 
noveltiesarenotnow very eafily to be found: but what 
you can no longer procure from the Iivino; may be gî- 
ven by the dead. AmoDg the wonders of th!g countiT 
■re tbe cstacombs, or the ancient repositories, in which 
tbe bodiea of the earliest générations were lodged, and 
«rhere, by the virtue of the gums which embalmed tiiera, 
they yet remain without corruption," 

" I knoff not," laid BasBelaa, " what pleasure the sight 
ofthe catacombs canafibrd; but, eince nothing else of. 
fered, I am resolved to view them, and sball place thia 
, irith many other things which I hâve done, becanse I 
would do soraetJiîng." 

They hired a guard of horsemen, and the nest day 
vîaited the catacombs. When they were about to des- 
cend into the sepulchral caves, " Pekuah," said the prin< 
cese, " we are now again invadîng the habitations of 
the dead ; 1 know that you wUl stay behind ; let me find 
you safe when I return." " No, I will not bc left," an- 
swered Peknah ; " 1 will go down between you and the 
prince." 

They then ail deacended, and roved vith wonder 
througi) the labyrinth of sobterraneoua passages, wbere 
the bodies were laid in rows on either side. 



CHAP. XLVIII. 

IHLAC DISCOURBBS ON THK MATIERE OF THE BOUL. 

•' What reason," aaid the prince, " can be ^ven, why 
tlie EgyptiaiJs ahould thus expensively préserve thoae 
carcases which some nations consume with fîre, otfaera 
lay to mingle with the earth, and ail agrée to remove 
from theïr sight, as soon as décent rites can be perfom:i- 
ed?" 

" The original of ancient custonia," said Inilac, " ia 
Gommonly unknown; far the practice often continues 
jehen the cause haa ceased; and concerning superstiti- 
ons cérémonies it ia vain to conjecture ; for what reason 
did not dictate, reason cannot explain. 1 hâve long be- 
Ueved that the practice of embalniing arose only from 
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tendcfoesa to the remains of reUtiona <w âûnds, aadW 
this opinion I am more îndined, because it seems im- 
possible that this carte should hâve been gênerai: had 
ail the deaâ been embalmed, thcir reposïtories must in 
time hâve been more spacioua than the dwelUngs of tfae 
Eving. t suppose oaly tbe rich or bonourable were s»> 
cured &om cormption, and the rest leit to the course 
of nature. 

" But it is commonljr supposed that the Egyptians 
believed the soûl to live as long as the body contÎDueâ 
nndissoWedj and therefore tried this method of éladîxig 
deaUi." 

" Could the wÎBe Egyptians," said Xekayah, " think 
10 grossly of the souI f If the soûl could once survive 
ita séparation, what could it afierwards receive or sut 
fer from the body ?" 

" The Egyptians would donbtless think erroneouS' 
ly," said tbe astronomer, "in the darkness of heathen- 
ism, and the first dawn of philosophy. Tbe nature 
of die soûl ia still disputed amïdst ail other opportuni- 
tiee of dearer knowledge : tome yet say, that it inaybe 
materïal, who, nevertheJesa, believe it to be immoital." 

" Some," answered Imiac, " hâve indeed said that 
the Boul is matenal, but I can scarcely believe that any 
man bas thought it, who knew how to think; for aU 
the conclusions of reason enforce the immatei^ality of ' 
mind, and ail tbe notices of sensé, and* investigations ctf 
science, concur to prove the uneonsciousness'of matter. 

" It was never supposed that cogitation is inhérent 
ïn matter, or tbat every particle ia a thinkîng beiog. 
Yet, if any part of matter be devoid of thouf ht, what 
part can we' suppose to think ? Matter can di^r from 
matter only in form, density, bulk, motion, and direc- 
tion of motion: to which of thèse, however varied or 
combined, can consciousness be snnezed ? To be round 
or square, to be solid or fluid, to be great or Uttle, to be 
moved slowly or swifUy one way or anotber, are modes 
of matenal exîatence, ail equally alien from the nature 
of cogitation. If matter be once without thought, it 
can only be made to think by some new modificatian, 
bat ail Ue modifications wbîch it can admit are equal- 
ly unconnected with co^tative powwflt" 
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** Bat the materialists," iaid the astronomer, " urge 
that matlertBciy havc qui^ties wîth whîch we are uo- 
ocquainted." 

" He who will détermine," retumed Imiac, against 
tbet vbich fae knowB, becaute there may be sotnething 
whidi he kmma not; he thafican Kt bypothetïcal pos*' 
âbili^ against acknow)edged«rtalDtj;isiiotto be ad- 
tuitted among reaBonable beîngs. Ail that we know of 
■natter is, that matter ia Snert, Knseless, and lifeless; 
hnd if thia ctMiviction cannot be oppoeed but by refer- 
ÎDg UB to someliiing that we know not, we hâve ail the 
évidence that fauman intellect can admit. If that which 
m known msy be nveiruled by that which ia unknown, 
no being, not omniscient, can arrive at certainty." 

" ¥et }et us not," said été Astronomer, "too am^^t- 
ly Kmit tbe Oreator's power." 

" It il no limitation of omnipotence, repHed tbe poet, 
to suppose that one thing ig not consistent with another; 
that the game proposition cannot be at once true and 
false; that the same number -cannot be even and odd, 
that cogitation cannot be conferred «n that wbidi is 
created incapable of cogitation." 

, " I know not," said Nekayab, "any great U«e of this 
«jnestion. Does that immateriality, whîch, in my opi- 
nion, you hâve swffldently proved, necessarily include 
ctemal tiuration }" 

" Of immateriality," said ïihlac, "our ideas are néga- 
tive, and tberefore obscure- Immateriality seems to im- 
ply B natural power of perpétuai duration, as a consé- 
quence of exemption from ail causes of decav : whate- 
ver perishes ia deatroyed by the stdûtion of Jts contes;- 
tore, and séparation « its parte ;.fMT can we conceive 
how that which hai no paru, and therefore admits no 
solution, can be naturally corrupted or impaired." 

" I know no^" said Rassetas, " how to conceive ony 
thing without sxtensionj wbat is estended must bave 
parla, and you allow, that whatever bas parts may be 
dertroyed." 

'' Consider your own conceptions,", replied ImUc, 
*J and the difficnlty wiU be less. You will Und aub* 
stance witbont estenaîon. An ideid fonn is no less real 
thsnmaterialbulk: yet an idéal fonn bas no extension. 
Vol V. M m . . - 
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dte iiyramid itsdf û lUnding. What spMSe. doM H» iw 
«f «oraft OK hoir «•« «itbn ifk* hAt l«KnutÎM> A» 
poww t^ thbkft; « fow. iatoMm» and inriwwni» 

DHo^ Um BtiBg-wlH«h,]padr tAB.«wA,aHt dMtnif ib? 

|M>vavv unperiatiaUei it nomat fim» • my 'm wto 
tineito.pQwerofdiinriip«< Th«kil niU nut pwiihi ty 
«nj inhôtitt QMiw of decif , oj.MiaoîplooCvcKBipiMn» 
mj be (hown fay philowphy ; biik pliiJiMmih^ can tell 
no tata*. Tlut it wiU not b* M^ilatad. Iq: hJm tli^ 
mde it, w« muât humblj^ Itun. frotalûghar utboii^.'' 

TlM.who)ea>MiBi>l^ Htood awhito wk^t aaAcoilectetfe 
" Let lu retiUTD," wid R— ■niai, *^A»i|i thi» «cens- rf 
moitaUtv. How gloOBif «ould betfieM maïutoBaof 
the dead ta bim vnodid ook knox ibat ba abcMldimar 
die; diat wbat now acte ahali ootiiu». ili agmay, aad 
«faatnowthink* «ban Uiinkon IsKevas. Tfaoasâwt 
lie ban Mietcbed befim u^ tba vite aad tbe pawâaSaU 
of ancient draet, wam tu to pcmanbertbe ahoatu^H-cf 
aar preaent atate : th^ were, periiapa, MUtdiad atn^ 
wbile tb^r were busy, like lu, in Um dhoica oCIifiL"' 

" To me," aajd tne princea^ "tbe cboioe of U^ ia 
beoome lew important; I bopf hanaAat to làink oqlji 
on the choice tn do^ity-" 

They tben haateoed ont oÉ A» aaxeana, aadj WfAm 
tba protection of tbeirguaid^ TetHnwd:tACIaîtBi 



CHAP. XIBL 

THB COKCLUfllON, IN WHICH TTOTHINd IS COIfeii,t]qajQn 

h: was now the dme of tbe ipiindation of tfae Nite_: a, 
fev daya after their viait tp thé cataooiçbs,, the rirw 
bt^antoriae. 
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They «en confined to tbdr bouae. Th* «IkAc r»> 
gion béing under water gave tbem no invitation to anjr 
excursions, snd, being well «npplied with materiala fitf 
falk, Uie]> diverted tlwniidm wlth compsmonB of the 
âifFtrent forma of life whîch tfaey had obaerved, and 
with various scfaemea of happine», whidi each of them 
luid fonned. 

Peknah waa never bq inuch diarmed wîth any pUctf 
M Ae conrent of< St Anthony, whtre the Arab reatored 
ber to thc princeai, and wiahed onijr ta fill it «Hh pions 
nnidena, and ta be made prioresi <Â the order : ^e wu 
weafy of expectalion and diagust, and would gladly b* 
fixed in aame imTariable atate. 

The princes* tboueht, that of ail sublunorr thinM 
knowledge waa the beat; «he deatred firat to leam ail 
sciences, and ttien pnrposed to funnd a collège of 
leamed women, in wnich the would préside, that, by 
conversinff with the old, and educatîng tbe yoang, she 
might divide ber time between tbe acquisition and 
communication of wiadom, and ratse up for the next 
Bge models of prudence, and pattema of piety. 

The prince deaired a little kingdom, m wfaiSh fae 
might administer justice in his own persan, and aee aÛ 
tbe parts of govemment with hia own eyes; but be 
could never fix the limita of fais dominiona, and was 
alwaya adding to tbe number of fais suLjécta. 

Imlac and the aatronomer were contented to be 
driven along tbe stream of life, without directing their 
course to any particular port. 

Of thèse wishes that tbey faad formed, they weU 
knew diat none could be obtaincd. They delilierated 
awhile what wss to be done, and resolved, wben tbe 
inunâatiop should cease, to return to Abiaainia. 
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